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THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


S with most English boys of my 
generation America was for 
me the Land of Romance. We saw 
it through the medium of Fenimore 
Cooper, Mayne Reid and others of 
the old, rollicking, adventurous 
school. Long before the days of 
the cinema our imaginations gave 
us a screen across which lumbered 
prairie wagons or galloped reckless 
cowboys. Needless to say it was 
the West that attracted us; we 
knew little and cared less for the 
East except in its colonial youth. 
Then came the devastating touch 
of realism. Circumstances led to 
my crossing the Atlantic and seeing 
with my own eyes the places of 
which I had read. I camped in the 
Rockies. I talked with Indians in 
their tepees. I became a cowboy 
myself. Shall I say that experience 
stripped America entirely of the 
glamour through which I had seen 
it? That would not be true. Many 
of the picturesque elements asso- 
ciated with the prairie were re- 
solved into harsh and commonplace 
facts. Yet something remained. 
The great trek of the white race 
across the plains remained. The 
conquest of nature remained. The 


white-covered wagon followed by 
the iron roadway were indubitable. 
Civilization, throwing forward its 
advance line of pioneers, had sub- 
dued another portion of the earth. 
The stories I had read had pictured 
only the details of this romance— 
isolated individuals or lonely 
groups in the great immigrant 
army—and often pictured them 
distorted by the fiction-writer’s im- 
agination. But I found the specta- 
cle as a whole more impressive than 
these personal narratives. It had 
the dignity of history in the making. 
It was an episode of that march of 
humanity which constitutes the 
real romance of this planet. Yet 
even this adventure had its limits. 
Those limits were geographical. 
The Pacific coast once reached and 
the intervening spaces filled up or 
at least staked out, there could be 
no more hazardous pioneering of 
the old kind. The westward flow- 
ing tide must be turned back, must 
find an outlet in other ways. The 
spirit of adventure, if it was to sur- 
vive, must seek expression in new 
forms. 

That stage, in the history of older 
countries, has been followed as a 














rule by military expansion. The 
physical courage employed in colo- 
nization has been employed by a 
militant imperialism. The march- 
ing legions drained off the forces of 
youth, leaving the tamer elements 
to grow rich and fat in forum and 
mart. Romance followed the flag, 
politics and commerce being re- 
garded by comparison unexciting. 
But this was not to be the course 
of events in the States. The mili- 
tary and imperial traditions had 
been dropped in the Atlantic or 
emerged on the other side gasping 
and exhausted. A more pacific 
policy controlled affairs. The Civil 
War showed that the industrial 
North could fight if need be, but 
that conflict created no thirst for 
military achievements. The con- 
querors went back to their mills 
and stores and plows with a sigh of 
satisfaction that the fighting was 
over. That sigh might have been 
misunderstood. Napoleon with his 
sneer at “a nation of shopkeepers” 
would certainly have misunder- 
stood it. The European tradition 
makes it difficult to associate in- 
dustry and commerce with the en- 
terprising courage and high spirit 
of adventure formerly associated 
with militarism. Therefore the 
America glorified by the writers I 
have spoken of as the Land of Ro- 
mance came to be viewed as the 
Land of the Almighty Dollar. Hav- 
ing returned to my native country I 
shared that view. I had myself 
seen the advancing East destroy the 
oldtimer’s régime in the Far West 
and it had seemed a cruel piece of 
iconoclasm. When, a year ago, I 
crossed the Atlantic once more, it 
was with no expectations of finding 
boyish dreams fulfilled. On the 
contrary, I anticipated nothing but 
a harshly prosaic civilization. 
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Shortly before leaving England I 
had read a book entitled, America 
Comes of Age, which had accentu- 
ated this expectation. Coming of 
age means, too often, the loss of all 
that makes youth delightful. Bulg- 
ing prosperity, after all, is not 
nearly as interesting as gaunt ad- 
venture. 

But the skyscrapers of New York 
when first glimpsed scattered my 
presuppositions. No one could say 
that they typified tameness. And 
in the air was a tang that recalled 
boyish excitements. It might be 
that America was settling down, 
but if so it was settling down to 
some mighty enterprise. The 
crowded sidewalks gave forth a 
sound like that of a great host 
gathering for some high-spirited 
undertaking. A nation arming it- 
self against a powerful foe could 
not have been more alert, more 
high-strung, as we say. 

And yet the crowd was obviously 
commercially-minded. It thought 
in dollars. Unashamedly, through 
all the roar and rattle of its traffic, 
it confessed that its heart, its mind, 
its very soul was in business. 
What politics have been to other 
nations, what pleasure or the culti- 
vation of the arts have been to other 
cities, what culture is to Oxford 
and ecclesiasticism to Rome fi- 
nance, it seemed, was to New York. 
It made no apology for the fact, did 
not try to conciliate the snob or the 
highbrow, did not pretend to think 
that trade was an inferior pursuit 
unworthy of a high-minded and 
heroic people. Boldly it affirmed, 
our business is—Business. 

That was the paradox I had to 
face—the association of every 
quality indicative of high enterprise 
in connection with what is regarded 
elsewhere as something almost 
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necessarily sordid. The contradic- 
tion was typified by banking estab- 
lishments that looked like churches, 
and in marvelous __ structures, 
worthy of some Oriental magician, 
that sprang aloft into the night air 
to proclaim that Somebody’s ciga- 
rettes or Somebody else’s break- 
fast-food were the best on the mar- 
ket. 

At first I merely accepted the 
facts as they were presented to me 
or came to lame and unsatisfying 
conclusions. Yet all the while I was 
haunted by the possibility of there 
lying something big—far bigger 
than I had. sensed—behind this 
glorification of commerce. Yet it 
wasn’t till I got home again and had 
had time to see America in perspec- 
tive that the truth began to dawn 
on me. What that truth is shall be 
put in as few words as possible. 


Briefly, then, the case lies thus: 
Either economics will conquer hu- 
manity or humanity will conquer 
economics. 

The first possibility is illustrated 
by the appearance of Bolshevism. 
In that cult you have an uncondi- 
tional surrender to materialism. 
The Communist philosophy boldly 
affirms the Rule of Things. It de- 
clares that art, moral ideals, re- 
ligion are the creation of economic 
conditions. Given such and such 
conditions you will have such and 
such social and intellectual results. 
It is fatalistic, and the determining 
factor of history, according to this 
interpretation, is the blind working 
of the physical order bringing about 
changes in the industrial world and 
through that in other phases of 
life. Under these circumstances 
the proletariat are the dictators. 
To them belongs, as soon as they 
realize their powers, the decisive in- 


fluence on history. To increase 
their class-consciousness therefore 
is the immediate task, and, with 
this awakened, to wage relentless 
war on the bourgeois ideologists 
who now control affairs. This phi- 
losophy claims to be realist. Cer- 
tainly it does not lack frankness in 
asserting its own principles. There 
is no attempt to hide its character 
under fair-seeming words. Openly 
it designates itself as materialistic 
and determinist. 

Unhappily there is no need to 
dwell on the power of this move- 
ment. The progress it is making, 
the widespread propaganda it is 
carrying on, the network of or- 
ganization it controls are, all, well 
known. Its employment of the vast 
resources of the Orient are of re- 
cent date and though the results 
are meager they give a sufficient in- 
dication of what, under certain cir- 
cumstances, may be expected. Nor 
is the field for propaganda afforded 
by discontent in industrial coun- 
tries to be despised. The Rule of 
Things threatens, in the event of 
widespread depression, to become 
an historical fact. 

Yet Bolshevism may be credited 
with one valuable service. It has 
emphasized the importance of the 
economic side of life. That was 
needed. A shameful form of prud- 
ishness has made us ignore or con- 
demn as social outcasts those who 
serve our physical needs. Industry, 
trade, commerce and the financial 
operations that lie behind these 
were supposed to be given over to 
the dishonest, the mercenary, the 
inglorious accumulators of vast 
material fortunes. The spheres in 
which they were carried on were 
remote from culture and knew 
nothing of the disinterested enthu- 
siasm that have sometimes made 
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the pursuit of learning heroic. To 
tell the truth, those concerned not 
infrequently accepted this estimate 
of their functions and acted ac- 
cordingly. The merchant became 
a synonym for vulgarity. Business 
meant dull routine. The young 
man who “went into an office” 
thereby sacrificed his hopes of ro- 
mance and adventure. The asso- 
ciation of poetry, of imagination, of 
brilliancy of any kind with these 
avocations was so incongruous as 
to become a steady source of in- 
come to the professional humorist. 

It needed some community to 
take up the challenge thrown out 
by this unconquered realm—a com- 
munity that would face the Bolshe- 
vist threat by setting the flag of 
human values on the battlements 
of economic life. The world cried 
out for those who, instead of stand- 
ing on the lofty heights of high- 
browism or looking down from the 
peaks of social snobbery, would 
boldly invade the commercial 
world, bringing into it the gifts 
formerly devoted to militarism, 
politics, art, science, philosophy. 
The material, it seemed, if the situ- 
ation was to be saved, must be in- 
terpenetrated by the spiritual. 
Business must become worthy of 
the best brains a nation could sup- 
ply. The moral principles on which 
our society is founded must be 
shown their relation to the practi- 
cal, workaday affairs of mankind. 
Psychology was needed. Art must 
oust ugliness from the abodes of 
industry. In short, there was 
needed a people who would carry 
its humanity into its business. 

To do that is the American Ad- 
venture. I do not mean that the 
American people have done it. I do 
not mean that they are consciously, 
unitedly and under the spell of 





some compelling vision of national 
destiny even attempting to do it. 
Here and there one may find a 
prophet who has sensed the mean- 
ing of the new era in human his- 
tory, who sees that, as the Renais- 
sance was an awakening to intel- 
lectual values so this is an awaken- 
ing to the possibilities awaiting us 
in the organization of material re- 
sources. But for the most part the 
movement is not yet self-conscious. 
Individuals have initiated profound 
changes in the conduct of their own 
concerns. But the _ revolution 
which their action indicates as im- 
pending is not yet grasped as a na- 
tional mission directly opposed to 
the attacking forces of Bolshevism. 
For that reason it lacks the force, 
the vital energy of Bolshevism, cen- 
tralized and fired by class passion 
as that is. But it is not those con- 
scious of a mission who create that 
mission; it is the mission which 
creates them. Gradually, yet with 
a relentless hand, it fashions a peo- 
ple for the part it is to play. The 
purpose behind the shaping events 
of their history is often obscure to 
those whom it is molding. Only in 
the final stage, even if then, do they 
wake up to the nature of their 
destiny. Not yet has the United 
States as a whole grasped the vo- 
cation to which it has been called. 
That vocation may be summarized 
as the conquest of the economic 
sphere in the name of Christianity. 
The spread of Communism east- 
ward, the penetration of the vast 
millions of the Orient by the athe- 
istic materialism of Moscow con- 
templated in the program of the 
Russian revolutionists shows why 
Providence needs America. The 
relevance of the States in point of 
time and geographical situation to 
the need created by Bolshevism is 

















too obvious for further elaboration. 

Perhaps it was a subconscious 
perception of the work for which 
America is being prepared that gave 
me that sense of adventurousness 
as I threaded my way through the 
crowds of the New York sidewalks. 


Having now surveyed the nature 
of the American Adventure we have 
to ask whether the equipment for 
it is adequate. Such an undertak- 
ing requires disciplined strength of 
a high order. Something more than 
the vague sentiments of Rotarian- 
ism and the pragmatic formulas so 
common in the commercial world 
will be required. 

It must be remembered that 
Communism is no mere hot-headed 
revolt against Capitalism. It car- 
ries a very definite philosophy and 
its leaders are widely read and 
deeply thoughtful men. Moreover, 
they are fatalists. For them the 
world-revolution is decreed in the 
irrevocable destiny of mankind. 
Lenin used to say, “Though I and 
all my colleagues were to perish 
the Revolution would still proceed.” 
This impersonal note is not without 
its dignity. To believe in a cause 
rather than in one’s own prowess is 
an asset in any movement. It: may 
sound paradoxical to say so, but 
there is something akin to religion 
in this confidence in the inevitable 
triumph of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. Babbitt would find himself 
no match for men molded by this 
school of thought. His loosely 
jointed scheme of things would 
crumple up under the weight of its 
mechanical’ conception of the uni- 
verse. Nor is it only a fatalistic 
philosophy that gives strength to 
the Russian movement. It is stern- 
ly disciplined. If the authorities do 
not explicitly claim infallibility at 
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least they act as if they did. The 
punishment of heresy is instant and 
severe. The “comrades” must fall 
into line. This is no guerrilla war- 
fare but a conflict that calls for the 
solid phalanx. Those in command 
must be sure of the obedience of 
their scattered agents in Berlin, 
London, Chicago. India and China 
must respond to orders without 
equivocation. The organization 
must move swiftly and surely. 
Among the religious institutions 
of America there is only one that 
might be expected to match this 
fatalistic monster with any chance 
of success. The Holy Catholic 
Church can secure a type of willing 
obedience which the dictators of 
Moscow can never hope to win. 
The heroic fidelity it can inspire has 
been made evident in Mexico and 
in Russia itself. No better evidence 
could be found for the fact that it 
alone is adequate for the situation, 
than the fear which it inspires in, 
and the hatred it provokes on the 
part of the Bolshevists themselves. 
Nowhere has persecution raged 
more fiercely than around the 
standard carried by Catholic hands. 
It cannot for a moment be pre- 
tended that the uncodrdinated 
forces of sectarianism, with no vis- 
ible center, without definite dogma, 
resenting discipline, deprived of the 
faith which gives the Catholic a 
calm assurance that against his 
Church the Gates of Hell shall not 
prevail—it cannot be pretended, 
I say, that, so circumstanced, sec- 
tarianism should be found able to 
offer combat to this redoubtable 
protagonist. As the conflict be- 
tween Christianity and materialistic 
atheism grows fiercer it will be 
found that Protestantism, growing 
more and more uncertain of itself 
and its principles, divided in coun- 
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sels and lacking the hoarded expe- 
rience of Rome, will either seek to 
negotiate with the enemy or fall 
back on the armed forces of civil 
government. 

It must be pointed out further 
that her firm hold on the dogma 
of the Incarnation and her posses- 
sion of the sacramental system 
places the Catholic Church in a su- 
premely advantageous position for 
combating materialism. The ultra- 
spirituality of the sectaries is seen, 
in the light of the impending con- 
flict, to be a virtual retreat from the 
physical world. The sacramental 
idea alone is capable of meeting the 
materialistic theory on its own 
ground. The repeated battles 
against various forms of Maniche- 
ism fought by the Church now 
have their reward, enabling her, as 
they do, to point to a consistent 
defense throughout the ages of the 
sacredness of the body. Yet this 
frank acceptance of the physical 
conditions of human _ existence 
runs no risk of being interpreted as 
materialism. On that side Cathol- 
icism is as strongly safeguarded as 
on the other. 

One more qualification must be 
mentioned. The Church is as sure- 
ly super-class as she is super-na- 
tional. Before her altars prince and 
peasant meet as equals. There is 
nowhere in the world a body com- 
posed of such diverse social ele- 
ments as are to be found among the 
faithful. The mingling of ranks in 
her congregations is a conspicuous 
feature which the convert, fresh 
from one of those middle-class 
communities that sprang up after 
the Reformation, particularly no- 
tices. He finds himself in a larger 
and more varied social world. He 
is struck with the absence of 


those distinctive forms of worship 
adapted, as is supposed, for vary- 
ing degrees of culture. Here are 
neither highbrow discourses nor 
“popular services.” Sage and sim- 
pleton need and appreciate the 
same means of approach to God. 
In some marvelous way which hu- 
man ingenuity could never have de- 
vised, the worship of the Church 
satisfies at one and the same time 
the profoundest intellects and the 
most illiterate. The application of 
this is clear. After the Great War 
it was seen by every candid observer 
that the Church’s international po- 
sition had given her a unique ad- 
vantage. And her progress since 
that time has been phenomenal. 
Amid the upheaval of the nations 
she stood firm—above them all, yet 
akin to all. It is not difficult to see 
that she would emerge in the same 
way and for a similar reason from 
a class-war. 

It may be that a realization of its 
function in that war will teach 
America to look to this source of 
strength. It is assuredly true that 
without the supernatural aid of the 
Church the United States will be 
unable to fulfill its mission. It may 
be that the providential purpose 
behind the appearance of this 
strange proletarian creed is to 
teach the Republic wherein lies 
her strength. As the loose ranks 
of a vague Christianity break be- 
fore the onslaught of a disciplined 
Communistic propaganda, the Old 
Guard of the historic Faith, God’s 
invincible reserves, will spring into 
view. Relying on the legionaries of 
Catholicism, America may then 
sweep forward to the triumphant 
achievement for the adventuring of 
which, as it would seem, it was 
called into being. 























AN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


By Marie SCHULTE KALLENBACH 


RS. GRAY lifted her eyes from 

the grapefruit in response to 

her husband’s voice booming across 
the breakfast table. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” 
he announced, handing her the let- 
ter which he had been reading be- 
tween scoops of fruit. 

Alicia Gray took the letter and 
read it in silence. 

“That means he will be here to- 
morrow, Saturday, I suppose.” 
She handed the letter back to her 
husband. “I wonder where he has 
been wandering these past five 
years—he mentions such casual 
things as capping icy mountains 
and fretting desert sands.” 

“Half dead and half fed and com- 
ing back to civilization for a bath. 
We'll give him all he wants to eat 
and a bed, too, for awhile,” he an- 
swered. 

If Doctor Gray had been more than 
usually observant, he would have 
noted the rosy flush that mounted 
into his wife’s face as she read the 
letter but John’s eyes were keen 
only when a patient’s symptoms 
were on view. 

“I wonder how long he will re- 
main,” she ventured. 

“T'll run him back to town with 
me, Monday morning.” He tackled 
the French toast with appetite. 
“Something of an old beau of yours, 
wasn’t he before I came around?” 

His wife laughed lightly. 

“Not quite before and hardly aft- 
er,” she evaded, as the Doctor, ris- 
ing, snatched his hat and a hasty 
kiss, and ran heavily off the porch 
to the waiting car in the road. John 
was a giant of a man, dark and 


powerfully built, and matrimony 
had not lessened his girth or his 
good nature. 


Instead of hurrying back into the 
house to give orders for a changed 
market list, Alicia sat down in the 
easy chair on the porch and fol- 
lowed the disappearing car with 
musing eyes. She did not see it, 
but visioned again the overhanging 
trees and the dim lit lane of five 
years ago when she had bidden 
farewell to Michael Williams. She 
had never forgotten her first pro- 
posal. Few women do. She won- 
dered what power had compelled 
her to refuse him. She had almost 
decided to say “yes” when into her 
life bulked the corpulent and good- 
natured form of Doctor Gray. Two 
men were never less alike. Before 
John’s advent, she had never ana- 
lyzed her feelings, never had tried 
to determine just what influence it 
was that swayed her in the presence 
of Williams. But when John came, 
she knew. She feared Michael— 
she seemed snared in his presence. 
He overpowered her by the mag- 
netism of his energy—he attracted 
her only by the force of his own 
over-mastering will, and she was 
afraid. It wasn’t a question of love 
—she knew this instantly after she 
had met John—for the two men 
were poles apart in temperament. 
Alicia, dreading this fear, knowing 
life would mean nothing to her but 
a constant menace, decided that she 
would fight it, would oppose her 
will power to his, even though she 
knew that with that greater energy 
he would probably go much farther 
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in life than the Doctor—reach to 
heights that John would never even 
aspire to—and Alicia was not in- 
sensible to glory and the pulse of 
fame, the clamor of the multitude 
in the wake of the elect. It was a 
hard decision to make, it was an or- 
deal, an abnegation, and she exerted 
her will to its breaking point. Mi- 
chael was so confident of his quar- 
ry. He felt that his love could be 
and would be the victor when he 
put it to the test. Alicia would be 
swept quite helpless into his arms. 
And she had stunned him with a 
San * 

“NO?” 

“No, Michael!” 

His face grew whiter than hers 
as they looked into each other’s 
eyes and then, turning abruptly, 
without another word, he strode off 
into the woods, rudely leaving her 
to find her way home alone. Until 
this morning she had never heard 
from him again. 

Before another year had passed, 
she had entered this house, the 
bride of Doctor Gray. During their 
early married life she had seen 
the name of Michael Williams 
mount into the prints of fame. He 
had gone far, as she knew he would, 
and had become famous and each 
time she saw the name, the old 
dread swept over her and clutched 
her heart with icy hands. She 
prayed that never would she see 
him again, for she plumbed the vol- 
canic depths of his nature so well, 
that she knew humbled pride would 
force him to even greater lengths 
than his ambition, and she had 
humbled him into dust by her re- 
fusal. One thing had eluded him 
and that thing so intensely desired 
by his domineering, despotic soul. 
Impediments only spurred him to 
new endeavors—pushed him with a 


frenzy only capture could appease. 
He surmounted facts, demolished 
rules and made his own laws—the 
opinion of the world never halted 
him—he was his own judge and 
jury. She must never let him see 
how much she feared him or all 
would be lost. The fact that she 
was bound to another would move 
him not at all. Alicia was afraid. 

At last she managed to bring her 
mind back to the duty of the day. 
Housekeeping has much in its fa- 
vor,—it serves to distract the mind 
from other cares, substituting many 
of its own; and Alicia was a perfect 
little housekeeper and a _ better 
mother. 

Insistent little calls of “Baf, baf,” 
hurried her to the second floor and 
her mind was freed again of its 
nightmare. In the realm of moth- 
erhood, she found relief and the 
blessed balm of forgetfulness. No 
worrisome frets could distract the 
little court of love and tournament 
of joy which followed the next two 
hours after the awakening of little 
Felicia Joan. Breathless from the 
long romp, the usual noon siesta 
was suggested by the panting moth- 
er, but the little three-year-old pro- 
tested and a truce was declared 
and hostilities avoided by a prom- 
ised story. 

“What shall it be to-day?” asked 
the disheveled mother. 

“Tell me "bout giants and ele- 
phants and tigers and bears and... 
and...” the list threatened to be- 
come endless. 

“Once upon a time, there lived a 
giant, a great lonely giant, who 
lived all by himself in a castle in a 
far-off woods—” 

“Did he live all alone, muvver?” 

“All alone in his great big castle 
lived the great big giant—” 

“How big?” 








So 
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“As big—as big—” for an instant 
the mother floundered for a com- 
parison. 

“As big as daddy?”—the supreme 
height had been named. 

“Just a bit bigger than daddy”— 
but instantly a wave of remorse 
swept over Alicia and she added 
hastily—“but not so brave, not 
nearly so brave as daddy. And he 
wanted to own a certain prize, a 
great treasure and he looked for it 
everywhere in the world, starting 
out from a little town like this—” 

“Muvver—will he come here?”— 
the breathless little lips were pursed 
and the eyes wide with wonder— 
“shall I see him?” 

“Perhaps,—but you mustn’t be 
afraid when he comes—mother will 
be here—and daddy, too—” 

“Has he got a little girl like me?” 

“He lost his little girl one day, 
long ago, and he is trying always to 
find her again.” 

Followed then a torrent of ques- 
tions, swamping Alicia, until all had 
been satisfied and the fatigued little 
mind had succumbed to sleep in her 
arms. 

She carried her little daughter 
gently into the nursery and the 
thrall of her kingdom vanished. 
She was again face to face with her 
fears and the undeniable fact that 
the author of them would appear 
within the hour. For an instant 
panic seized her and she contem- 
plated flight. She could create a 
fictitious engagement—a sick friend 
—needing immediate help — oh, 
there were, there must be ways to 
avoid this encounter. Already she 
felt the impassioned power of this 
intruder into her paradise. 

She was still debating when she 
heard the heavy well-known foot- 
step of her husband crossing the 
front porch and the lighter springy 


step that followed after. It was too 
late. She must face him. 

Calling down a brief greeting, 
she begged a few minutes grace and 
she began to dress feverishly, all the 
time hearing the fragments of talk 
drifting up from the living room 
and catching the odor of their 
cigars. She knew instantly that 
Turkish brand so intimately asso- 
ciated with Michael Williams. The 
booming tones of her husband easily 
reached her, but the visitor’s, not 
so well. She finally came down- 
stairs, pausing at the doorway to 
pull herself together, half angered 
at her fears and nervousness. She 
faced both men and held out a 
hand to each, subconsciously not- 
ing how much broader and bigger 
her husband appeared in contrast 
to the lean length of their swarthy 
guest. 

The well-remembered black hair 
was smoothed evenly back from the 
bulking forehead beneath which the 
piercing black eyes glittered fever- 
ishly. In one glance, Alicia knew 
he had not changed. 

“He is just the same, isn’t he, 
John,” she addressed her husband, | 
adroitly avoiding Michael’s eyes 
which never left her face. 

He held her hand just an instant, 
however, and dropping it in his 
sudden impetuous way said: 

“But you have changed glorious- 
ly. I left a tender white bud and 
find a perfect flower.” 

It was just like him to override 
convention and deliberately com- 
pliment her in a sweeping broad- 
side. The sudden onslaught threw 
her off her guard and she faltered 
for an answer; but her husband un- 
consciously came to her aid with a 
mighty laugh. 

“That’s good,” he boomed glee- 
fully, “that’s great. I can take part 
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of that compliment to myself, since 
she is my better half.” 

The tinkle of the dinner bell 
saved both from replying and as 
they gave their attention to the 
meal, the constant good nature of 
Dr. Gray bubbled with zeal to en- 
tertain his guest. Alicia was su- 
premely thankful. All through the 
meal, she felt the hungry eyes of 
Michael constantly absorbing her 
face, frustrating her repartee and 
making her feel absurd and ill at 
ease. She was beginning to break 
beneath the strain. She was satis- 
fied, however, that John had not 
sensed the situation. He was like 
that, comfortable and innocently 
oblivious to undercurrents in the 
social atmosphere. 

“Well,” he asked, as the dessert 
was passed around, “where do we 
go from here, meaning the lion of 
the evening, of course.” 

“Not so far along the chase, this 
time,” was the cryptic reply. “I am 
upon a delicate quest, but one in 
which I shall eventually succeed. I 
never fail, if I care to exert myself.” 
The black eyes of the speaker came 
directly against Alicia’s wide blue 
ones in daring challenge, but she 
bravely held her own against them. 

“And then,” again the host came 
unwittingly to his wife’s rescue. 

“And then having won what I 
came for, I shall turn native again.” 
He pushed his chair back with easy 
grace. “This quest has been a teas- 
ing hangover for years; I’ve got to 
settle it once for all—and then I'll 
go back.” 

The men arose and leaving the 
table drew their chairs about the 
fireplace to which Alicia had sent 
the Doctor with a look. Once more 
she was free for a moment and she 
turned to the culinary oblivion 
again but the charm of forgetting 


had been broken. She never for an 
instant ceased in the constant bul- 
warking of her mind against that 
of Williams. She determined that 
she would not be alone with him 
for a moment. But she had scarce- 
ly taken her place beside her hus- 
band when the bell rang and the 
maid announced an emergency call 
from a patient. 

The doctor rose with a resigned 
air and excused himself for a half 
hour. Alicia’s heart sank. 

“T’ll be back in a jiffy,” he as- 
sured them, “you can jolly each 
other until I get back, I suppose.” 

But not a word passed between 
them until the motor wheels had 
died into the distance. 

“Well, Alicia, you failed to tell 
me you were glad I came”; Wil- 
liams’s voice was soft, insinuating- 
ly caressing. 

“Frankly, I am not,” she replied 
evenly, “I cannot see the use of 
stirring up old embers; but it’s what 
I would expect of you”; she mar- 
veled that her tone held its level 
lightness. 

Williams rose and walked about 
the room impatiently and as sud- 
denly subsided again into his seat, 
throwing his cigar into the fireplace 
with an impetuous fling. 

“Alicia, you know me _ well 
enough, I suppose, to know that I 
never give in unless I get what I 
am after. When desires hold me, 
control me, force me, they are big- 
ger than I am—and they are bigger 
than you are, too—there can be but 
one answer—” 

There was a flutter of the por- 
tiéres and a little fairy seemed to 
float into the room. 

“Baby—my dearest—this is bed- 
time.” 

But the dainty little intruder had 
gone toward the visitor, her little 
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bare feet padding along the floor, 
her large eyes staring into his as 
she balanced herself before him. 

“Are you the giant?” she asked 
eagerly, fearlessly. 

For an instant the man in the 
chair hesitated— and then he 
laughed a little queerly and asked 
in turn, 

“IT don’t know, am I?” 

“Muvver said you were; said you 
were norful big giant and I mustn’t 
be a bit afraid of you. I must be 
brave like her, cause you had lost 
your little girl and couldn’t find her 
anywheres and I’m orful sorry for 
you and not a bit afraid, not a bit.” 

She paused for breath, wriggling 
her little toes in all too plain em- 
barrassment in spite of her vaunted 
bravery. 

With a sudden swoop the giant 
had gathered her into his arms— 
and she snuggled closely up to him 
while her eyes never left his face. 

“What’s your name?” she placed 
a tiny pink digit into the lines of 
his cheek. 

“Michael,” he answered slowly. 

“Michael! Why he was the lead- 
er of all the good angels that pushed 
the big bad angels deep down out of 
heaven. That’s a good name for a 
giant.” 

The giant looked at his little bur- 
den quizzically and seemed in deep 
thought. 

“Now what is your name?” he 
asked her softly. 

“Felicia Joan. My daddy says 
that means ‘happy John’ and that’s 
him, but I know muvver is happy 
too.” 

The visitor lifted piercing eyes 


over the child’s head to the woman 
in the doorway. 

“Yes, mother does look happy, 
very—Happy Joan.” He hesitated a 
moment and then went on slowly— 
“shall I tell you a story?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“Once upon a time a giant came 
out of his woods and wandered off 
into a city where he didn’t belong 
at all. He managed to break into 
a lovely little house where he was 
going to steal the best and richest 
treasure there—but he forgot that 
whenever he found real happiness, 
he could be conquered and anybody 
who said ‘Happy Giant’ to him 
could make him a prisoner—and 
so after he had broken into this 
house and was just going to steal 
the prize, a little fairy appeared be- 
fore him and said quickly:—now 
what did she say?” he asked the 
child, playfully. 

“Happy Giant,” she gleefully re- 
torted. 

“Exactly. That is just what the 
little fairy said—and the giant was 
so surprised to see a little fairy in 
that house, because he was only 
thinking of the treasure he wished | 
to steal—and so, instead of captur- 
ing the prize, he was caught himself 
and banished forever—” 

“Ha, ha,” boomed a voice from 
the doorway, “captured already?” 
and with a firm tread the Doctor 
moved into the room, his arm about 
his wife’s waist, drawing her in with 
him. 

“A hopeless prisoner,” confessed 
the visitor, but with a shriek his 
fairy had flown into her father’s 
arms. 











THE WINDOW-LAMP 
By Lee CLARKE 


WHEN nights are black as ebony and rain a-pouring down, 

And lightning glares around Red Cliff while thunder shakes the town, 
Old Betty lights the window-lamp, then prays: “Lord! calm the sea, 
Watch o’er my boys and keep them safe and send them home to me.” 


And strange to say, when nights are clear, a full moon sailing high, 

And all the little wand’ring stars a-trawling through the sky, 

She lights the self-same window-lamp, then sits down in her chair 
Before the hearth and seems to see her boys all circled there. 

And then she says, “God bless us now! Should they come home to-night, 
Their hearts would overflow with joy to see the window-light.” 


For listen folks— 

Old Thornton Lee, aboard the Gale, toiled in Newfoundland’s fog. 
The Gale returned, twas one boat short—so read her fateful Log. 
Then Dan, her pride, the eldest lad, he was the next to go 

Up to the North a-hunting seals and braving berg and floe; 

Until one day the Greenland mists came creeping o’er the sea, 

The way "tis said the ocean mists creep o’er the sands o’ Dee; 

So, when they called the roll that night Dan did not answer, “Here.” 
“But Dan is with the Eskimos and will return next year,” 

Says Betty. Then looks out to sea beyond the Red Cliff shore, 

And seems to be a-listening for his step upon the floor. 

Next, Mark and Tom they fain must go a-sailing far away. 

The Golden Rod for Zanzibar went dropping down the Bay 

With Mark and Tom high in the shrouds while Betty kissed her hand. 
The Golden Rod crossed o’er the bar and faded from the land. 

Years past—the Accomac came home. Her Log read—“Tenth of May: 
We saw the clipper Golden Rod just south of Mafia.* 

Her yards, masts, shrouds, and tattered sails the sinking sun’s rays flared, 
And, like a row of demon eyes, her starboard scuppers glared. 

No soul aboard could we discern, nor signal flag, nor light, 

But, reeling on with wind and tide, she merged into the night.” 

And so the owners listed her as lost with all her crew, 

And built another Clipper Ship the way they always do. 

Then Blue Sea Sam came home and told of rafting for a week 


1A small island south of Zanzibar. 
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Along the coast of Africa and down to Mozambique. 

So Betty says: “Now Mark and Tom could raft as well as he, 

And make the Port Inhambane or Port Quilimané.? 

Once there, and they escape dengue® of that plague-stricken shore, 
Some trading ship will surely call and bring them home once more.” 
Then Donnell joined the U.S. N. But now, he lies asleep 

Just off the coast of North Luzon unnumbered fathoms deep. 
Still—“Bless your heart!” old Betty says: “Don will be home some day, 
For he is with the Tagalos or maybe in Cathay.” 

Next Dick and Joe went voyaging to distant Singapore, 

Where yet the pirate plies his trade and typhoons rage and roar. 
Since then no word has come of them. Some say, they’re sailing still. 
While others say, Joe digs for gold along a lonesome rill 

In scorching West Australia where the crafty Bushmen hide, 

And where the eucalyptus grows and kangaroos abide. 

And then tell how the Torch, with Dick, left Syd* for Callao, 

But ran into a hurricane laden with Andes snow. 

And how they fought the storm, but lost off drear St. Felix shore, 
Where breakers boom their threnody—‘“Forever—ever—more.” 
Still—“Bless your heart!” old Betty says, “Now that could never be! 
For Dick and Joe would stand as one long as they sailed the sea.” 
Last—Lawrence told his mother how the sea called night and day: 
“The wind and sea, and Mark and Tom are calling me away.” 
Then Betty fell down on her knees and sobbed aloud: “Don’t go! 

I’m growing old, I’m growing old, don’t leave your mother so. 
Besides you’re all that I have left. O, God! don’t go, I pray!” 

And so he promised he’d give o’er thoughts of the sea and stay. 
But one dark night he stole aboard the tramp ship Polly Prim; 

At dawn of day she fell away below the sky-line’s rim. 


Now years have passed since Lawrence sailed, but still old Betty says, 
Her boys will every one be home to gladden her last days. 

And so—although her goodman’s drowned and sons all scattered far 
From Greenland’s shore where snow-slides roar to seething Zanzibar, 
Each night she lights the window-lamp, then sits down in her chair 
Before the hearth and seems to see her boys all circled there. 

And then she says, “God bless us now! Should they come home to-night, 
Their hearts would overflow with joy to see the window-light.” 


2Two ports south of Zanzibar. 
8sPronouneed deng-ga. A kind of fever peculiar to the East coast of Africa. 


«Sydney. 











“7“REDITING the Incredible”’— 

this is precisely what I was 
said to have been doing in my con- 
version. That I was likely to do 
this seemed to be the main concern 
of my friends when my conversion 
was imminent. One of them was 
kind enough to state in writing that, 
in order to become a convert to the 
Catholic faith, I would “have to 
anesthetize” my brain. The nature 
of the anezsthetic I should have to 
use was not mentioned; and I pre- 
sumed that Catholicism itself was 
to be its own anzsthetic,—a rather 
curious state of affairs, as one can 
see at a glance. 

Others of my friends, all sudden- 
ly anxious about my spiritual con- 
dition with an anxiety never before 
shown, bluntly told me that, in or- 
der to become a Catholic, I would 
first have to resolve myself into 
something like a driveling idiot, 
with the dull eye and slack jaw of 
a village simple. They were at 
pains to have me know that I was 
tottering on the brink of a precipice, 
and that, to save myself from some 
sort of fatal plunge, I must assert 
my reason, and leap back from the 
terrible danger while there was yet 
time. They gave me to understand 
pretty clearly that, should I enter 
the Catholic Church, they would 
lose respect for my intellect, for the 
rightness of its workings, for the 
validity of its judgments as well as 
for the general soundness of its 
conclusions. In brief, they assured 
me that in my conversion, I would 
pass from the realm of reason to 
that of unreason, accepting beliefs 
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impossible of acceptance by ration- 
al men. 
But I have not been at all con- 


scious of any such thing. In fact, 
my impressions of conversion, ex- 
perimentally tried, have been all the 
other way; and I seem to have 
passed from a less to a more rea- 
sonable sphere. I have concluded 
that, at times and in strange ways, 
life overleaps logic, and proves in 
actual experience that theoretic im- 
possibilities may be practical ac- 
tualities, that so-called incredulities 
are, judged by their fruits, most be- 
lievable, and that faith is reason’s 
most mature, manly, yet subtle, ex- 
ercise. 

Yes, I have been accused of be- 
lieving things “impossible of be- 
lief.” And this is the stick with 
which Catholicism is thumped on 
the head, as well as the bogey set 
up to scare away would-be converts. 

When the phrase “impossible of 
belief” is used, one fears that one’s 
friends are using it in its slangy, 
present-day sense, and not at all in 
its stricter, more dignified mean- 
ing. In our divorce courts, for ex- 
ample, husbands and wives, in 
swarms, are accusing each other of 
being “impossible people” to live 
with, a meaningless sort of blanket 
accusation. Yet is there anything 
more damaging you can say of any- 
one than that he is an utterly “im- 
possible” chap, leaving one to im- 
agine anything against him, who, to 
some one else, may be entirely “pos- 
sible”? Perhaps the secret of his 
“impossibility” may lie in you, not 
in him; and because of something 





















in you, the two of you are unable 
to hitch. I may find your “impos- 
sible” man a most charming, loyal 
and serviceable friend. You see, it 
all depends. 

May it not be that the secret of 
the “impossibility” of Catholicism, 
on which some of my friends have 
laid so much stress, lies, not in 
Catholicism, but in themselves? At 
any rate, it is a question well worth 
their serious consideration. Are 
they not putting themselves in a 
rather curious position when they 
lightly shrug off the Catholic faith 
with the half-slangy term, “impos- 
sible”? 

If Catholicism were a stranger re- 
cently arrived in one’s town, if it 
were apt to skulk in dark corners 
and haunt lonely back-alleys, if it 
steadily and suspiciously avoided 
meeting people, if it had no spirit- 
ual bank account to show, if it be- 
gan, on the slightest provocation, 
to run amuck with brickbats and 
revolvers battering citizens and 
shooting up the town generally, if 
it could give no account of itself as 
to where it came from, why it was 
here, and what work it meant to do, 
perhaps it might be all right to call 
it “impossible,” or pretty much any- 
thing else one saw fit. 

But, in view of everything, is 
there not a prima facie case against 
the one who calls it “impossible,” 
and in favor of Catholicism? For 
two thousand years Catholicism has 
been in the public eye, in so many 
ways, and in so many lands, and 
has been scrutinized so closely by 
so many of the keenest minds of 
enemies as well as friends, and has 
backed up its claims by so many 
kindly, helpful acts through so 


many years, and has set permanent- 
ly in human life so many strong, 
serviceable institutions at the cost 
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of so much money and so many 
lives, that it does seem a little late 
in the day, and decidedly ungra- 
cious, to say the least, to try to 
brush Catholicism aside with the 
cheap sneer “impossible.” 

Taking the word “impossible” in 
its stricter meaning, one doubts if 
even Huxley himself, prince of ra- 
tionalists and anti-supernaturalists, 
would ever have applied the term 
to Catholicism. His scientific dic- 
tum was, “all things are possible in 
the natural world,” and he held that 
anything could happen. It was al- 
together a case of improbability, not 
of impossibility with him in regard 
to the supernatural; and in view of 
what has already happened in the 
field of science, not to mention 
what is likely to happen in the 
next decade, a wise, calm rational- 
ist—not of the crowd of noisy, flur- 
ried little pseudo-scientists who talk 
so much and so loudly—will be 
chary of applying too narrowly 
even the rule of probability as the 
final test of certain truths. In the 
field of science “impossibility” 
and “improbability” are practically 
meaningless terms nowadays; and, 
as a matter of fact, they never have 
been much more than apologies 
for crass ignorance, especially in 
regard to the miraculous elements 
in the Christian religion. They are 
still used by cautious, stuffy people 
to warn adventurous souls from 
pelting off on that most thrilling 
hunt of all,—religion,—in which the 
quarry, flying high and far, gives 
one a long, hard chase through cat- 
tle-browsed meadows, along quick 
streams full of sun-glints, over 
grim mountains on whose crests 
airs are pure, views wide and clouds 
near, and a chase in which, strang- 
est of all, the quarry means itself 
to be caught, served and eaten to 
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the lasting satisfaction of the one 
who is brave enough and enduring 
enough to keep up the long pur- 
suit. 

It is in the religious sphere that 
“impossibility” sinks to its mini- 
mum of meaning, as is suggested in 
the phrase, “With God all things 
are possible.” In fact, in religion it 
is the impossible and the improb- 
able too, which are always happen- 
ing, upsetting all our smug secular 
notions about the way things must 
work. In His multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes, Christ proved 
that even our four stable principles 
of arithmetic do not hold in reli- 
gion, though we think them iron- 
clad and of universal application. 
For example, when St. Paul is 
added to the Church, splay-eyed ra- 
tionalists readily say, “Yes, one 
person has been added to the 
Church,” whereas clear-eyed Cath- 
olics know that tens of thousands 
of men and women were really 
added in the one St. Paul. 

The reason some people find it 
“impossible” to accept the Catholic 
faith, while readily accepting that 
of Protestant bodies, is that the 
Catholic Church declines either to 
minimize or explain away the very 
thing which they profess to be un- 
able to accept, the supernatural; 
and the reason they find the super- 
natural impossible of their accept- 
ance is the fact of the mystery in 
which it is always wrapped. So 
they resolve the fact of mystery into 
a sort of trumped-up charge against 
Catholicism itself; and where mys- 
tery is, they claim that they are al- 
ways able to detect superstition, 
and they charge that Catholicism 
necessarily breeds superstition, and 
that Catholics are superstitious 
rather than religious. 

Yet, is superstition a necessary 
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consequence of mystery? Are the 
two not, as we shall show, poles 
apart? Are not those intellectual- 
ists, who are so afraid of mystery, 
the most superstitious of all? Are 
they not like children, afraid of the 
dark? Catholics are not at all 
afraid of mystery as such. Are 
they not, then, less superstitious 
than those brave people who fall 
into shivering alarms at it? 

It is not the mental acceptance of 
the supernatural which certain peo- 
ple find so “impossible.” Here and 
there, you may find a sheer philo- 
sophical agnostic, who is honestly 
beset by a certain mental inability 
to credit the supernatural; but such 
philosophical doubters are very 
rare, and one grants their existence 
on theoretic grounds rather than 
because they have ever been met in 
real life. Disability to accept the 
supernatural is, for the most part, 
if not altogether, caused by sheer 
fright, panicky, disabling, which 
seizes childish souls when fairly 
confronted with that mystery which 
must always cling about the super- 
natural. They are rudimentally 
afraid of that which they cannot 
explain, and are indeed “like in- 
fants crying in the night .. . and 
with no language but a cry.” It is 
a bad state to be in: afraid of mys- 
tery; and it is the worst form of 
all superstition. It means a bad 
case of mental nerves, induced by 
fear of the unknown,—childish fear 
of the dark. 

The fact of mystery does en- 
shroud Catholicism; and the Church 
makes no effort to do away with it, 
or to modify it, or to apologize for 
it, or to blow it away by creating 
artificial drafts of one rationalistic 
kind or another. The Church 
knows that in receiving the super- 
natural as her basis, and her mes- 




















sage, and her power, she is bound 
to accept also the fact of mystery 
as the very element in which the 
supernatural “lives and moves and 
has its being.” In fact, the Church 
takes pains to keep the fact of mys- 
tery, as truth’s atmosphere, con- 
stantly before the minds of her 
children. She wishes her children 
to be unafraid of mystery, and to 
be rid of all superstitious fears in 
the face of the unknown. The 
Church might have adopted another 
method, and, by abolishing the su- 
pernatural, done away with mys- 
tery. But she saw that, in doing 
this, she would be abolishing reli- 
gion itself, and, in the end, herself 
also, since she exists for the sake 
of religion; and certainly, religion, 
without the supernatural, without 
miracle, without mystery, is incon- 
ceivable, or rather, it is conceivable 
only on the vain assumption that 
man’s time-and-space-bound mind 
can, at a stretch, take in all of the 
infinite and eternal,—an assump- 
tion rejected by even Mr. Mencken 
who recently confessed in The 
American Mercury, that “knowledge 
must always stop short of com- 
pleteness.” 

Unlike non-Catholics, Catholics 
are accustomed to face the fact of 
mystery day by day, and to do so 
as a religious privilege and duty. 
There is no form of Catholic devo- 
tion more widespread in the Church 
than the recitation of the Rosary; 
and in my prayer book I read, “the 
Rosary is a form of prayer, at once 
mental and vocal, in which the fif- 
teen chief mysteries of our faith 
are contemplated.” Literally then, 
hundreds of thousands of Catholics 
in our own land are, every day, 
brought face to face with “the fif- 
teen chief mysteries” of the Chris- 
tian religion, not in slavish fear of 
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the unknown, which would make 
the Rosary the least popular form 
of devotion, but in a spirit of lov- 
ing piety as expressed in the words 
which run all through the Rosary, 
“Our Father Who art in heaven” 
and “Hail Mary, full of grace.” 
There they kneel, and confronting 
the mind-staggering “chief mys- 
teries” of their faith, and reaching 
through the thick, awesome belt of 
mystery to the encouraging Father- 
Heart of God, and the comforting 
Mother-Heart of the Blessed Virgin, 
they are not only not afraid, but 
are made brave and strong and 
faithful for life and in death. In 
other words, the Catholic Church 
realizes, in her teaching and prac- 
tice, that mystery is indeed the ele- 
ment in which truth abides, always 
and everywhere. 

The relation of mystery to truth 
is, in one way, simple enough. 
Ordinarily we speak of water as the 
element in which fish live, air as 
the element of birds, and earth that 
of worms. Each has its own ele- 
ment in which alone it thrives. A 
fish dies when thrust into either 
air or earth; a bird perishes when 
put in earth or water; and a worm 
cannot live in air or water. One 
scarcely knows why things have 
been so ordered; but they have 
been. So, broadly speaking, mys- 
tery may be said to be the element 
in which truth lives and thrives; 
and as air is to birds, earth to 
worms and water to fish, so is mys- 
tery to truth. Again, why this is 
so, no one seems to be able to tell; 
but that it is so, all must grant. 
Yet it is on this plain, simple fact 
that so many people trip, and take 
nasty tumbles — somewhat ludic- 
rous ones it must be confessed— 
and, angrily sprawling on the 
ground, they bawl forth their fatu- 
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ous charges of superstition at those 
who have been sensible enough to 
see that mystery is truth’s element, 
and to walk accordingly. 

The Old Testament seers visioned 
the relation of mystery to truth 
even though they could not explain 
it. The Psalmist realized that God 
has “clouds and darkness round 
about Him.” The Prophet Isaias 
says, “In the year that King Ozias 
died, I saw the Lord of hosts,” a 
statement which seems to contra- 
dict that of St. John, “No man hath 
seen God at any time”; but the 
Prophet goes on to modify his orig- 
inal statement, by telling us that, 
at the time, “the temple was filled 
with smoke”—the “clouds and 
darkness” of the Psalmist—and, 
also, that through the rolling clouds 
of smoke, all he really saw was 
“His train which filled the temple.” 
But the idea of mystery is what im- 
presses us in considering Isaias’s 
vision of God,—his apprehension of 
the presence of God through the 
thick curtains of smoke which ob- 
scured Him. 

And another Prophet, Habacuc, 
in the most poetic burst of prophet- 
ic song in the Old Testament, cries, 
“God came from Teman, and the 
Holy One from Mount Paran, and 
His glory covered the earth .. . and 
He had rays of light coming out of 
His Hands, and there was the hid- 
ing of His power.” It seems strange 
that the rays of light coming out of 
God’s hands should not have im- 
pressed the Prophet as a manifes- 
tation, rather than as a conceal- 
ment, of power; yet such was the 
case, and his mind dwells on the 
infinite resources of secreted power 
of which the emanations were but 
a faint suggestion. We are plainly 
told in the Book of Proverbs that 
“It is the glory of God to conceal a 
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thing.” It is not always easy to get 
hold of the idea of concealed good- 
ness and beneficent power; we are 
so accustomed to hide our vices, 
weaknesses and defects, that we 
come to look on secrecy as wrong 
in and of itself. 

Such a position is, of course, all 
wrong. One doubts if there be a 
more valuable religious method 
than that of concealment, especial- 
ly in our own time when publicity 
has run riot, and has taken to it- 
self an obtrusive value, fictitious in 
kind and in degree quite absurd. 
The Church has never followed the 
fatuous method of having all her 
goods in the shop window, or even 
the choicest of her wares there. 
Our Lord instructed His disciples 
to pray to a “Father Who seeth in 
secret.” On several occasions He 
bound them to secrecy in regard to 
certain of His words and works. In 
their alms there was to be this same 
method of concealment, and they 
were not to let their left hand know 
what their right hand did. The 
growth of the Kingdom of God was 
to be as silent and secret as that of 
a grain of mustard seed, so much 
so that He could say of it, “the 
Kingdom cometh not with observa- 
tion; neither shall men say Lo, here; 
Lo, there.” It was “like leaven 
which a woman hid in a measure 
of meal.” His Divinity was se- 
creted in His Humanity; and on 
but one occasion in three years of 
public ministry, on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, did it burst forth 
in its blinding effulgence. And in 
the Church the same method is fol- 
lowed, the Blessed Sacrament be- 
ing “exposed” only on occasion and 
for special purposes, while, ordina- 
rily, the consecrated Host is care- 
fully hidden away in the tabernacle 
on the altar. And all through Ca- 




















tholicism there is this divine blend- 
ing of mystery and truth, of con- 
cealment and manifestation, of the 
secret and its revelation. 

Why the fact of mystery should 
be such a fearsome thing only as it 
has reference to religion, when it is 
so casually taken for granted in 
other things, is hard to under- 
stand, and suggests prejudicial 
forces at work. Any schoolboy 
knows that truth does not come to 
him, but that he must go after it, 
and that he gets it only as he does 
go after it. Sometimes he quite 
properly resents being stuffed with 
dry facts by his teachers against 
his will, since he realizes, in his own 
clumsy fashion, that this stuffing 
process is not going-after-and-get- 
ting truth even though he be told 
that it is. What he fails to realize 
is that the dry facts had to be 
gathered and were gathered, by 
patient searchers, from far and 
near, with the sweat of toil, through 
many years, dug up from the earth, 
pulled down from the heavens, dis- 
sected out of animals, torn from the 
breasts of flowers, fished up out of 
the depths of the seas, blasted out 
of granite cliffs and rocky strata, 
for the doing of which things many 
instruments had to be perfected in 
the dim twilight of imperfect 
knowledge; and all this in order 
that a few tiny grains of truth 
might be garnered from the moun- 
tain heaps of mystery where they 
lay imbedded. 

Truth, like God, has “clouds and 
darkness round about it,” and only 
an imbecile would deny this. The 
story of the progress of the human 
mind is merely the record of man’s 
effort to penetrate into and through 
mystery in order to arrive at truth. 
And strange, the deeper the mys- 
tery from which man drags truth, 
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the more he prizes the grain or two 
he has been able to get, and the 
louder he huzzas at his feat. That 
which he comes by easily, lying on 
the plain surface of things, ready- 
to-hand, under a mere film-covering 
of mystery, he is apt to look on 
with suspicion as being either some- 
thing less than truth, or as a truth 
of small importance. The deeper 
he digs into the earth, the harder 
and more dangerous his flights to 
the poles, the higher he climbs 
among the stars, the better he likes 
it, and the more valuable he thinks 
the truth he brings back. 

It is the fact of mystery that 
keeps the human mind alert and 
eager. Do away with mystery and 
our minds will soon deteriorate, 
and we will lose interest in every- 
thing, or have interest merely as 
cattle are interested in grass, and 
hogs in their pens. Mystery it is 
which dares the human mind to 
come on and try in the matter of 
truth. It is the spur which pricks 
the slack flanks of our lazy minds, 
and sends them off at a gallop on 
the search for truth. How long 
would any one branch of science 
claim the serious attention of lively 
minds, were it not for mystery? 
Take botany, for example: how 
long would it prove interesting to 
youngsters, or oldsters either, pos- 
sessed of keen, agile, adventuresome 
minds, were every last thing con- 
nected with plant life to be fully 
known and recorded, with not a sin- 
gle scrap of mystery left? Botany 
would soon be a dead science in so 
far as strong, penetrative intellects 
are concerned. In fact, mystery is 
our guarantee of progress in hu- 
man knowledge, since it is truth’s 
constant challenge to our intellec- 
tual powers. 

Why certain men should demand 
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that religious truth live in an at- 
mosphere different from that in 
which all other truth very evident- 
ly lives, is something more than 
surprising. Yet they seem to ex- 
pect this in the face of their uni- 
versal experience of truth in all oth- 
er regions of human thought. Were 
one to cast aside Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity—in which one is asked 
to believe that parallel lines do ac- 
tually meet—on the sole ground of 
the outlandish mystery which, for 
most of us, surrounds it, one would 
foolishly expose one’s self to all 
sorts of contemptuous sneers, many 
of which would be justifiable. Reli- 
gious truth, apart from a heavy 
swathing of mystery, is unthink- 
able. It is not merely a matter of 
all religions having had their mys- 
teries, but it is a matter of plain 
fact that religion, to be religion, 
must have mystery. Men would 
pay no attention to one devoid of 
mystery, and, quite reasonably, 
would assume an attitude of utter 
indifference towards it. Such a re- 
ligion would be, at most, another 
dust-heap of moral maxims; and 
men know that what they need is 
not another moral code, but inner 
ability to meet the demands of the 
codes they already have, especially 
the peculiarly exacting ones of the 
Christian religion. A thoroughly 
explored religion would be without 
charm or potency, and could never 
be a gospel (good spell), in fact 
would have no spell of any kind to 
cast upon us. It would bea dull, drab 
affair,—the sort of thing to which 
attempts to rationalize the Christian 
religion have ever reduced it. 
Considering our own day intel- 
lectually rather than morally, one 
is bound to be struck by a certain 
sophistication which seems to ex- 
clude re-creating wonder from our 








minds, and we profess to be sur- 
prised at nothing. Yet wonder and 
surprise, both springing from our 
sense of mystery, are necessary ton- 
ics in the sad, steady grind of the 
life of our day, and without their 
refreshment we are bound to lapse 
into dull drudges, with our noses 
constantly on the grindstone, and 
our eyes able to see only what 
noses-on-grindstones permit them 
to see,—the turning disc of gritty 
rock, and the cluttered ground at 
our feet. 

Relief from life’s strain is sought 
nowadays in escape—by means of 
fast motor cars, for instance, which 
whirr us away from it, or by an 
abandonment to hectic pleasures, 
but this is but a temporary, super- 
ficial relief, which in truth merely 
replaces, if it does not add to, the 
strain of daily living. Non-Catho- 
lics have largely left off looking to 
religion as the easiest, surest and 
quickest means of escape from the 
pressure of life. Yet, there is no 
escape so complete, no relief so cer- 
tain, no re-creative period so ef- 
fective, as that which the soul may 
enjoy in the presence of the great 
mysteries of the Catholic faith, 
which, sincerely contemplated, 
drench our souls with refreshing 
wonder, enliven us with spiritual 
surprises, and touch our imagina- 
tions into new flights, more thrill- 
ing than any which mechanical air- 
planes can give. Sometimes one 
wonders whether those who have 
been Catholics from infancy, realize 
these simple facts arising out of the 
mysteries of the Catholic faith, as 
do converts, to whom the age-old 
truths are filled with the sharp sur- 
prise of novelty. It is a sad day 
when our founts of wonder run 
dry, for then our spirits become 
parched and barren, and our reli- 
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gious fancies, which keep us free- 
footed for far travel, untouched by 
wonder grow heavy with the fat of 
ease, and lounge about and doze 
away the time. 

One is sometimes tempted to try 
to compute how much of the mirac- 
ulous youth and vigor of the oldest 
institution in the world, the Cath- 
olic Church, is, humanly speaking, 
due to the daily habit of her many 
millions,—their devout contempla- 
tion of the fifteen chief mysteries 
of her faith. While such a compu- 
tation is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion, one is convinced that the sur- 
prising youthfulness and the af- 
fluent vitality of the Church, strong, 
joyous, creative, militant but not 
belligerent, are to a large extent 
due to her firm insistence that her 
children frequently come face to 
face with the plain fact of mystery, 


religious, profound, stable, in or- 
der that their souls may be thor- 
oughly ridded of all superstitious 
fears of the unknown, in order that 
religious wonder, like irrigating wa- 
ters in a desert place, may sluice 
their spirits and make them pro- 
ductive of the good, the beautiful 
and the true, and in order that they 
may each time penetrate a little 
deeper into the infinite depths of 
the mysteries, and, each time, gain 
for themselves, as a personal reali- 
zation, a little more of that saving 
truth, which their Church, as Di- 
vine Custodian, has not only pre- 
served in its purity and entirety and 
sacramental power, but has also 
kept clad in the very garments 
which the Almighty has seen fit to 
fling about truth everywhere, the 
endlessly unwinding enswathments 
of Mystery. 





ARS POETICA 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


Ou! poets of old, whose poetry still gleams 
With light and loveliness that cannot die, 
Your stars will shine resplendent in the sky, 
And you will bring us songs, and tears, and dreams, 
Long after these, who scornfully forget 
Simplicity and beauty are sublime, 

Have entered the oblivion of time,— 

These realists who “seek the truth”; and yet 
With ears that hear no music, eyes that see 
Only the sordid things along the way, 

In rhymeless, enigmatic phrases they 

Reveal their thoughts—and call it poetry! 
They toss aside the grain, and seize the chaff. 
Oh! poets of old, you have the right to laugh! 











BIOLOGICAL DANGERS IN MOVING PICTURES 


By ALBERT R. BANDINI 


ERY few people have had the 

opportunity of perusing that 
very searching and somewhat ex- 
plosive work by Professor J. Wil- 
berforce, Dean of Psychology at the 
University of Alaska, published (to 
a certain extent) about three years 
ago and bearing the title: Biologi- 
cal Dangers in Moving Pictures. I 
say that few people were able to 
read that book because Will Hays, 
hearing of it, and thinking it rather 
deleterious to an honest industry, 
succeeded in buying up the whole 
edition and in having it burned or 
perhaps reduced to a Hollywood 
snowstorm. Professor Stunt was 
cleverly silenced by being hired, at 
a very substantial salary, as a sub- 
title writer; that really has spoiled 
him for science. 

As the above mentioned book was 
sent to me by the author and I have 
had it in my possession for quite 
awhile, I could have given publicity 
to the theories therein contained be- 
fore this, but I have hesitated be- 
cause, after all, I realize that the 
movies provide bread and butter toa 
large number of people and I did not 
care to precipitate an economic cri- 
sis. lt is very true that the interest of 
the human race as a whole should 
overshadow any consideration for 
the welfare of a particular class, 
but as the very discoverer of the 
Biological Dangers above mentioned 
had drawn in his horns, I did not 
feel it incumbent upon me to draw 
out mine. However, as the movies 
are now mending their ways and 
the advent of movietones and vita- 
phones points to a beneficial revo- 


lution in screen methods, now it can 
be told. 

The movies have been the object 
of bitter and scornful criticism on 
the part of our Intelligentsia for 
their alleged utter fatuity; they as- 
sume in their audience a low intelli- 
gence quotient and, declining the 
probably thankless struggle for in- 
tellectual uplift, they become pow- 
erful agents for maintaining the 
public mind in a state of anesthesia. 
Professor Stunt does not concur in 
these charges; he aptly points out 
that, after all, the various devices 
employed by men for their relaxa- 
tion must—almost axiomatically— 
require little mental effort. Amuse- 
ments are conceived as a rest to the 
mind and not as a method of mind- 
training or mind-excitant. It would 
not do at all to make the cinema a 
sort of disguised Pelmanism. “Let 
us take,” he observes, “a very an- 
cient and widely practiced form of 
relaxation,—fishing. Extremely lit- 
tle thought-power is required for 
that; indeed, apart from an insig- 
nificant knack of the eye and a 
cheap trick of the hand, little phys- 
ical exertion and quite an unsub- 
stantial brain-activity is required in 
the process of baiting a hook and 
in hooking a fish: yet, philosophers 
have been known as fanatic fisher- 
men and fishermen have become 
philosophers. No one has ever ob- 
jected to fishing on the score that 
it might dull the mind.” Perhaps 
the comparison is not quite fair to 
the honorable disoccupation of fish- 
ing; the Professor fails to appreci- 
ate that the rod-fisherman—the 
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species he obviously refers to—is 
left in full possession of his mind 
for introspection or contemplation, 
while the movies actually engage 
the mind of the beholder. I say this 
merely en passant. 

Less justified is the Professor in 
lightly dismissing all attacks against 
the movies upon the moral ground. 
Surely the movies are not preach- 
ing the gospel of hard work, most 
favorite recipe that successful men 
indicate to others. (Perhaps the 
reason why men succeed is just be- 
cause they are able to persuade oth- 
ers of the truth of that formula.) 
Sometimes the movies have been 
found wanting in decency, and their 
preachments on honesty have been 
considered as rather left-handed; 
but for Professor Stunt such 
charges are irrelevant. This is to 
be expected: he is concerned with 
his own biophysiological depart- 
ment and unconsciously he is led to 
minimize objections deriving from 
other fields of knowledge. Besides, 
his charges are of such tremendous 
import and so “deadly vital”—as 
he himself states—to the human 
race that other criticisms of the 
movies on artistic, intellectual or 
moral grounds shrivel into insig- 
nificance. 

The learned Professor formulates 
his Great Celluloid Danger as a 
threatened and already partially 
realized “dissociation of senses” 
and consequent “disintegration of 
the human personality.” These 
words are sufficiently clear even 
to a layman, but one may wonder 
how the Professor has reached his 
conclusions. Briefly, his reasoning 
is this: man’s faculties work, nor- 
mally, as a unit—his senses are co- 
ordinated; if that unity is dissolved, 
abnormality ensues. 

We shall consider the five senses 


in the traditional way, giving no 
heed to the theory of a possible 
“sixth sense”—quite gratuitous— 
nor to the contention that all senses 
are but one, constituting merely a 
“perception of vibrations.” As far 
as man is concerned, there may be 
five kinds of vibrations or five 
modes of perceiving one vibration. 
At any rate, all the senses are inter- 
related but this connection is closer 
between sight and hearing, which 
are almost complementary to each 
other. They are the main channels 
leading to the mind and the posture 
of attention is always characterized 
by “eyes opened and ears intent.” 
It is very important to man that 
sight and hearing act with well bal- 
anced teamwork. All this may be 
taken for granted. 

But what happens to the spec- 
tator in front of an animated 
screen? For hours he is obliged to 
exercise merely his visual faculty 
to the utter neglect of his auditory 
organs. This is not a trifling mat- 
ter: the movies claim the attention 
of twenty million Americans, every 
day, for a period of two or three 
hours. It is easily conceivable that 
something may come out of it. 
What comes, Professor Stunt tells 
us, is a “dissociation of senses.” 
“Sight,” the eager horse of the 
team, pulls the cart with all power 
while “hearing” balks and kicks 
over the traces and upsets the ve- 
hicle. This homely image is quite 
significant: the established econ- 
omy, the wonderful balance, the 
nicely adjusted codrdination is 
broken and a physiological smash is 
inevitable. An objection must be 
instantly met; people will say that 
except possibly in some very rural 
communities the movies are always 
served with some kind of music 
and therefore the sense of hearing 
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has its own work to do. We rejoin 
that first of all, even in the best 
houses, there are long stretches of 
silent movies, and besides—which, 
indeed, makes the situation much 
worse—in almost all cases, the mu- 
sic that does not “accompany” but 
that may be said to “go along with” 
the movies has nothing whatever to 
do with the subject on the screen: 
it is woefully unrelated to the ac- 
tion. Of course, you may hear a 
military march if some soldiers are 
parading, or you may get the “roll 
and crash” for a comedy fall, but, 
upon the whole, movie music is a 
thing apart. 

Should you consider Grand Op- 
era, the situation is different: there 
the effort—if not always the 
achievement—is to suit the music to 
the words. One can “hear” as well 
as “see” that the tenor is enraged 
or that the soprano is pleading; no 
such correlation exists, as a rule, 
between screen and orchestra or or- 
gan. As a consequence, the sight 
and the hearing of the audience are 
engaged in totally different pur- 
suits, thus rendering even more pro- 
nounced the above mentioned “dis- 
sociation of senses.” And should 
one further advance that, after all, 
nobody pays any attention to what 
music is dished out with the movies, 
that only goes to prove Professor 
Stunt’s contention : an hyperesthesia 
of the sense of sight along with an 
anesthesia of the sense of hearing. 
He says, in very condescending lan- 
guage: “If you have to eat soup and 
are given only a fork as a tool, you 
would naturally forget the fork 
and gulp your soup directly from 
the bowl.” Thus movie patrons are 
in the habit of eating up their 
screen-soup with their eyes only 
(the inference being that one drinks 
with one’s eyes, but let that pass) 
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and neglect altogether the fork- 
music. 

This “dissociation”’—more and 
more realized as the popularity of 
cinema shows increases—is incal- 
culably deleterious to the deli- 
cate physiological arrangement. A 
wedge is driven right into its heart; 
the scissure—at first only a crack— 
lengthens ominously. It reaches 
down to the very focus of all fac- 
ulties where the “personality” of 
man resides, or through which it 
has its action. From a dissocia- 
tion of senses must follow inevita- 
bly a disintegration of personality. 
The mind cannot control its own 
acts because the mediums at its dis- 
posal do not work smoothly but 
jerkily and occasionally at cross 
purposes. An advanced case of 
dissociation—this, however, pure- 
ly imaginary—will clarify this idea. 
Let us imagine a man who when 
able to see is totally deprived of 
hearing, and vice versa, when able 
to hear cannot see anything at all. 
This sort of a man would surely be 
in a sorry predicament: he would 
not be blind and therefore would 
not have learned to do without the 
help of sight, nor would he have 
adapted himself to the world of the 
deaf. Evidently he would not be 
capable of normal conduct, and to 
what depths of irrationality and 
depravity he might fall, it is impos- 
sible to tell. In a smaller but still 
highly dangerous degree, even the 
incipient cases of dissociation pro- 
duce the same results. 

To this condition, according to 
Professor Stunt, is due the appalling 
increase in the number of our in- 
sanity patients (almost all of them 
have been movie addicts), the fre- 
quency of amnesia cases and ner- 
vous breakdowns, and in general, of 
all mind ailments which suppose a 


























disintegration of personality conse- 
quent upon a dissociation of senses. 
The illustrious scientist goes even 
further; he claims that waves of 
criminality, waves of futurism, cub- 
ism, jazz, free verse and all such 
vagaries which disregard the clas- 
sical “divine proportion” all emerge 
from the bosom of sense-dissocia- 
tion contracted from assiduous at- 
tendance at the silent drama. He 
has predicted a gradual decadence 
and the final suicide of the race if 
such conditions continue. Nature, 
when her harmony is destroyed and 
her equity disturbed, takes such 
terrible revenge on the meddlers. 
One might object that the alleged 
cause is too small for such far- 
reaching effects; but the cause is 
indeed vast enough. The American 
people are exposed collectively for 
about fifty or sixty million hours— 


daily—to the influence of the 
screen, not counting “home” 
movies. He is an optimist indeed 


who claims that tremendous pres- 
sure to be of little import. Besides, 
there are contributing causes. 

I expect that some readers might 
be inclined to establish a parallel 
between the movies and radio and 
might become chary of the latter 
as involving the same danger of 
“sense-dissociation”; but the paral- 
lel cannot really be maintained. 
First of all “listening in” is, for the 
mass of the people, a rather desul- 
tory affair: auscultations are sel- 
dom protracted to the danger point. 
As we know that we can take it or 
leave it alone at any moment we 
desire, we use radio reasonably, 
that is, occasionally and intermit- 
tently. Besides, “listening in” does 
not absorb the auditory sense with 
the same intensity as the movies 
absorb the visual faculty: one eats, 
reads, chatters, whittles or is some- 
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how otherwise engaged while the 
radio goes on. Except when polit- 
ical conventions or other important 
fights are broadcasted few people 
give to it more than secondary at- 
tention. I am quite sure that no 
biophysiological derangements will 
ensue upon even an increased pop- 
ularity of receiving sets. 

As a matter of fact, Professor 
Stunt does not even consider radio 
as a possible source of biophysiolog- 
ical danger, let alone establishing a 
parallel between it and the movies: 
he cursorily classes it with the tele- 
phone which also is a one-sense de- 
vice and might therefore be objec- 
tionable—all the more so as tele- 
vision seems yet quite far off. It 
might be true that all human ac- 
tivities which engage the attention 
—in an almost exclusive manner— 
of one sense alone do some violence 
to nature and the result can never 
be a healthy one. Telephone girls, 
at busy exchanges, are known to 
suffer often from a nervous condi- 
tion; this is not due, as the Tele- 
phone Companies would like us to 
believe, to lack of courtesy in the 
patients—I mean, the clients—but 
must be more scientifically charged 
to the overworking of one sense to 
the neglect of its concomitants. 
However, telephone girls are but a 
small percentage of the race and 
painful as it is to think of the 
wreck of their nerves, the situa- 
tion does not assume the serious- 
ness of a racial danger. Still, speak- 
ing of those users of the telephone 
who indulge in very long conversa- 
tions over the wires, it would be 
really more hygienic for them to 
restrain themselves—until, at least, 
television shall be coupled with tele- 
phonism, when long distance talk- 
ing shall be as harmless as a téte-d- 
téte. 
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The eminent scientist whose ideas 
we are discussing gives a good deal 
of space to another consideration: 
book reading, or any reading, for 
that matter. That, too, is a one- 
sense occupation and indeed rather 
widely practiced. It used to be, in 
what we are wont to call less en- 
lightened times, a special privilege 
but it has become quite epidemic: 
everybody has been granted the 
keys to the City of Literature. It 
is Professor Stunt’s province to 
evaluate the social importance of 
such a phenomenon and from his 
own special standpoint he appre- 
hends it as fraught with peril. And, 
of course, the better a book—or the 
brighter a newspaper—the worse 
they are, biophysiologically speak- 
ing. 

Interesting literature absorbs the 
mind of a reader through only one 
channel, that of the visual faculty. 
Roughly speaking we may say that 
there has been only one generation 
—possibly two—of hardy readers 
before our times; the pathological 
results are already apparent in the 
vast number of people, even mere 
children, who are obliged to wear 
glasses. But that is a minor incon- 
venience. To the biology student, 
literature and its unrestrained pe- 
rusal appears fraught with much 
more sinister consequences. Of 
course, one must not think of the 
printed matter which constitutes the 
usual “light reading” but rather of 
the books so thrilling, so absorbing, 
so devastating and enthralling (as 
they are well called) that the read- 
er’s attention is concentrated on 
the black and white of the page 
while his other physical activities 
remain in abeyance. There are al- 
together too many such books to- 
day. Literature has become a high- 
ly efficient profession and “best 
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seller” follows “best seller” with a 
terrific impact upon the reading 
public. But I believe that we can- 
not maintain this high pitch; there 
is bound to come a deflation. Books 
“to be read in one breath” will grow 
scarce and the tingling nerves of 
the public will enjoy a rest. Some 
one might say that I advocate a de- 
cline of literature, and so I do, in- 
deed, but for profound biopsycho- 
logical reasons—as expounded by 
Professor Stunt—not through ob- 
scurantism or yokelism. 

Were it possible, it would be 
healthier for the race to go back 
to the conception of literature as 
entertained by the ancients. Litera- 
ture used to be something to be lis- 
tened to, not something to be read. 
Homer and Vergil were recitalists. 
There was more health in the world 
then, because the perils from sense- 
dissociation, instinctively appre- 
hended, were guarded against. 
People to-day read entirely too 
much and listen entirely too little. 
In the name of science, Professor 
Stunt, while not objecting to cur- 
sory, superficial reading which 
leaves all the senses sufficiently 
alert, raises a warning hand against 
all deep reading, all entangling al- 
liances between eyes and print from 
which emerges, though unintended, 
the ruin of the other senses not 
parties to the covenant. 

Professor Stunt readily admits 
that science has not yet gathered 
sufficient data to enable us to draw 
the graph of decreasing eye and ear 
power from one generation to an- 
other; this decay at any rate, can- 
not be but extremely slow. The 
growing use of eyeglasses and ear- 
phones indicates it only in a very 
general way; this decay in itself 
causes a most disturbing situation 
because in our present machine civi- 
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lization we need to be much more 
alert than in former quieter epochs 
(merely think of some congested 
traffic zone and you will realize how 
a modern man should be, but is not, 
much more sensitive than a savage 
in a beast infested jungle), but the 
Professor does not base his argu- 
ment on the “decay” of senses, 
where he might find some serious 
opposition; he insists on the “dis- 
sociation” of senses which is, of 
course, a very different thing. Indi- 
vidually, the senses might still re- 
main as strong as ever, or grow 
even more acute, but the loss of 
their codrdination is even more 
fatal than their decay. Thus, for 
instance, two strong arms would be 
of little benefit to a man who could 
not coordinate their movements. It 
would be better, indeed, to rely on 
one arm and one hand alone than 
to attempt to grasp an object with 
two arms and two hands that are 
not “timed.” Though awkward 
enough even in the most usual cir- 


cumstances—say, in typewriting— 
that situation would cause untold 
fatalities in numerous industrial oc- 
cupations. 

What we actualy have to-day 
then is a physiological condition in 
which the senses, individually, are 
perhaps not much weaker than 
they used to be but have lost, or 
are in the process of losing, their 
coordination. The principal cause 
of this “dissociation” is identified 
by Professor Stunt with the silent 
movies, and with literature as a 
contributory, though much less im- 
portant, factor. The effects are vis- 
ible to all; whether this split be- 
tween the senses has become al- 
ready so deep as to produce a bio- 
logical change influencing future 
generations, it is, of course, too 
early to say. Such a change may 
really never materialize owing to 
the introduction of talking pictures 
and the prospective decline of lit- 
erature. Of course, we must hope 
for the best. 





INTERLUDE 


By E. M. WILKINS 


I WANT a quiet room where I may go 
When weary hours take their toll, 

A window where a little breeze will blow, 
Where silently the little minutes roll. 


An hour to myself so I may rest, 
And see soft misty eyes of trees, 
And hear bird-voices from their nest, 
And dreamy sentences of bees. 


I want this little quiet more, 

That I can look into my heart and hear 
The murmur of that ever sounding shore 
Once mine, and every day more near. 











SOME PROTESTANT TESTIMONIES 


By H. E. G. Rope, M.A. 


AT “the perfume of Rome” lin- 

gered long after the Revolution 
called the Reformation, and espe- 
cially in English poetry, is well 
known, so much so that particular 
passages in Shakespeare, Johnson, 
Burke, Scott, Wordsworth, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, and others are 
familiar examples of this generally 
admitted truth. To Bacon belongs 
the credit of recognizing greatness 
of soul in St. Pius V. and wisdom in 
Jesuit education. 

It is also generally known that 
Ruskin has some eloquent tributes 
to Catholic faith and worship, but 
not how many and how emphatic 
these are. Again we have what can 
only be called hostile if candid ad- 
missions by writers in no way 
Catholic-minded, such as the words 
quoted even to excess of Macaulay, 
or those of Lecky or Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

I leave out of account here the 
passages culled from Laudian and 
Caroline writers on theology, being 
convinced that there is hardly an- 
other class of men so remote from 
Catholic mentality as those now 
draped with the name “Anglo- 
Catholic,” and reprobating with dis- 
gust the disingenuous device of 
culling isolated passages from au- 
thors, of whom each favored some 
one Catholic doctrine, to piece out 
a false “consent of the Anglican 
Divines” regarding all Catholic doc- 
trines, and a sham semblance of 
continuity. 

Neither do I propose to take into 
account those who apostatized like 
Ben Jonson, Donne, Chillingworth, 
Mathew Tindal, or Gibbon. 





It may be worth while, however, 
to gather together a few of the less 
familiar testimonies of Protestant 
English writers to the truth of Cath- 
olic doctrines, the excellence of the 
Catholic Church, or the iniquity of 
its abolition in England by robbers 
and murderers. 

Into the vexed question of Shake- 
speare’s religion I cannot now en- 
ter, but there is a very general con- 
sent to Newman’s opinion that he 
was only not a Catholic in so far as 
the times forbade it; most certainly 
his heart and mind were not Prot- 
estant. Father Thurston, while ad- 
mitting Shakespeare’s Catholic 
sympathies and affinity, thinks that 
he was personally skeptical: “So 
far as Shakespeare’s true mind 
penetrates through the disguises 
imposed by his dramas and sonnets, 
it seems to me the mind of one who 
was tainted, if not deeply imbued, 
with the infidelity which, as we 
know from many sources, was ram- 
pant in the more Bohemian circles 
of London society during the Eliza- 
bethan period.”* 

The general feeling among Cath- 
olics is rather that Shakespeare was 
a compromising or unpracticing 
Catholic who may have returned, as 
Archdeacon Davis said, and “died 
a Papist.” 

Several of the prominent poets of 
the later Caroline, Restoration, and 
Queen Anne periods were or be- 
came Catholics, some of them not 
quite exemplary, and Wycherley 
even scandalous, but we must re- 
member the words of Cowley, him- 
self not without Catholic inclina- 
1The Month, Nov., 1911, p. 448. 
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tions, about the rare conjunction of 
poet and saint, united indeed in 
Crashaw, of whom he writes, but 
not many others: 


“The road takes its way from those 
who know best 

Where is the fountain of true men- 
tal rest. 

For were we come to the title of 
poet 

Inscribed in the green shade, and 
we know it, 

That this chequer’d way to our 
faith must lead, 

From which the true masters must 
never recede, 

All fed as they must be by what 
is true, 

Howe’er empoison’d the same they 
pursue, 

As Dryden and Shakespeare, Pope, 
and the rest, 

Who stand still the first, can clear- 
ly attest; 

With Chaucer, Massinger, Shirley 
and more, 

Of whom we in England have 
plenteous store. 


“Pope’s faults protrude upon many 
a page, 
But them you trace to the mind of 
the age. 
Your only surprise is how he was 
free 
So oft from their sceptic philoso- 


phy. 


“And when with deep faith he ex- 
pands his wings, 

Oh, most it is then that he nobly 
sings. 

To Dryden himself the same words 
apply, 

Explaining the cause of his mis- 
ery.”? 

2K. H. Digby, Short Poems (1866, ed. 2), 

Pp. 296-7. 


Regarding the sack of the mon- 
asteries Sir John Denham shares 
the convictions of Cobbett and ex- 
presses them in eloquent verse: 


“Tell me, my Muse, what monstrous 
dire offence 
What crime could any Christian 
king incense 
To such a rage? Was’t luxury or 
lust? 
Was he so temperate, so chaste, so 
just? 
Were those their crimes? They 
were his own much more; 
But wealth is crime enough to him 


that’s poor, 

Who having spent the treasures of 
his crown, 

Condemns their luxury to feed his 
own. 

And yet this act, to varnish o’er 
the shame 

Of sacrilege, must bear devotion’s 
name. 

No crime so bold but would be un- 
derstood 


A real or at least a seeming good.” 


Like most Anglicans, however, he 
fears to commit himself to any un- 
qualified repudiation of the Reform- 
ers, and adds a mild palliative: 


“Then did religion in a lazy cell, 


In empty, airy contemplation 
dwell; 

And like the block unmoved lay; 
but ours, 


As much too active, like a stork 
devours. 

Is there no temperate region can 
be known 

Betwixt their frigid and our torrid 
zone?” 


Mr. Chesterton has ably main- 
tained that the religious result of 
the English Reformation was to pa- 
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ganize the majority while a minor- 
ity were sincerely fanatical Puri- 
tans. Another much smaller but 
influential minority first appears at 
the very end of Elizabeth’s reign 
(by which time we may reasonably 
believe many had been brought up 
in invincible ignorance), that ac- 
quired in Caroline days the title 
“Anglican.” 

Among the Puritans themselves, 
however, we occasionally find a 
charity towards Catholics conspic- 
uously lacking in Laud and nearly 
all his followers. That the Laudian 
or the later “Anglo-Catholic” men- 
tality betokens an approach to Ca- 
tholicism is but a superficial and 
ill-considered judgment. 

Perhaps no English writer of the 
century is more free from any will- 
ful bigotry towards the religion of 
his fathers than Richard Baxter, af 
least in his later years. Already in 
or after the year 1665 he wrote: 


“At first I thought .. . that a 
Papist cannot go beyond a Repro- 
bate, but now I doubt not that God 
hath many sanctified Ones among 
them who have received the true 
Doctrine of Christianity so practi- 
cally that their contradictory Er- 
rors prevail not against them, to 
hinder their love of God and their 
Salvation, but that their errors are 
like a conquerable Dose of Poyson 
which nature doth overcome. And 
I can never believe that a Man may 
not be saved by that Religion which 
doth bring him to the true Love of 
God and to a heavenly Mind and 
Life; not that God will ever cast a 
Soul into Hell that truly loveth 
Him.”* 


And in 1684: 


3F. J. Powicke, Life of Richard Bazxter 
(1924), iv., pp. 258-9. 


“Temples themselves, good 
Prayers, excellent Ministers and 
Churches, yea Baptism itself, have 
been cryed down and renounced as 
Babylonish and Antichristian, and 
a ground of endless Divisions and 
starting at every Shadow that Rome 
hath had to do with, is thus laid.’’* 


In the next year his fine was re- 
mitted and his release from prison 
hastened by the good offices of a 
Catholic Peer, Lord Powis.® 

It needed no little courage for 
Baxter to avow such convictions at 
such a time. Newman said he 
found more of the reflection of 
Catholic sainthood in John Wesley 
than in any Anglican, and I venture 
to think we might say the same of 
Richard Baxter in the foregoing 
century, where good faith is so evi- 
dent that we may well hope he has 
attained “the Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest.” 

Bunyan’s theme was Catholic, 
even if malgré lui. Christian’s bur- 
den drops from him at the sight of 
a crucifix, and this avowal out- 
weighs the ludicrous purple patch 
concerning “Giant Pope.” Indeed 
Froude has said, with exaggeration 
but not absurdly: “Even the Ro- 
manist has only to blot out a few 
paragraphs, and can discover no 
purer model of a Christian life to 
place in the hands of his children.””* 

Another writer in whom ancestral 
Catholic instincts emerged to check 
fanatic tendencies was Daniel De- 
foe. He at all events shrank from 
the impiety which proclaimed that 
“Turk or Atheist” might enter “but 
not a Papist.” 


“When quite a young man he had 


4Ibid., p. 261. 
sChambers, Cyclo. Eng. Lit., 1., p. 665. 
elbid., 1., 640-2. 
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given offence to his connexion by 
refusing to join with them in pray- 
ing for the success of the Turks 
against Vienna (1683). ‘Even if 
the Austrians were Papists he could 
not,’ he said, ‘pray for the victory 
of the Infidel over Christians of any 
denomination.’ ”* 


A few years before had appeared 
an excellent life of one of the latest 
saints of a still Catholic England, 
a work unhappily forgotten by 
most, but eminently readable for its 
style no less than its subject, in 
which we are aptly reminded that: 


“Devotion is an effect of love and 
an issue of Divine Grace which, if 
not sourced from these two, is not 
esteemed genuine and current, but 
to want of its grains of weight; and 
this may be counterfeited as well as 
other virtues.’’® 


Rare too among his Protestant 
contemporaries is the common sense 
and good breeding, nay, the rational 
charity, shown by Defoe in his de- 
scription of the Catholic priest, for 
whom, Selden testifies, more respect 
was felt by the educated than for 
the Anglican minister. The tone of 
Defoe reminds us of men like Leib- 
nitz, rather than his English con- 
temporaries. Evelyn, Pepys and 
others could write civilly, but must 
needs safeguard themselves with an 
emphatic denial of the Faith. Not 
so our author in the following pas- 
sages of his best-known work: 


“It brings me naturally to say 
something of the French ecclesias- 
tic that I had brought with me out 
of the ship’s crew whom I took up 


7Albinia Wherry, Daniel Defoe (1905), p. 18. 
8R. Strange, Life of Thomas Hereford 
(Ghent, 1674; London, 1879), xxilii., 184-5. 


at sea. It is true that this man was 
a Roman, and perhaps it may give 
offence to some hereafter, if I leave 
anything extraordinary upon record 
of a man whom, before I begin, I 
must (to set him out in just col- 
ours) represent in terms very much 
to his disadvantage, in the account 
of Protestants; as first, that he was 
a Papist; secondly, a Popish Priest; 
and, thirdly, a French Popish priest. 
But justice demands of me to give 
him a due character; and I must 
say, he was a grave, sober, pious, 
and most religious person; exact in 
his life, extensive in his charity, and 
exemplary in almost everything he 
did. What then can any one say 
against being very sensible of the 
value of such a man, notwithstand- 
ing his profession? Though it may 
be my opinion, perhaps, as well as 
the opinion of others who shall 
read this, that he was mistaken.” 

. he had certainly a most sin- 
gular affection for the good of oth- 
er men’s souls, and it would be hard 
to think he had not the like for his 
own.”’® 


Undoubtedly there was a great 
improvement in mannerliness to- 
wards Catholics from the days of 
Charles I. In Elizabeth’s reign but 
few Protestants write like gentle- 
men when the Catholic Church is 
in question. Jewel is an impious 
buffoon, a shameless trickster, Pil- 
kington studiously offensive; Hook- 
er is almost the first professional 
Anglican to write of us with civil 
breeding. The Poets (other than 
Catholics like Southwell, Constable, 
Lodge) either ignore the Church of 
God or insult her like Spenser. 
Among seventeenth century schol- 
ars, however, Milton is rather the 


9Defoe, R. Crusoe (ed. 1850), Pt. Il., pp. 431- 
2; 448. 
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exception than the rule in his scur- 
rility against the Faith, from which 
his father apostatized. 

Swift has been happily cited by 
Lord Braye to endorse Samuel But- 
ler’s summing up of “fire and 
sword and desolation.” 


“And he was certainly not mad 
when he wrote, ‘thus the Reforma- 
tion was carried out in the most 
impious and scandalous way that 
can possibly be conceived, and to 
this we owe all the just reproaches 
which Roman Catholics have cast 
upon us ever since.’ ”?° 


Which agrees well enough with the 
shrewd wit of the skeptical Horace 
Walpole regarding the birth of the 
Reformation, much resembling the 
convert Dryden’s. 

It is remarkable, by the way, that 
Swift not only shows some ac- 
quaintance with the writings of 
Elizabethan exiles for the Faith, but 
praises one of them for his English 
style. In our own day Professor 
Phillimore has boldly claimed that 
the true succession of English prose 
is a Catholic one.™ 

Parsons and Stapleton are emi- 
nently readable and straightforward 
if they lack that beauty of rhythm 
which delights us in Hooker at his 
best, for instance the sublime de- 
scriptions of law in his first book, 
as in Jeremy Taylor in a later gen- 
eration. 


“The writings of Hooker, who 
was a country clergyman, and of 
Parsons the Jesuit, both in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, are in a 
style that, with very few allow- 
ances, would not offend any present 
reader; much more clear and intel- 


10Fewness of My Days, 
11Dublin Review, July, 1913. 


ligible than those of Sir Henry 
Wotton, Sir Robert Naunton, Os- 
born, Daniel the Historian, and 
several others who writ later; but 
being men of the Court, and affect- 
ing the phrases then in fashion, 
they are often either not to be un- 
derstood, or appear perfectly ridic- 
ulous.”?2 


If we turn from the Establish- 
ment to the Wesleyan Body we find 
several arresting proofs that on 
their leaders also the shadow of 
Rome sometimes fell. 

Of Whitfield, for instance, we 
read in a narrative in the Diary of 
Bishop Douglass, the Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the London district: 


“In a storm at sea declared he 
would die in the Catholic Faith but 
afterwards returned to his heretical 
preaching.”* 


Another echo, this, of that haunt- 
ing confession, not seldom heard, 
that the Catholic Church is the best 
to die in, but, it is silently implied, 
demanding too much sacrifice to 
live in; a “lame and impotent con- 
clusion” too often resulting in a 
presumptuously vague intention to 
send for the Catholic priest when 
dying. 

It is noteworthy, by the way, that 
contemporary Catholics took a very 
severe view of the Methodist move- 
ment from the outside. The Car- 
melite Father Blyth says: 


“From the dregs of a mere 
Shadow of a Church we see, even 
in our Days, spring forth the giddy 
empty and luxuriant Puff of Meth- 
odism.”""* 


12Swift, Tatler, No. 230. 

1sQuoted in Dr. = Burton’s Life of Chal- 
loner, IL., p. 89, N 

14Sermons (1348), IV +s P. 200. 
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The gentle Challoner’s words are 
no less condemnatory. 

Wesley himself was deeply moved 
by the tragedy of Fotheringay and 
evidently looked upon Queen Mary 
of Scotland as a martyr for the old 
Faith when he called England’s 
Elizabeth “as just and merciful as 
Nero, and as good a Christian as 
Mahomet,” in which he spoke even 
truer than he knew, as her corre- 
spondence with the sublime Porte 
amply demonstrates.,** 

One of her late biographers, a 
militant “Anglo-Catholic,” openly 
declares that “she was a woman of 
extraordinary ability, subtle un- 
derstanding and dauntless courage, 
but for religion, as I understand it, 
she cared nothing, and for moral- 
ity, in any sense, she cared even 
less. That is the Elizabeth of his- 
tory—not the Virgin Queen who 
has become a Protestant tradition, 
nor the Gloriana invented, with 
their tongues in their cheeks, by her 
cavalier courtiers.”** 

Doubtless the enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Elizabeth still survives: as 
the author of “Night Thoughts” has 
it: 


“He shews, on holidays, a sacred 
pin, 
That touch’d the ruff, that touch’d 
Queen Bess’s chin.”" 


But his company grows rarer and 
is likely further to decrease. Mr. 
Belloc has endorsed with the au- 
thority of a great historian’s name 
what many had suspected, that 
Elizabeth was little more than a 
captive in the hands of the arch- 
plotters and rogues, William Cecil 


165See Sir Edwin Pears in The English His- 
torical Review, July, 1893, and an article by 
the present writer, “What Elizabeth Thought 
of Continuity,” in The Month, April, 1925. 

16Sidney Dark, Q. Elizabeth, Introd., p. vil. 

atLove of Fame, Satire, iv. (1757), p. 114. 


and his circle of novi homines, en- 
riched with the plunder of the 
Church. It is a portentous but lit- 
tle regarded fact that rivers of 
blood were shed and torrents of 
sacrilege and crime let loose in or- 
der that William Cecil, so lately 
posing as a devout convert, and his 
friends, might be great. The great 
Elizabethan tradition is a great 
hoax, warping the judgment and 
violating historical truth. For 
Protestant schoolboys Drake is an 
ideal hero, for Catholic students 
a covetous and sacrilegious pirate. 
For them the sack of Cadiz spells 
“glory,” for us “La Vulnerata.” 
These judgments are not reconcil- 
able. The great Elizabethan legend 
is as contrary to Catholic ethics as 
it is to historical verity. We look 
to Mr. Belloc’s next volume of his 
History of England to give us a true 
interpretation in true perspective of 
the much lauded but little under- 
stood Elizabethan period, of which 
it will be found the genuine glories 
owed nothing whatsoever to Luther, 
or Cranmer or Jewel or the Protes- 
tant Revolution. 

The excesses of the French Revo- 
lution, as is well known, caused a 
movement of sympathy for the ex- 
iled priests in England that pre- 
pared the way for emancipation. 
But even at that time it is a pleas- 
ant surprise to find a non-Catholic 
writer championing the Society of 
Jesus, and vigorously defending 
them against their pseudo-Catholic 
traducers, as well as Protestant re- 
vilers, whom the mere name “Jes- 
uit” would then drive into hyster- 
ical raving. 

In James’s Military Dictionary 
(1802) we read, s.v. School: 


“The Military School at Paris.... 
They were taught Latin and the 
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liberal arts by the Jesuits, whose 
learning, and aptitude at teaching 
others to learn, have been so de- 
servedly admired in every quarter 
of the globe. This order, however, 
having been banished out of France 
in 1770, by Louis XV. under the 
flimsy pretext, that the members in- 
terfered with the government of 
the country (whilst all their crimes 
consisted in being too virtuous to 
countenance the debaucheries of 
that weak monarch, and in being 
too independent in worldly circum- 
stances and religious principles to 
submit to acts of degradation); the 
direction of the college was en- 
trusted to the secular priests.”** 


Sydney Smith concerned himself 
little, we may fairly say, with mat- 
ters of doctrine, but combated man- 
fully on the grounds of justice and 
common sense, for the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics, and bore wit- 
ness to their good character, the ut- 
ter injustice of the persecution and 
penal laws, and the falseness of the 
charges brought by comfortable 
bigots. One short example of his 
manner may serve: 


“Dear Abraham:—The Catholic 
not respect an oath! Why not? 
What upon earth has kept him out 
of Parliament, or excluded him 
from all the offices whence he is ex- 
cluded, but his respect for oaths?”* 


An obvious fact for those who 
stopped to think, but such are few 
in times when passionate ignorance 


isWith this may be compared the testimony 
of Sir A. Conan Doyle: “During eight years 
of personal contact I cannot remember that 
they [the Jesuits] were less truthful than 
their fellows, or more casuistical than their 
neighbours. They were keen, clean-minded, 
earnest men” (Memories and Adventures, 
quoted in Catholic Book Notes, Nov.-Dec., 
1924, p. 184). 

19Peter Plypley’s Letters. 


is in favor, when the plainest op- 
posing truth is “too deep for the 
most to discern.” 

In Forster’s Life of Dickens there 
is a letter of the great novelist de- 
scribing a vivid dream or vision that 
befell him in Rome in 1843, in 
which his late sister-in-law seemed 
to be urging him to embrace the 
Catholic religion, her last words be- 
ing specially emphatic, “for you it is 
the best.” The pity of it, that 
Charles Dickens should write such 
childish fables as disfigure his 
Child’s History of England! That 
Dickens had many Catholic affin- 
ities, even malgré lui, that he fought 
for the merry England of Catholic 
origin against the sable-coated cant 
of Puritan industrialism has been 
well and copiously set forth by G. 
K. Chesterton. His descendants 
have drawn the conclusions he 
failed to draw. ‘ 

Regarding the ignorant outcry 
against “forms and ceremonies,” 
Disraeli has this happy comment in 
1845: 


“Sometimes the children walked 
together, the women following, then 
the men, all hurried, yet spontane- 
ous and certain, indications how 
mankind, under the influence of 
high and earnest feelings, recur in- 
stantly to ceremony and form; 
how, when the imagination is ex- 
cited, it appeals to the imagination, 
and requires for its expression 
something beyond the routine of 
daily life.”’° 


James Russell Lowell, at his best, 
strikes a Catholic note, not so much 
in the “Cathedral,” in which he, 
grotesquely “tolerant” of the true 
Faith, marvels at an art he cannot 
explain, as in certain passages like 

20Sybil. 
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the following from “Sir Launfal,” 
a poem of true medieval setting, 
where he truly describes and beau- 
tifully expresses the inwardness of 
Christian charity: 


“And Sir Launfal said, ‘I behold in 
thee 

The image of Him who died on 
the tree;’ 

Thou also hast had thy crown of 
thorns, 

Thou also hast had the world’s 
buffets and scorns, 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet 
and side: 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold through Him, I give to 
thee!” 


“Not what we give, but what we 
share, 

For the gift without the giver is 
bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms 
feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, 
and Me.”?3 


It was happily observed by G. K. 
Chesterton at the time of Francis 
Thompson’s death that: 


“Poets will tend towards Chris- 
tian orthodoxy for a perfectly plain 
reason: because it is about the 
simplest and the freest thing now 
left in the world.”22 


21“Vision of Sir Launfal,” Pt. II., v., viii. 
22Quoted in The Tablet, Dec. 7, 1907. 


Not only poetry, however, but all 
literature, all art, will perish in the 
apostasy from God, and survive 
only through the return to God. 
“Die Kunst muss wieder beten 
lernen.” And for us the return to 
God can only be through return to 
the Faith God revealed. In seeking 
first the kingdom of man, both the 
hereafter and the here are lost, in 
seeking the Kingdom of God first 
the other things will be found added 
in by the divine bounty. In the 
well-known words of Ozanam: 


“We want something that will 
take hold of us, something that will 
at once possess and elevate our 
thoughts. We have need of poetry 
in the midst of the cold prosaic 
world where we live, and, at the 
same time, of philosophy, which 
will give a reality to our ideal con- 
ceptions. This twofold benefit we 
find in Catholicism, to which, for 
our greater happiness, we are 
bound. Here, then, is the starting- 
point of all our intellectual labours, 
as well as the cream of our imag- 
ination; here is the central point to 
which they should all converge.” 


The after-Christian world of to- 
day welters in confusion, anarchy 
and imminent peril of dissolution, 
because obstinate pride withholds 
its gaze from the rock whence it 
was hewn, the city set on a hill, that 
cannot be hid. 


23K. O'Meara, Life of Ozanam (2d ed.), vi., 
p. 72. 








ON PLANTING A GARDEN 


By WILLIAM THomMas WALSH 


ONG before the buds commence 
to bulge under the icicles on 
the lilac branches, long before the 
wild goose begins to dream of mi- 
gratory adventures on northern 
lakes he has never ruffled, the gar- 
dener knows in his heart that spring 
is calling him a thousand miles 
away. By gardener, of course, I 
mean the amateur, not the farmer 
or the truckgrower who delve for 
lucre or mere sustenance; the ama- 
teur in the original sense—the lov- 
er; he who raises corn to give away, 
strawberries to brag about, and 
muskmelons because it is difficult. 
What mysterious thing it is that 
tells him in the dead of winter that 
the time has come to pore over seed 
catalogues, let psychologists or 
meteorologists decide; I can only 
testify that the phenomenon occurs 
shortly after the first of January, 
and less often on the mild days of 
the seasonal thaw than on some 
keen crisp afternoon, when the twi- 
light dawdles a little longer than 
usual over the greenish-gold hori- 
zon rim, and the snow crust is of a 
pastel shade between white and the 
palest blue, and the air is alive with 
a shimmering elation prophetic of 
nothing but spring. This is the 
day when the amateur’s hand, itch- 
ing for the feel of his old hoe, 
reaches for a fountain pen instead, 
and indites a request to the seed 
man for the catalogue of the infant 
year. 

With the catalogue in February 
comes a yellow slip with spaces for 
items to be ordered. There are 
never quite enough lines; hence the 
amateur worth his beans is obliged 


to jot his afterthoughts on the back 
of the paper. The list complete, 
checked over and footed, he rue- 
fully contemplates a total of twelve 
dollars and twenty cents. That 
will never do. He begins to pare 
down the appropriation. M-m! A 
quart of bantam corn will suffice, 
instead of three pints; the Alder- 
man peas were put to shame by the 
Telephones last year,—they may as 
well go by the board; and so on, 
until the estimate, now reduced to 
ten dollars and fifty cents, is ad- 
judged modest enough to submit to 
the more practical member of the 
firm. Her comments, if not brief, 
are eminently sensible, so sensible 
as to be a little depressing. Dear 
man, does he fancy himself the pos- 
sessor of a ten-acre farm, instead 
of a half-acre lot? Does he really 
imagine that he will remember to 
plant winter turnips, when he has 
forgotten the date in August every 
summer these past five years—yes, 
and the year he did plant them, he 
left them in too dry a part of the 
cellar, and they shrank away to 
ghosts of turnips long before 
Christmas? And heavens, will he 
ever restrain his enthusiasm for 
sowing summer squash?—any one 
ought to have known that twenty 
hills were too many for a small 
family. And why plant enough 
corn for the whole neighborhood? 
Let them plant their own corn. 
And does he really flatter himself 
he can grow melons in this soil, 
when the crop has been a miserable 
fizzle for two summers? ... (The 
attack has been made, and the 
counterattack begins.) 
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Yes, the poor fellow puts in, but 
how about the summer before, when 
he raised a hundred melons the size 
of your head, wonderful flavor, too, 
and everybody in town said they 
were the best ever raised in Apple 
Hollow? And as for the folly of 
planting spinach, onions, beets and 
other early vegetables, he admits 
they failed to get above the ground 
last year, but attributes it to the 
late season and the drought. Oh, no 
doubt she is objecting only for his 
own good; but the fact remains that 
women know very little about such 
matters. Other arguments occur to 
him. The conference proceeds, and 
like most conferences, at last peters 
out in a compromise. The amateur 
magnanimously reduces his appro- 
priation to seven dollars. Later, on 
second thoughts, which are always 
best when they coincide with one’s 
original views, he may restore some 
of the deleted items, until the total 
is swelled to nine dollars and a half; 
salving his conscience with the 
thought that after all, he has made 
some saving, and that the spinach 
and onions are sure to do better 
this year. It is barely possible, too, 
that last summer he put too much 
manure under the melon hills; but 
he will not make the same mistake 
twice. Every harvest brings its 
new triumph, its new failure, its 
new hope. Nine-fifty will do well 
enough. The list is mailed. 

Two or three weeks later the 
seeds arrive, rattling, in a square 
parcel, to be opened by impatient 
hands. The man who packed that 
box was master of some occult trick 
of persuading three dimensions to 
do the work of four, thinks the 
amateur; for when the envelopes of 
seeds are once removed from where 
they snuggle like so many dried 
figs, they never can be replaced in 


such a way as to permit the closing 
of the cover again. Very well, then, 
let the cover stay open. 

February is the time to start the 
hotbed at the south attic window. 
Here again experience whispers an 
admonition in vain, for man the 
artist, man the doer of deeds, is un- 
willing to own defeat without one 
more plunge into the breach. There 
will be a hotbed as usual. A week 
later the boxes full of earth will be 
crisscrossed with faint rows of 
cabbage, tomato, lettuce, peppers, 
cauliflower and such transplant- 
ables; and the gardener even sows 
a few muskmelon seeds in some old 
strawberry baskets, whose bottoms 
can easily be cut out when the 
ground gets warm enough, without 
disturbing the precious roots. Such, 
at least, is the theory of indoor 
planting. In practice, the shoots 
are likely to be spindly from stand- 
ing on tiptoe to peer out of the 
window; they are fairly sure to be 
anemic from lack of violet rays in 
sunlight that is filtered unnaturally 
through glass. Experiment has 
proved uniformly that these poor 
foster-children of the February sun 
are hopelessly surpassed by seed 
planted outdoors in March under 
removable glass. The amateur is 
well aware of the fact, but he gam- 
bles just the same. And I know a 
Connecticut farmer, now in his 
eighty-sixth year, who has wasted 
seed on indoor hotbeds every Feb- 
ruary for the past half century, 
without once achieving his purpose. 
There is always a chance in a hun- 
dred, the old fellow explains, that he 
will get ahead of his neighbors a 
week or two. But I suspect this is 
only an excuse to conceal a senti- 
mentality of which his hard New 
England head is a little ashamed: 
the desire to see things grow, 
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Another venerable Yankee, the 
best gardener that ever I knew, told 
me that in his youth he planted 
early crops outdoors in February. 
If the snow was not deep, he would 
venture forth with a teakettle full 
of b’iling water and a pocketful of 
early peas; and thawing out a strip 
of ground an inch wide and as long 
as might be, he would quickly push 
the seeds down, one to the inch, 
cover them with the steaming mud, 
and leave them for the ice and snow 
to cover, the last winds of winter 
to rage over, and the April rains to 
soak out and draw skyward, before 
any one else in his valley had even 
thought of planting. There were 
some great gardens in those days, 
no doubt about that! But did the 
peas do well? did they brave the 
valedictory rigors of winter and 
give an early crop? To all such cir- 
cumspect inquiries his answer was, 
“Well, yes—sometimes.” 

Planting a garden in April was 
always a double pleasure if this old 
friend—he was then eighty—hap- 
pened to be about; for he asked 
nothing better than to take my 
spare hoe and lay out the rows. He 
navigated by rule of thumb, but his 
course was beautifully straight. 
None of your tape measures and 
balls of twine for him, none of 
your new-fangled contrivances of 
the home-gardener and the citified 
dude. He used only the hoe handle, 
his foot, and his eye. First, he 
made nicks a foot apart on the hoe 
handle. With this as a measuring 
stick, he established his distance 
from the border of the garden, and 
set up a stick to show where the 
end of the row would be. Then, 


measuring the same distance at the 
other end of the plowed space, he 
would set the outer edge of his shoe 
on the imaginary line, squint with 


terrible intensity at the stick a 
hundred feet away, and slowly ap- 
proach it, dragging one foot through 
the harrowed soil and hobbling ear- 
nestly on the other until he reached 
his objective. He laid out that line 
as an experienced poet develops a 
sonnet, always with a cautious eye 
on the last verse. I can still see in 
my memory the keen blue slits un- 
der his bushy eyebrows, the lips 
pursed over a cigar that concen- 
tration had _ extinguished, the 
whole face as determined as that of 
Odysseus steering between Scylla 
and Charybdis, or Columbus on the 
quarter-deck, eager for a first 
glimpse of the gold coasts of Cipan- 
go. At the end of the row he re- 
lighted the cigar-stump, and then, 
with anticipatory triumph, turned 
to view the labor of his foot. His 
track had few and slight deviations; 
it was almost as straight as any 
line your dilettant farmer could 
make with a cord. Along its length 
he now dragged the hoe, to deepen 
it into a furrow; and on the next 
trip he dropped in the seeds with 
such an accurate hand that when 
the plants came up, and come up 
they invariably did, they were sure 
to be at their proper distances, 
both ways. 

This April ceremony usually por- 
tends the early high tide of my own 
enthusiasm for gardening. It is 
good sport to plant things, and keen 
enjoyment to see them growing. 
Yes, and to be on a sunny hillside 
of a keen May afternoon when the 
west wind is bringing down and 
mingling with the smell of the new- 
turned earth the more subtle fra- 
grance of plum blossoms and God 
knows what wild flowers in the 
woods—that is something worth 
living for, worth dreaming of in 
midwinter! If all the year could be 
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April or May, who would not be a 
farmer? But I must admit that 
June begins to effect a mysterious 
transformation of pleasure into 
work. And in July, I fairly drive 
myself into the heat of the sun, to 
fight with the teaming weeds; what 
a bore to hoe weeds! In August, 
when I make my weekly visit to 
the crops, I ask myself whether it 
is really worth a man’s time and 
trouble to have a garden, when 
vegetables are so cheap. But in 
September—I may as well make a 


clean breast of it—in September 
you may see giant weeds flapping 
over the browned potato vines, or 
thrusting themselves _insolently 
against yellowed cornstalks that are 
destined to stand there a long while, 
sometimes until the snow clutters 
their roots, and they look as forlorn 
and cold in their ranks against the 
steely winter sky as Napoleon’s vet- 
erans slinking home from Moscow. 
But when that day comes, it will 
be almost time to order a new cata- 
logue. 








HILLTOP 
By RutH Harwoop 


I’m up on a high hill—far—far, 
Where never any people are, 
But only God and the evening star. 


Though from my walls I cannot fly, 
My mind can take me far and high 
And place me lone against the sky. 


And there no grief or jealousy 
Or love or pain can come to me, 
But only peace—eternally. 


O blessed high hill—far—far— 
Where never any people are, 
But only God and the evening star. 











THE TERRORS OF BEING ENGAGED 


By Apa McCorMIck 


E wants to marry her! Actual- 
ly! She is on the brink of be- 
ing engaged. The young woman, as 
soon as she can get her breath 
after this astounding happening, 
pauses to analyze her feelings. 
Does she feel as they feel in books? 
If she has not lost her appetite, if 
her heart does not leap at her lov- 
er’s approach, a terrible misgiving 
seizes her. If she does not fall half 
swooning into his arms, she as- 
sumes the worst. This is not the 
way they feel in books. This can- 
not be love. And mournfully but 
firmly she tells the harassed young 
man that she can never be his. 
Her emotions are not like a hero- 
ine’s; she must say no. 

Or perhaps she does lose her ap- 
petite, her heart does thump when 
he comes into the room and if his 
hand accidentally touches hers, de- 
licious thrills run up her spine and 
burst into sparks along her fingers. 
This is the way they feel in books. 
This, she decides rapturously, this 
must be love. She can conscien- 
tiously say yes to the gentleman 
who causes these recognized symp- 
toms of a great passion. To be 
sure she felt them once before for 
that awful man at the seashore and 
later for the man she met at Class 
Day, but this time it is true love. 

To a philosophic mind there is a 
certain quaintness in basing one’s 
whole future on a turmoil of the 
spirit and the senses, which many 
have felt for several people in suc- 
cession and not a few for two peo- 
ple at a time. Many a bewildered 
young man is hard put to it to 


know whether he is more in love 
with Joan or Polly. Many a wom- 
an who supposes that she has never 
been in love with anyone but her 
husband has only to read her girl- 
hood diary to be astounded by the 
pangs she finds recorded there for 
some youth whose very name she 
has forgotten. A man can find the 
same evidence in his old bill folds. 
The dusty bills bring up a trail of 
bouquets, of poetry popular fif- 
teen years ago, and of candy long 
consumed, all sent to that lovely 
creature on B Street. 

On this emotion so eager, so 
flaming, and so transient, shall two 
young things set sail, utterly re- 
gardless of what provisions their 
boat of love contains, and whether 
it have so much as a sail, an an- 
chor, or a rudder? Tradition shouts 
yes. If you are in love, it is right 
to marry, if you are not in love, 
then in marrying you commit the 
unpardonable sin. 

Yet among the rapturous heart 
beats of a young girl “sure she is in 
love” do no misgivings creep? Does 
she never wonder if this floating, 
trembling rapture will last, does 
she never wonder what he is really 
like, whether he is generous and 
just, whether he is good natured at 
breakfast, whether he will be a good 
father to her children? Does she 
never wonder what it is like, this 
strange voyage they are to embark 
on, with only each other for entire 
crew. If she has a single atom of 
intelligence, of course she wonders. 
And so does he wonder. “Will she 
grow to be like her mother?” and 
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“Gosh, can I ever support her?” 
worries him even while he has her 
in his arms. 

Their engagement is announced 
and they go about in a dazed state 
while beaming friends assure them 
that they are enormously in love. 
Yet the young man is not so dazed 
that he does not notice with pleas- 
ure some twenty congratulatory 
boxes of flowers sent to his girl. 
“Other people must like her too,” 
he reflects, and feels reassured 
about his own taste. Then he hears 
her discussing Modernist Art with a 
friend and his heart sinks. “My 
word, will she talk to me about Art 
after we are married?” The next 
day he sees her affectionate with 
some children and is reassured 
again. “She'll be affectionate with 
ours,” he thinks. The man gets an 
inner sustenance from congratula- 
tory letters asserting that he has 
won a pearl of price. And the girl 
finds the same reassurance in letters 
telling her that the prospective hus- 
band is “all wool and a yard wide.” 

Their friends assume that both 
are divinely happy. Indeed they 
often intimate that these are the 
only happy days they will ever 
know. “Enjoy it while it lasts; dis- 
illusion will come fast enough” is 
the bright idea of many a sentimen- 
talist who would be shocked at the 
two taking a few precautions to 
make sure that their happiness 
should not be of so fleeting an or- 
der. A young man in talking to 
his prospective father-in-law volun- 
teers to produce a medical O.K.* 
“He’s not very romantic,” says the 
parent. Meanwhile the two young 
things, envied and sentimentalized 
over, are a prey to harassing doubts. 


1The Catholic Church guards her children 
in this respect, but this article is on general 
conditions. 


They are afraid they are not in 
love, that real love must have a 
magic sign which they have not yet 
found. Or, sure they are in love, 
they are beset by sharp terrors as 
to whether it will last. They think 
of love as an eruption of the ele- 
ments, like fire, lightning, or flood, 
over which they have no control. 
Or to be accurate, they seldom 
think of love at all. They think of 
being in love which is very differ- 
ent. When we are in love, our eyes 
are fixed largely on our own sensa- 
tions, on our agony if the postman 
does not come; on the delicious feel- 
ings that run from one’s toes to the 
end of one’s hair at the mere men- 
tion of the beloved name. “How 
much do you love me” is the cry 
of those in love. “What do you 
need; what can I do for you” is the 
speech of love. Love gives, in-love 
is more likely to exact. Yet being 
in love has been exalted while the 
laws that build up permanent love 
have been ignored. 

How many marriages that crash 
to the ground fail through this fet- 
ish of being “in love”? The girl 
and man make out of the pull of 
their senses, out of their half un- 
conscious wish for marriage, and 
out of the idealism of their youth, a 
mask of romance which they fasten 
on the most attractive person they 
can attach to themselves. Instead 
of loving, or even liking the person 
behind the mask, instead of look- 
ing at him or her with any interest 
or insight, they hurl themselves at 
the mask itself. They are in love 
with love, and confronted after 
marriage with the human, faulty 
creature behind the mask, con- 
fronted by the everyday work and 
duties of life, bills to pay, dishes to 
wash, tempers to soften, they are 
appalled by mere reality. 
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The great American tradition is 
that if you are in love, that is all 
that matters. Guilelessly it as- 
sumes that how people feel before 
marriage is the one test by which 
to choose their partners. How we 
are going to feel after marriage lasts 
a good many years, but that is lost 
in silence. The young people may 
cast harassed looks in that direc- 
tion,—no one gives them a pointer. 
They turn to literature, and one au- 
thor assures them that people live 
happily ever after, and the next au- 
thor assures them that people live 
unhappily ever after. But that they 
hold. in their hands the paper and 
pen with which their own book will 
be written, or that there are any 
rules to the game, that is seldom 
indicated. 

A shocked chorus will go up at 
my next remark, but here it is. I 
am not at all sure that being in love 
with each other before marriage is 
an advantage. Being in love is 
often a sleepwalking, “I will not 
look” trance. Do we wish to enter 
a serious and permanent state of 
life in that trance? Is it a condi- 
tion in which one would wish to 
choose any other partner, or run 
any other kind of business? The 
conventional assumption is that 
high-minded people marry only be- 
cause they are in love. Yet do they, 
—all of them? 

A girl may have spent months of 
anguished uncertainty wondering 
whether to marry John or Joe, she 
may have consulted every married 
friend she has and every cousin and 
aunt with the frankest inquiries as 
to which one she ought to take. But 
the moment that she announces her 
engagement to one of them, her 
world assumes that she is madly in 
love with him, and he is the one 
possible man. The poor girl may 
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wish to give an honest account of 
the affair, but her words are met 
with averted surprise. She is given 
to understand that it is not the 
thing to admit that she could ever 
consider any other man. “But it’s 
just a queer kind of luck that made 
me decide on John instead of Joe. 
I like them both such a lot. If Joe 
hadn’t gone abroad this summer, 
I'd probably be engaged to him,” 
she protests. “You must never, 
never tell that to anyone else,” says 
her confidante, very seriously, and 
the girl subsides. 

But she is full of inner fears. 
After biting her pen and tearing up 
a good many letters, she writes to 
her best friend. “I know this isn’t 
a question anyone has a right to 
ask, and I won’t be mad if you 
don’t answer, but please tell me 
how you felt before you were mar- 
ried, and how it has lasted and if 
there is any earthly way of feeling 
sure.” The mails are full of pleas 
like that. While she waits for an 
answer, she asks herself, 

Can I marry him? Can this be 
love, this lump of solid dread and 
uncertainty? When John appears 
in the cheerful radiance of an ac- 
cepted suitor, she breathes her hor- 
rid doubts in his ear. His face falls. 
Now in books a man, when you 
aren’t sure you want to marry him, 
pursues you all the harder. But 
John isn’t in a book. He is a flesh 
and blood creature, and apparently 
wants a wife who will be fond of 
him. If she isn’t sure she wants 
him, why then he isn’t sure he 
wants her. “Oh dear,” thinks 
Mary, “I’m not sure I want to mar- 
ry him, but I’m sure he’s too nice 
for any other girl. Some perfect 
hussy would get him and make his 
life miserable.” The two betrothed 
sit in uncertainty. 

















“Of course, I ought to say that if 
you refused me, I’d jump into the 
river. But I wouldn’t,” said John. 
“Besides, I can swim.” He tells her 
about Shirley, the only other girl 
he ever wanted, and she tells John 
about the man in France. “If all 
four of us could somehow try it. 
One hates to let go. Isn’t it queer. 
If Joe were here this summer, I'd 
probably be engaged to him instead 
of to you.” 

“Do you like him better?” 

“No, I don’t. I seem to like you 
both just about the same.” John’s 
face darkens. “But I do like you 
an awful lot.” Her hand curls in- 
side of his. She feels him slipping 
away from her and realizes she can- 
not let him go. 

Her lover goes home, upset and 
uncertain, and Mary ponders on 
marriage. One out of every eight 
marriages is a divorce, clamor the 
magazines. Among the people she 
knows, she has seen a few flat fail- 
ures, and many marriages where 
the husband and wife appear to live 
like indifferent strangers in the 
same house. And three marriages, 
exactly three, Mary has observed, 
where the husband and wife are ob- 
viously, after many years, still pro- 
foundly friends and lovers. She 
will consult these wives who have 
succeeded. Diffidently she looks up 
Mrs. A. and asks, “Were you ter- 
ribly in love when you married?” 


“Yes, indeed. Oh my child, 
aren’t you in love? Why that 
would be terrible.” Mary droops. 


“You must never marry unless you 
feel that you simply can’t live with- 
out him.” 

“But if he died I’d have to live 
without him.” 

“Um, yes, but you must wait un- 
til the right man comes along. I 
don’t believe it’s ever right to marry 
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without falling in love.” Poor Mary 
doesn’t believe so either. She looks 
at this radiantly married. woman 
and is sure she must be right. She 
will tell John she can’t go through 
with it. Mrs. A., somewhat anxious, 
consults Mr. A. He agrees with his 
wife. And that’s the end of John. 
Yet something tells her that John 
is as “right” as any man will ever 
be for her. That she simply isn’t 
born to be swept off her feet. Very 
well, she won’t marry. There are 
plenty of other things, her friends, 
her books, her work. She adores a 
round half dozen friends. She does 
not realize how thin a thing is ordi- 
nary friendship compared to the 
friendship of man and wife. She 
does not realize that as the years 
go on, her group of ardent, talking 
friends will age, will scatter and 
that everyone worth caring for 
will be so absorbed in a job, or a 
family, that she will come in only 
for the crumbs that fall from their 
tables, the odd half hours, the hur- 
ried, infrequent letters that can fill 
no one’s emotional life. Well, can’t 
Mary get a job that will fill her life? 
A few girls can,—but not Mary. 
She has come out, she has tried 
music, she has “done” philan- 
thropy, she has a job and likes if, 
but she realizes after each eager ex- 
periment that this answer to life is 
not her answer. She wants babies, 
she wants a husband. Mary is 
twenty-five (or twenty-one or thir- 
ty-two, it doesn’t matter). 

In the old days she always mar- 
veled at the calm assumption of 
married women that they know 
more than the unmarried. Con- 
ceited idiots! thought Mary hotly. 
Why should anyone want to get 
married? She sincerely could not 
imagine. Then gradually in a 
week, or a month or a year, it seems 
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to her that unmarried girls are only 
half born. Of course, married 
women are often cabbages, and take 
a really incredible satisfaction in 
husbands with receding chins that 
she wouldn’t have for a million dol- 
lars. But somehow, she ponders, 
no matter how interesting your job 
is, you just seem to be looking on 
at life until you get married; you 
are outside of things. You are a 
disciple and follower instead of be- 
ing secure on your own territory. 
(Mary, we suspect, has forgotten 
Jane Addams, Ida Tarbell, Maude 
Royden, Joan of Arc, and St. Teresa. 
She has forgotten, too, the unmar- 
ried school teacher who planted in 
her own mind a passion for truth. 
Mary is ignorant of how many sin- 
gle women hand on greatness of 
spirit to other women’s children, of 
how many single women are the 
spiritual mothers not of a few chil- 
dren but of many.) But even if 
that is true, cries Mary, it is so 
lonely not to be married, never to 
have a husband coming home in the 
evening eager to see you. Great 
women may do more alone, but 


Mary is not a great woman. Her 
only talent is to love. 
Mary thinks of John. Is it fair 


to marry him unless she is certain 
she loves him more than anyone 
else? If she said no, might there 
not be a sweeter and better and 
more beautiful girl waiting for him 
round some corner? She feels a 
pang of anxious unworthiness nor 
recognizes it as an advance in love. 
Neither does she recognize that 
Mrs. A., who insists on her falling 
in love, lives with a warm-hearted 
rapidity that keeps her from ever 
analyzing cause and effect. Mrs. 
A. was in love before she married 
and she assumes that that explains 
her whole married happiness. That 


Mr. A. likes the same people and 
the same life as she, that she has a 
loving gayety and charm that would 
make any marriage happy, that Mr. 
A. has a tender strength and good- 
ness—these facts do not occur to 
Mrs. A. as contributing factors in 
the success of their marriage. Nor 
do they to Mary. She accepts Mrs. 
A.’s verdict. Eden is not for her 
since she has not the password. 

She goes on to see Mrs. B., not 
for advice,—she feels her doom is 
settled,—but for comfort. And yet 
she finds herself asking Mrs. B., 

“Were you terribly in love be- 
fore you were married?” 

“I wasn’t in love at all,” comes 
the surprising answer. “I worried 
dreadfully about it. My parents 
died when I was little and I was al- 
ways being shuffled from one aunt 
to another. I used to tell Martin, 
‘I’m only marrying you for a home,’ 
and he would say he didn’t care 
what I was marrying him for, if 
I'd only do it.” 

“But you love him now,” says the 
astounded Mary. 

“O yes! No one could be married 
to Martin and not love him. It’s all 
in the kind of man you marry.” 

So! Mary looks at this happily 
married woman whose conclusion 
differs so from the equally radiant 
Mrs. A.’s and walks away in a daze. 
Perhaps for Mary too, then, there 
may be a nice husband coming 
home at night and children sliding 
down the banisters. 

She tries the third genius in mar- 
riage, the woman of all the women 
she knows whose marriage burns 
with the clearest flame of love, a 
beacon for many a weary couple 
lost at sea. 

“Were you in love, Aunt Helen?” 
comes the question for the third 
time. 
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“I cared a great deal.” 

“But were you sure,” pleads Mary 
almost in tears. 

“No, I wasn’t sure. One day I 
went to Communion and David 
wouldn’t stay. He said he hated 
Church. That day I felt that I 
couldn’t marry him. But I did.” 

Mary is astounded. “Why Uncle 
David is terribly religious.” 

“He is now. People change with 
the years. That is one of the sur- 
prising things in marriage.” 

“I’m not going to marry John. 
I’m not in love,” bursts out Mary 
and walks over to the window to 
glare fiercely at the innocent tulips 
blooming on the sill. 

“It’s not how you feel before rhar- 
riage that counts. It’s how you 
both act after marriage,” observes 
her aunt. She lifts the veil of years 
from her marriage and tries to show 
the girl its beginning. How they 
differed in this and were wounded 
in that and how through the years 
the struggling tree of love grew and 
grew and grew. It had not sprung 
up overnight into its present shel- 
tering height. 

“It’s the kind of a person you 
marry.” “It’s how you both act after 
marriage.” These sentences ring in 
Mary’s ears. One would suppose 
that these were bromides that any- 
one would know. But they are not 
bromides to Mary. They are a reve- 
lation. They are a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night 
to lead her through the terrors of 
her engagement into the Promised 
Land. 

For John is the kind of man she 
wants to marry. She feels comfort- 
able and at ease with him, whether 
she has on new clothes or old. She 
doesn’t pretend with him and she 
trusts him more than any man she 
knows. He has exactly the traits 


she wants to cross with her own, 
and with those of her family. She 
thinks of her Uncle Pete, whom she 
hopes never to find in miniature 
form staring at her from a cradle. 
John’s strength, mental, moral and 
physical ought, she thinks, take the 
curse off one Uncle Pete. And if 
it is how you act that builds up a 
happy marriage, well, how they act 
is surely under their own control. 

She still has qualms. Mrs. A.’s 
insistence on being in love still wor- 
ries her, but marriage is not “a 
trap” to her. It is the kind of life 
she wants to live. 

And John,—what is he thinking 
all the time? He is hoping that he 
is not making a fool of himself 
through sheer physical infatuation. 
His blood rushes through him at 
such a rate whenever he is with 
this girl that it is hard for him to 
decide. Just the same, in the be- 
ginning he does think, he notices 
every straw that blows his way, 
every scrap of criticism or gossip, 
in an anxious attempt to estimate 
her character and disposition. He 
thinks that Mary is the most beau- 
tiful girl he ever saw, his heart 
thumps at the sight of her, and a 
good girl, but what will they talk 
about in the long winter evenings? 
Will they bore each other stiff? He 
can’t kiss her all the time. She 
lapses into highbrow stuff in a way 
that makes him fear the worst. 
Will she refuse to let him be silly 
and noisy and have a good time? 
Perhaps she will even go in for up- 
lift. He might have done better to 
try for Shirley. Thank goodness, 
Mary wants children, no nonsense 
about her there, but when they 
come will she act like his brother’s 
wife, and forget that her husband 
exists? Will his family like her? 
Will his friends like her? Does 
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she know anything about house- 
keeping, or will they land in the 
poorhouse? He thinks again how 
beautiful she is, and what a warm- 
hearted, loving, darling person, al- 
ways kind to people who are left 
out of things, and drawing them in. 
No one could be as kind as that to 
everyone and be unkind to her hus- 
band. He has made a safe bet. 
Thank the Lord she isn’t a jazz 
hound. She is beautiful (to him; 
he wouldn’t find it a unanimous 
opinion), she is kind, she is loving, 
she is of his own religious faith. 
But is she going to marry him? 

She doesn’t know. Yes, she does. 
She takes a deep breath and tells 
him with a dimple, “Well, I have 
decided to ruin your life.” He is 
accepted. 

But engaged or not, poor Mary is 
plagued by one last question she 
doesn’t like to ask anyone. Is it 
wrong she wonders, to marry a man 
whom she doesn’t feel eager to be- 
long to physically? It isn’t that she 
dreads it, she simply has no feel- 
ing about it at all. It doesn’t seem 
real to her. She can’t imagine it in 
connection with anyone. Passion 
is so queer, she thinks. In books 
it is always a sign that you love 
somebody. It points to the one 
great love of your life and you mar- 
ry him and that’s all there is to it. 
But in life, you feel little shoots of 
it for five seconds for people you 
care nothing about, just because 
they feel it. They turn it on like 
electricity and it’s almost as imper- 
sonal. It’s music and moonlight 
and a man singing. This makes 
her feel queer, although she stamps 
it out right away. But should she 
get married when she has no partic- 
ular feeling about it? Isn’t it 
wicked to get married unless she 
feels passionate? And she goes 
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through the days, poor child, with 
no idea that about forty million 
women have asked themselves these 
same questions before her, and 
that like other things in marriage 
how they feel about it before mar- 
riage, whether eager or reluctant, 
matters very little compared to how 
husband and wife both act after 
marriage. 

Mary heard dark whisperings at 
school or college that men are mon- 
sters. But John isn’t a monster in 
anything else. These men who are 
immoderate in eating and drinking 
and kissing, in shouting their opin- 
ions, and kicking the cat, and want- 
ing what they want when they 
want it, no doubt they are monsters 
in that region she knows nothing 
about. But instinct tells her that a 
man kind and moderate in every 
other relationship of life is nof go- 
ing to be brutal in one relationship. 
She trusts John. She isn’t worried 
about him. She is worried about 
her own coldness. No one tells her 
that in the puzzling territory of the 
senses, it is the husband’s task to 
guide his wife slowly and with gen- 
tleness and that the instincts of a 
wife so guided usually uncurl as 
naturally as a flower in the sun. 
But just being engaged tells her 
something, should tell her a good 
deal. If he is the man for her, she 
feels nearer to him day by day. She 
stops worrying. 

With both John and Mary the 
thermometer has gone up and down, 
and then up again. The night they 
are first engaged, Mary paces the 
floor half the night and John goes 
home with a sensation of being 
filled with lead. “What have I 
done? What have I done”? is the 
emotion that paralyzes each of 
them in the early morning before 
they meet again. But by afternoon, 
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the thought of being married does 
not seem so formidable, by evening 
it seems exhilarating. 

As the days go on, John counts 
and re-counts his salary, and his 
three shares of stock. Mary em- 
broiders towels. They consider 
budgets. The strangeness of mar- 
riage, alien streets that she has 
never walked, unknown-in-laws, 
and duties, separation from her old 
landmarks, old friends, once in a 
while these changes seem _ too 
strange, too new, too terrible to 
face. But now the fears bob up 
only early in the morning and 
every day in a dimmer form. In 
the evenings, they plan to have a 
bull pup and a Ford, and three ap- 
ple trees, and a future baby car- 
riage, and already mystic chords of 
common possessions and common 
hopes are winding about them. 
They have visited each other’s fam- 
ilies and have survived. Before the 
wedding day, the two already feel 
that they belong to each other and 
anyone who tried to separate them 
would encounter a cyclone. Where 
a thick ankle or a grammatical er- 
ror would have deflected either a 
month ago, an accusation of mur- 
der would not separate them now. 
They are going to be married, come 
what may. 


And they are right. What counts 
in marriage is not this terrific to-do 
about love (although it would be 
madness to marry some one who 
bored and repulsed you), what 
counts is the character and con- 
geniality and religion of the people 
who marry and how they both act 
after marriage. Many a discon- 
tented partner who cries, “Why is 
marriage a failure?” has only to 
look in the mirror. It is not mar- 
riage, but he, or she, who is the 
failure. A marriage cannot be fin- 
er and happier than the two people 
who compose it. Unless they open 
the door and admit a third person. 
That changes everything. 

Wherever husband and wife (or 
indeed even one) renew themselves 
in prayer, wherever they try, with 
whatever lapses of temper and stu- 
pidity to love and help each other 
in God, the Sacrament of Marriage 
through slow years changes their 
crust and their water into a nobler 
bread and wine. If we will take 
one step, God always takes ten: 
In answer to the smallest effort, He 
puts surprises and Christmas pres- 
ents along our path. I know no 
other explanation for the radiance 
and strength of love that has grown 
year by year in marriages that I 
have watched. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Ill. The Man of Purpose 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS 


OUNG LINCOLN was living 
now, as we can see, under a 
very severe nervous strain. His 
moods of melancholy and depres- 
sion returned to him, more fre- 
quently than ever, and were of 
longer duration. Ambition sang 
no song to him now, unless it were 
in the shrill voice of desperation. 
Every interest in his life was con- 
centrated on the selfness in him, to 
torment it with denial, frustration, 
despair. He wanted to go away by 
himself; more and more he with- 
drew from everyone around him; 
but he couldn’t stay away from 
Ann. She needed him, and he stood 
by her and tortured himself in si- 
lence, or worse still, with a loyal, 
poignant cheerfulness. 

He would do anything for Ann, 
anything and everything to make 
her happy. Poor and in debt as he 
was, when he learned that Ann’s 
brother David wanted to go to col- 
lege—and no doubt Abe knew that 
Ann’s heart was set on it—he signed 
a bond for $150.00 to help make it 
possible for the boy to enter. A 
wish of that kind made a double 
appeal to Lincoln. Anything to 
help Ann; and education—his own 
inveterate appetite for it! He had 
delivered an address on education 
at New Salem during the year be- 
fore, in which he had extolled it as 
“of vital importance.” In that same 
address he had spoken of ambition, 
too, and had declared that he him- 
self had none “so great as that of 
being truly esteemed of my fellow 
men.” In young Dave Rutledge’s 


eyes, Abe must have been esteemed 
truly a hero, and in Ann’s eyes a 
friend indeed. 

Nothing could be more natural, 
if indeed not more inevitable, than 
that Ann Rutledge, supported dur- 
ing these dark months by the con- 
stant friendship of Abe Lincoln, 
should grow to care for him, should 
come to see his real qualities, to 
know intimately his fine inner self, 
to lean on his quiet fidelity. True, 
he was not the “match” that the 
well-to-do John McNeil had been. 
But the well-to-do John McNeil was 
absent, suspicion prevailed against 
him, he was silent, no word came 
... and Abe was good, he was kind 
and gentle as only the son of Nancy 
Hanks could be; he was a respected 
man in the community. He was to 
be trusted, he inspired trust, while 
as for John . . . plainly, it was bet- 
ter that John be put out of mind al- 
together. 

Besides, Ann was a woman, 
twenty now, with a woman’s quick- 
ness to feel the impact of Abe’s 
wordless devotion. Did she feel 
the sadness in him, too, back of his 
whimsical cheerfulness? When Abe 
cracked jokes and told yarns now 
to Ann, or recited doggerel or 
chanted “Legacy” out of the Mis- 
souri Harmony Song Book in his 
ludicrous and tuneless voice, it was 
not to relieve his own depression, 
but to make her smile, to make her 
forget her trouble, to keep her heart 
stout with hope for and belief in 
John ... hope for that which meant 
hopelessness for himself. There 
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was bravery in that, and Ann must 
have sensed it. 

Did she sense, also, something 
stricken in him, something being 
taken away from him that he must 
not lose—self-confidence, self-con- 
scious power, ambition, the capac- 
ity to care at all about living and 
life? 

Anyway, she came to love him. 


And he, when he saw that in her 
blue eyes, heard it in her young 
voice; when at last he knew that 
for once, and for the only time that 
ever could really matter, he was not 
to be denied, but was to be given— 
did not new fires break alive at that 
moment in young Lincoln’s heart? 
—dreams take hold of him again, 
ambition, the law, popularity, suc- 
cess, office, even wealth—at least 
as much wealth as John McNeil 
had possessed? To think of Abe at 
that moment is to see him silent 
before Ann, the light of happiness 
in his sad eyes almost too much to 
bear. Afterward, alone, at this 
turn of his life, he must have stood 
in the full stature of his six-feet- 
four and faced the world with a 
kind of shouting song rising in 
the accustomed silences of his 
heart. It was a brightening world 
that now lay opening before him 
as he came away from Ann’s side 
and walked through the night to let 
the stars hear the song in him. 

The whole world and the earth 
sings to him, because he is no long- 
er alone, but a part of the joy of 
everything alive. All nature is 
wonderful to Abe Lincoln now, his 
fellow men are good, he is, himself, 
a kind of god. He can do anything 
now. There is a new pride in him. 
He is ambitious again; every de- 
light of his courtship, every hour 
that he lives, whether he works, 
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studies, or idles in the company of 
his beloved, points toward achieve- 
ment. Now, indeed, he will be a 
lawyer. He will save money and 
go next year to Illinois College at 
Jacksonville. Ann will be there; 
she is being tutored by Mrs. Rogers, 
preparing for a year at the Jack- 
sonville Academy. He will make 
money too; he will no longer be 
impecunious and careless about 
such things. Ann shall want for 
nothing, have everything. He used 
to say that wealth was only “a 
superfluity of the things one does 
not want,” but he doesn’t feel that 
way about it now. John McNeil 
made money... . 

And he will keep on in politics. 
That little skirmish last year for 
the State Legislature proved one 
thing, anyway: people will vote for 
him. Everybody likes him, every- 
body is for him; he is popular, and 
he knows it. And don’t forget, 
there are even better things than 
the State Legislature. There is Con- 
gress. How would Ann like to go 
to Washington? 

New fires awake in him, all the 
old fires are rekindled, and not the 
least of them this fire of political — 
ambition. Up to this time, young 
Lincoln’s avowed political interests 
were entirely local—public lands, in- 
ternal improvements, good roads, 
the navigation of the Sangamon. 
But this does not mean that he was 
not growing right along in knowl- 
edge of wider interests, national af- 
fairs. As postmaster of New Salem 
he had an opportunity to read 
newspapers. Back in Indiana, at 
Gentry’s farmhouse store, he had 
done a good deal of that sort of 
reading, all that there was within 
reach of him. Almost the last thing 
he had read there, just before the 
Lincoln migration up to Illinois, 
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had been Webster’s speech on pre- 
serving the Union, as published in 
the Louisville Journal, which Gen- 
try received regularly. Now Abe 
had at hand not only this Louisville 
paper, along with the Springfield 
Sangamon Journal, but even a pa- 
per from Washington, The Nation- 
al Intelligencer. Still another was 
The Missouri Republican. He read 
these papers regularly (not only to 
himself, but aloud, to all who 
wished to hear) and more and more 
they played a part in his polit- 
ical development, in widening the 
horizons of his political interest. 
Through them he became aware, 
above all, of one thing: that the 
idea of disunion, of secession, was 
abroad and growing. Webster’s 
ringing words, “Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable,” had stuck in young Lin- 
coln’s twenty-one-year-old mind. At 
twenty-five those words were pretty 
well clinched in his brain. With 
ambition alive in him again, a new 
state campaign just ahead, and mar- 
riage and the making of his way 
assured, Abe was quickly rising to 
his old level of lively interest in 
everything, especially politics. 

The success of his second try at 
State politics confirmed him in all 
this. He won in the election of 
1834. Late in November of that 
year he made his first official trip 
to the State capital, then Vandalia. 
He was dressed in a new suit, to 
pay for which, along with other 
needs, he had had to borrow money. 
But his old spirits were back. He 
jokingly told Coleman Smoot, who 
had made him the loan, that this 
was the penalty his friend had to 
pay for voting for him! 

The courtship went on. He con- 
tinued his law studies. He was 
earning at the surveying job. He 


was happy, his head was up, he was 
decidedly on his way. For the first 
time in his life, perhaps, he felt that 
he was really running his own 
show; and it was to be no second- 
rate show. He was piloting his own 
flat-boat now—and maybe it wasn’t 
going to be a flat-boat, after all, but 
a neat side-wheeler? He had poled 
out into the full current, he was 
headed straightaway for ports. Now 
for double sure all that he had 
passed through to get to this point 
seemed worth while and significant. 
He could take a long look at him- 
self now and see how well he had 
done, how richly he was rewarded 
for all the tenacities and determi- 
nations, all the lamp-light toilings 
and courageous silences he had put 
up with. He could see all the past 
piled up now, like a hill. But it 
was behind him, under him. He 
had climbed it, got over it. He was 
on top. 

Then the earthquake came, to 
shake his handsome little self-made 
world into complete ruin. 


The Lincoln who had come back 
to New Salem in February, 1835, 
was, and was not, the young Lin- 
coln of his first days in the village. 
It was the old Abe of companion- 
able ways, of talk and stories and 
wit and robust fun. But the Abe 
who gave out the mail and read the 
papers to his neighbors at the Post 
Office, or went on surveying trips, 
was a young man now not only of 
livelier spirits, but of greater im- 
portance than ever in the commu- 
nity—a State legislator—and plain- 
ly a man of enlarging thought and 
experience. Perhaps he glanced 
with a half consciously critical eye 
at the rustic pleasures and com- 
forts of the backwoods; he had 
been where men wore Sunday 
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clothes every day, and where the 
life of a “capital” was lived. But 
he always liked homely company. 
He enjoyed it more than ever now 
for the tribute of honest attention 
and increasing respect that it paid 
him. He still settled down and 
down deep into a chair, and h’isted 
his long legs as high as ever till his 
head was on a level with his feet, 
to talk and argify and tell yarns and 
jokes. He still shook, the whole 
length of him, with a sort of con- 
vulsive upheaval when he laughed. 
He still used his long finger to in- 
dex an argument. He still carried 
letters in his hat. He went on do- 
ing these things all his life. But 
now, when he told stories he had a 
new scene to paint, new characters 
to picture, to the entrancement of 
his hearers, as he recounted the do- 
ings of the legislature up at Van- 
dalia. He was a part of all that 
now, he belonged to it. And when 
he talked politics, he had bigger 
ideas, bigger views to set forth— 
more and more of national affairs, 
more and more of Webster’s 
“Union” theme, much of Clay and 
Jackson and the National Bank con- 
troversy. Young Lincoln had 
changed a good deal, but it was 
the sort of change, because he was 
just that sort of fellow, that a com- 
munity takes pride in and applauds. 

Springtime came. Springtime on 
the Sangamon is a time of bursting 
life and rushing beauty. The river 
banks are lush with green renew- 
ing, the river itself, that stream that 
was too shallow to float Captain 
Bogue’s Cincinnati boat, has its 
April floods and its freshets, leav- 
ing the bottom lands rank with 
growth. Bloodroot and violets and 
anemones star the richly watered 
sod in May. By June the willow 
and hazel thickets, the slopes and 


levels along the river, are luxurious 
with wild flowering life. Abe and 
Ann had their lovers’ trysts and lov- 
ers’ strolls that Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1835, in the sunshine of 
warm Sunday afternoons, in the 
dusk, in the moonlight, under the 
stars, along the Sangamon. And 
the stars still sang to him; more 
than ever now. 

But June brought heat, July 
brought thunderstorms and flood- 
ing rains, and then worse heat. 
And with the heat came sickness, 
some kind of prairie fever that 
spread through the village, as fever 
used to spread through the back- 
woods settlements along the Ohio, 
down in Indiana; something, per- 
haps, like the fever that took one 
after another of Tom Lincoln’s peo- 
ple at Pigeon Creek, and finally took 
frail Nancy Hanks. Abe and Ann 
were both busy, after that, as all the 
able-bodied folk for miles around 
were, nursing among the sick, either 
at home, as in Ann’s case, where al- 
ready half the Rutledge family was 
down with “the sickness”—her fa- 
ther died of it a few months later 
—or among the neighbors, who . 
looked to just such a friend as Abe 
for the help which he so freely gave 
—long night vigils, patient watch- 
ing by feverish bedsides. Neither 
Abe nor Ann was quite as ready for 
a siege of this sort as they might 
have been. They had both gone 
through months of profound de- 
pression and nervous strain. 

Late in midsummer Ann fell 
sick. Abe had already confided in 
Schoolmaster Graham about his en- 
gagement, and Ann had told Mrs. 
Rogers, and was happy about it, if 
still a little prideful and hurt about 
MeNeil’s defection. The whole vil- 
lage, in fact, knew by this time that 
Abe was engaged to Ann, and this 
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added to his local prestige and to 
his own natural pride. He was a 
man among responsible men now, 
as well as a public man. That Ann, 
in the meanwhile, was happy in 
Abe’s love and their prospective 
marriage there can be no question. 
But the marks of her humiliating 
heart struggle were still fresh on 
her. She was fine, and she had suf- 
fered. Where Abe had all his new- 
fired ambitions and newly restored 
pride and self-confidence to buttress 
him, she still had her inner fret- 
ting over that broken pledge, the 
suspense of still waiting for the 
honorable release which she felt 
was her right. None of this was 
good for her when the fever came. 

It was August now, and hotter 
than ever. Ann grew worse. Her 
temperature went higher and high- 
er. At times she was delirious. 
The doctor could do nothing. He 
gave up; he warned the family of 
a possible fatality. A summons was 
sent to Dave at Illinois College in 
Jacksonville. Ann wanted him. 
Then came the feared-for summons 
to Abe. Ann wanted Abe to come 
quickly. 

Young Lincoln’s soul, we might 
say, held its breath in the hours 
that followed. There is a record of 
what his face was like as he came 
out of the sick room after that last 
hour of theirs together; for it was to 
be the last; and from the record of 
that white, drawn face we can pic- 
ture the scene within, the tall young 
man bent down in sorrow beside the 
bed ... her failing voice now speak- 
ing . . . his terrible inarticulate si- 
lence . . . the long angular figure 
drawing itself up at last, turning 
away, leaving her. It was the 
haunted sunken-eyed Abe of a year 
back that came out of that room. 

Ann died on the twenty-fifth of 
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August. Abe wasn’t ready for the 
blow. He couldn’t take it. 

The record of the dark hours, the 
dark days, the unspeakable nights, 
that followed for young Lincoln is 
not difficult to reconstruct. He was 
hard hit, and everyone about him 
knew it. There was deep concern 
for him. All eyes were on him as he 
weathered through those first ter- 
rible suspended hours that led to 
the inevitable graveyard. There 
was the funeral, the long, hushed 
procession out to the Concord ceme- 
tery a mile away, the praying of the 
minister—a kind of a far-off dull 
mockery now to Abe’s dulled senses 
—the grave, the burial, the sound 
of sod on a coffin again, terrible 
echo out of the pinched and meager 
years at Pigeon Creek that for a 
little while he had so nearly for- 
gotten. Then a kind of a blank 
came over his mind. He broke. 

It is easy now to understand how 
the story got whispered around New 
Salem that Abe had gone insane; 
and knowing what we know, it is 
easy for us to appreciate how deep 
and profound was the shock which 
he had suffered. It is no light sor- 
row that breaks down a young man 
of Lincoln’s physique and mental 
powers; for he was a veritable Her- 
cules. Now he was broken, mind 
and body. Schoolmaster Graham 
knew a terrible secret about this 
breaking: Abe contemplated sui- 
cide; and though he tried to say 
that he “thought so, somehow,” 
when his old friend talked to him 
of “God’s higher purpose,” it was 
too soon yet for his stunned soul to 
take that assurance in. There is 
supreme pathos in that “thought so, 
somehow” of young Lincoln’s. He 
didn’t think so, yet. But he couldn’t 
argue it out or talk about it to Men- 
tor Graham... 
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He couldn’t talk to anyone. He 
couldn’t bear to have people talk to 
him. He wanted to be by himself. 
He ran away from everybody. He 
got out of the village, off the roads, 
he wandered by himself in the 
woods, in the rain—magnet-drawn, 
perhaps, to those seclusions along 
the river-bank, among the elms and 
willows, where he and Ann had 
walked together, such a little while 
ago; yet at the same moment draw- 
ing away from those scenes with an 
inner cry of pain and protest. He 
couldn’t bear to go there now. He 
was seen in these wanderings, he 
was watched by anxious friends. 
They had good reason to fear the 
worst for him. With kind words 
they tried to coax him back, but he 
turned away from them. He 
couldn’t bear their kindness. He 
couldn’t bear anything. 

His condition grew so serious 
that his friends the Greenes, living 
a mile out of New Salem, took Lin- 
coln, on the doctor’s advice, to their 
farm for a rest. He got hold of 
himself there and came out of it. 
If his heart looked with reproach 
on the life around him as it went 
on its daily course, or with rebuke 
for the folly of its going on at all, 
his head told him that he must live 
that life. What else to do?... 
Then, to cap the drama, John Mc- 
Namar returned, knowing nothing 
of Ann’s death, all prepared to mar- 
ry. A sardonic smile must have 
crossed the kind mouth of young 
Lincoln the day he saw John re- 
turn. The friendship of the two 
men continued, of course, and Abe 
resumed his law studies and his 
surveying work. But he was a 
changed man. The very word law 
must have had an ironic sound to 
him now, living as he did in an in- 
ner world of chaos. To measure 


off a plot of land, the six feet of a 
burial plot was all that he could 
think of. 

He had come to the point at last 
where youth really looks on life, 
hard and steadily. For a long, long 
time the review of his life that 
passed through his mind, seemed 
to mean disaster, nothing but dis- 
aster, and only that. Ann’s grave 
was the center of his universe. The 
silence around it was the silence of 
that wildflower playground of his 
childhood, where he and Sarah 
used to come to a sudden hush in 
their running games beside their 
mother’s grave; and it was the si- 
lence of Sarah’s grave. Must every- 
thing end thus for him, in the 
grave? What use had been all that 
he had gone through? The struggle 
and uncertainty of those months of 
torment before he had found love in 
Ann’s heart . . . he had been right, 
then; he had known it all the time— 
he was marked for disaster. Disaster 
for him went back, and away, "way 
back, into the generations ... the 
shadow on his mother’s name... 
the disaster of her life . . . disaster 
at every turn. Again, his pride and 
Ann’s pride in his election . . . his 
pride in returning home, a real 
somebody . . . his studies, his law. 
“Ruins indeed!” he must have ex- 
claimed, picking up his Volney 
book again. 

And his dreams of the future, of 
success, of making a go of things, 
of making money to give Ann 
everything, of politics, yes, even of 
Congress and Washington? Nation- 
al affairs—to know them, to be an 
authority on them, to be a part of 
them! “I presume that you all 
know me.” “I am humble Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Humble indeed; 
and he’d better stay humble. Why 
go on? Why live? There was no 
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star-singing for him now; if he read 
his Job it was to cry out with that 
tortured soul, “what is mine end 
that I should prolong my life? My 
soul chooseth strangling and death 
rather than life. I loathe it. I 
would not live alway.” 


Why go on? It was asking him- 
self that question that lifted up his 
head again. In the end he looked 
up and he faced the question. He 
looked at life, at his own life, and 
asked what it could possibly mean, 
since it meant nothing for himself? 
Other men had success and love 
and marriage, other men had their 
own lives to live, for themselves. 
That’s what life meant to men... 
those successful men and leaders of 
men at the State Capital, these hum- 
bler men around New Salem... 
they had life and self, they got 
something out of life for them- 
selves. ... He couldn’t. What could 
his life mean then? 

Mentor Graham had talked about 
“God’s higher purpose.” Was there 
such a thing? Might all that he had 
gone through, since it could mean 
nothing to the self in him, mean 
something outside of self? Was 
there anything outside of self? 
What was it? Could all that he 
had learned of law, of politics, of 
public affairs, all the hard training 
he had put his mind to, be meant 
for some other use, be aimed at 
some other end, than his own use 
and his own end? What was it? 
“God’s higher purpose”—the words 
began to haunt him. Ann had been 
a believer; God had been real to 
her. And he had told her that, 
though he’d like to believe with her, 
he never could if anything hap- 
pened to her. Just the same, it had 
happened. Nothing could stop it. 
Was there purpose in such things? 


If life could mean something out- 
side of, beyond and above self. . . 
then there were, after all, things to 
do. Public life, politics, national 
affairs, the welfare of man as he 
lived his life in this Republic—this 
Republic itself, its democracy, its 
freedom, its realization after long 
last of man’s age-old dream of hu- 
man liberty—all these things, that 
he was almost ready to throw over 
with life itself as meaningless fu- 
tilities, still could mean something, 
if life had “a higher purpose.” 
What was the purpose of man’s life, 
then? What was the purpose of 
Abraham Lincoln’s life? 

Well, history told him plainly 
enough that that whole meaning of 
life was certainly not self. If it 
were, if it had been, if man had be- 
lieved solely in self from the begin- 
ning, the world would have blown 
up, there would be chaos indeed. 
But perhaps it was because too 
many men, after all, had thought 
that self was everything, that self- 
ness was the whole of life-—perhaps 
this was the reason that there were 
“Ruins” in the world, as Volney 
pictured it. Perhaps this was the 
reason that there was so much mis- 
ery in the world, and poverty and 
hardship; yes, and slavery, such as 
he had seen in the South. Why, 
even here in Illinois there were 
slave laws, “drastic and cruel,” that 
forbade any man of Negro blood to 
“try his right for freedom”! Why 
were such things in existence? 
Why did not men put an end to 
them, except that Self ruled Man? 

A kind of inner peace comes to 
the man who makes up his mind to 
go ahead even though there seem 
nothing for him to go ahead for, so 
far as his own self-satisfactions are 
concerned. Things no longer mock 
him, because they are no longer 
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This peace came to 
Lincoln. We know that it did, be- 
cause we have the record of his life, 
lived with purpose, lived for cause, 
and certainly not lived for self. 
Just as surely as this conviction 
came into him, that his life had a 
purpose, that he was a marked man 
—and that was one of his unique 
characteristics, as his subsequent 
years disclosed, his belief in a per- 
sonal “destiny,” his credence in cer- 
tain dreams later in life, his care- 
lessness of personal danger, even 
a certain “vision” he once had of 
himself, while shaving, when he saw 
himself “double” in the looking 
glass, one a living Lincoln, one 
dead—just as surely as this convic- 
tion of destined purpose became 
settled in his mind, a new sort of 
peace came to him. 

Hard work sealed and secured 
that peace in him. He began to 
make himself ready for the next 
session of the legislature, due to 
open December 7, 1835; and we 
know that it was in this session that 
his political career really began. 
Now he not only saw that there 
could be things for him to do, but 
he could see also that all that he 
had experienced in life up to this 
point had led toward and aimed at 
the doing of those things. He had 
thought, a year ago, that that final 
converging point in his life was 
love, marriage, domestic happiness, 
success, all the fine things of self. 
It hadn’t been. Plainly it was 
something else. He began to see 
now how all things focused toward 
that something else, whatsoever that 
something else was to be. His boy- 
hood passion for reading and ora- 
tory, his battle against all odds in 
satisfying that passion; his studies, 
of law, of politics, of public affairs: 
now all these things took on a new 


meaningless. 


impressive significance. Nothing 
was insignificant. All was a pat- 
tern. His growth in learning too, 
in history and political science, had 
its special significance; it meant but 
one thing now—preparation for the 
knowledge of specific things; that 
he should know, for instance, ex- 
actly what Webster meant when 
he cried out for “Liberty and Union, 
one and inseparable”; he should 
know how the separatist idea 
abroad in certain States threatened 
that Union, and therefore threat- 
ened the whole scheme of human 
liberty. His common origin, his 
life among the common people, 
this surveying job that kept him 
in continual touch with everyday 
men, his gifts of mentality above 
the common, every trait of his char- 
acter—the way people were drawn 
to him and liked him, his knack for 
getting on with folks, his humor, 
born not only of the defensive re- 
actions of a sensitive nature, but 
likewise of his strong social sense 
which the isolation of early back- 
woods life had developed: all these 
things were in the pattern. And 
now he could really regard them 
humbly, because it was the pattern — 
he was seeing, the whole, and its 
purpose, and not himself. Even his 
disappointments, even this last and 
greatest of them, these too were in 
the pattern of his life. He could 
see the weaving of each thread of 
that pattern, back and back through 
every detail of his twenty-six years. 

It is entirely credible that young 
Lincoln should think these things 
out, see them in this way. He had 
no prophetic sense—it was not that 
at all. He had sound, plain, com- 
mon sense; that was his salvation. 
But this arriving at a plan of life in 
the large was a slow process, of 
course, painfully slow, this com- 
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ing to discern purpose in life as a 
whole, applied to his own life. He 
did not come to it easily, but 
through months of travail; travail 
that lasted, for that matter, long 
past this crisis of his youth, that 
went on all through his life. “Cer- 
tain as he was that God had a pur- 
pose in it all,” as Ida Tarbell’s Billy 
Brown put it, “he wa’n’t so sure al- 
ways that he was proceedin’ along 
the lines the Almighty approved of. 
He never got over that struggle... 
always askin’ himself whether he 
was on God’s side.” And yet now, 
with Ann dead, try as he might to 
see life whole, and his own life a 
unit of the whole, the spiked wheel 
of his agonizing turned and turned 
in his mind, rasping old prides, 
keeping open this wound of frustra- 
tion, until at times he must have 
been numb with the pain of it. But 
the young Lincoln who had always 
found a way, who had extricated 
his raft jammed in the New Salem 
dam, who had kept going against 
all sorts of odds,—he was not quit- 
ting now. His flatboat, which 
wasn’t a side-wheeler after all, was 
wrecked, he was sunk. He had to 
swim ashore, build a new craft, and 
pole up river, against the current, 
to find his way into the main 
stream. It wasn’t easy. 

Lincoln has been called a stoic; 
and in his lifetime he was called an 
atheist. But the stoic is not hum- 
ble, but proud; and Lincoln was 
humbled now, he was “humble 
Abraham Lincoln” now, and no mis- 
take. The stoic submits blindly to 
circumstance, and the atheist de- 
nies God. But Lincoln went on, not 
blindly, but with purpose, finding 
God. More and more as inward 
peace came to him out of that pur- 
pose, the highness of that purpose 
grew clearer to him. If this peace 
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of purpose, of selflessness, puts a 
man back into harmony with life, 
after the discordant breaking up of 
selfness in him, just as surely it 
puts him more and more into har- 
mony with God, source of all life, all 
purpose. Mentor Graham’s “God’s 
higher purpose,” the words of the 
minister at Ann’s grave, words that 
had been meaningless if not mock- 
ery to his dull ears then, these 
words came back to him more and 
more. He had been, perhaps, on 
the road to skepticism a year ago, 
when, seeking solace in reading, 
Tom Paine and Volney’s Ruins had 
turned him toward sheer rational- 
izing. Now, if he read in Volney 
again, “I will cherish . . . the love 
of man ... and build my own hap- 
piness on the promotion of his,” 
the words had a better meaning 
than Volney cuald give to them. 
Abe hadn’t been ready for that 
meaning then. Man alone, man on 
his own, man running his own 
show, a whole world to be made 
over by man solely through the 
power of human reason—this is 
what those words had meant a year 
ago. They had given him no answer 
to his questioning then; reason can 
never explain the all of life. There 
had been no answer, it seemed, un- 
til love came, self at its fullest 
round. Now even that answer had 
failed; love, dreams, plans, self, all 
was gone. Yet purpose remained. 
And purpose meant God. God was 
the answer. To dedicate himself 
now to the promotion of man’s hap- 
piness was to touch on the Infinite, 
to rise above the ruins, to rebuild 
them for a reason transcending rea- 
son itself. 

Prayer, the minister’s prayer at 
Ann’s grave; hope for, belief in, the 
immortality of man’s soul; these 
had almost gone from him too. 
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But now, when he read in Shake- 
speare’s King John: 


“And, Father Cardinal, I have heard 
you say 

That we shall see and know our 
friends in heaven: 

If that be true, I shall see my boy 
again—” 


lines which were indeed to comfort 
him later when his own boy was 
dead—when he read these lines 
now he could believe and hope. 
Now he could read in his Bible the 
immortal words of Sophar to Job, 
and comprehend them: 


“Then shall thy life be clearer than 
the noonday; 
Though there be darkness, it shall 
be as the morning, 
And because there is hope, thou 
shalt be secure.” 


Young Lincoln was, in truth, at 
this time, laying the foundations of 
that faith which made him say, 
thirty years later, “If it were not for 
my firm belief in an overruling 
Providence, it would be difficult for 
me to keep my reason.” Faith, al- 
ready, was saving his reason. Nor 
was it merely an impersonal God 
of “higher purpose” that he was 
coming to believe in; for, years aft- 
erward, in 1862, when he declared 
that he placed his “whole depend- 
ence on the favor of God,” that he 
was “conscious every moment that 
all I am and all I have is subject to 
the control of a higher power,” he 
spoke in the same breath of that 
power as a personal power, “that 
can use me in any manner and at 
any time as in His wisdom and 
might may be pleasing to Him.” 
Already, in short, he began to know 
himself, as later he avowed him- 


self, “a humble instrument in the 
hands of our Heavenly Father.” 
Already he was going forward to 
that day at Gettysburg where, in 
his own words, “I then and there 
consecrated myself to Christ.” The 
story of Christ’s selfless life that his 
Bible told him, its lonely sorrow 
and self-immolation, meant some- 
thing to him now that it had never 
meant before. 

“All that you love must die, ex- 
cept you love that which cannot 
die.” He had come to the finding 
of that love. 

Young Lincoln had often sung, 
with Ann at his side, the old hymn, 
“Vain man, thy fond pursuits for- 
bear.” But now man’s pursuits 
were no longer vain; there was pur- 
pose in them. “Oh! Why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud?”— 
how often he had recited Knox’s 
long verses on Immortality to Ann, 
to his New Salem friends, verses in 
which the life of man was depicted 
as but one dreadful swift passage 
to the corruption of the grave. 
But now there was something be- 
yond the grave; and though he 
clung to those verses all his life, 
and kept them among his favorites, 
they no longer bowed down his 
spirits into futility. And out of all 
this there grew in him perhaps the 
most unique and most character- 
istic power of his nature, as the fu- 
ture years were to reveal it—the 
power of seeing in all undertakings, 
in all actions, the essential and 
final objective, the purpose, rather 
than the often obstructing inciden- 
tals. From, “What does anything 
matter?” his mind had progressed 
to the, “This matters,” of the pur- 
poseful man. The ultimate and not 
the intermediate became his life’s 
concern. 

This is one of the unmistakable 
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marks of true greatness in a man, 
that his mind shall strike unerring- 
ly at the purpose of things, overrid- 
ing all obstacles, bearing on toward 
that purpose till it be achieved. 
Lincoln had this greatness of pur- 
pose in him. That it came out of 
this final crisis of his youth, when 
indeed he ceased to be a youth, 
when the young Lincoln of self 
ceased to exist, is plain. Only a 
man who has struck rock-bottom 
and risen high above his wrecked 
self, can be so indifferent to self as 
Lincoln was;—only such a man can 
be the Lincoln who, as President of 
the United States, could walk blocks 
to speak to a man whom he might 
have peremptorily summoned to 
him; the Lincoln who could wait 
patiently in the lobby while that 
man, his subaltern, sent word down 
that he had retired; the Lincoln 
who then generously as well as pa- 
tiently could say, “Never mind, I'll 
hold McCiellan’s horse for him if 
he’ll only win this war and save the 
Union.” 


Young Lincoln ceased to be. His 
years were still the years of youth, 
the years at which many young men 
with his aspirations are still at their 
law studies or preparing themselves 
in college for other professions. 
But he was no longer a youth. He 
was a man, a man of public affairs, 
truly “a man of the people,” who 
had put the things of youth and of 
self behind him for all time. His 
youth was buried under the earthen 
mound of Ann Rutledge’s grave. 
“My heart is buried there.” In 
spirit, as well as in the flesh, he 
must have often returned to that 
grave. We know that it remained 
for a long, long time still the center 
of his universe. We can easily see 
how its shadow fell over him a few 


years later when, through the good- 
humored pressure of a matchmak- 
ing friend and a mistaken notion of 
his own concerning manly gallant- 
ry, he came near to making a mar- 
riage engagement, the very thought 
of which drove him half distracted 
—drove him, doubtless, to Ann’s 
graveside again. Knowing, too, 
what that grave meant to him, we 
can understand perfectly that sec- 
ond terrible emotional crisis in his 
life, some years later still, when he 
literally ran away from his pro- 
posed wedding to Mary Todd, and 
once more was found by his friends 
wandering almost unbalanced, this 
time in the woods near Springfield, 
just as he had been found wander- 
ing in the woods by the Sangamon 
when Ann Rutledge died. Marriage 
was to come, and domestic peace, 
but tribulation, sorrow, death of his 
boys, grief and trouble such as bur- 
dened no other single man in his- 
tory, were to come also. Tragedy 
and denial were to dog the pathway 
of Abraham Lincoln’s self to the 
very end. Yet nothing, I am sure, 
ever quite surprised him any more 
after the crisis which put an end to 
his youth forever. If he could 
have spoken after Booth’s bullet cut 
him down, I think he would have 
said, “It is part of the pattern, there 
is purpose in it.” 

There was purpose in him when 
he went up to the legislature early 
in December, 1835; purpose out of 
denial. Many and many a time 
during his young years the voice of 
denial had spoken to him. He had 
not always listened to it, or under- 
stood it. But now he had listened, 
and now he understood. Purpose, 
purpose through denial, through 
suffering, purpose above self, 
through obliteration of self,—this 
is what that voice had been saying 
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to him all along. When he left 
New Salem, his best friends, all his 
best memories, behind him on that 
winter day—and the snow was deep 
on Ann’s grave—he was a young 
man of twenty-six, but he had the 
sad eyes of one who has lived three 
times those years;—his portrait 
tells us that. When he stood up in 
the State Assembly a few days lat- 
er, the light in his countenance was 
no longer the proud audacious light 


of youth at the charge. It was the 
stronger inner light of a soul that 
has been humbled to an exalted 
course. The ways of that course 
neither he nor any man could fore- 
see. But we know enough now of 
his youthful years to be sure that 
by the grace of what he had expe- 
rienced, and by the genius of his in- 
tuition, he felt that course to be in- 
evitable. It was to be a course out- 
side of self. 


[THE END. ] 
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By WINIFRED ScoTT-Boopy 


“FoLLow the King!”—aye, bright young lordling, 
Gareth, tall son of Lot and Bellicent— 

That was your wish, “Live pure, speak true, 

Right wrong, and—follow the King!” 

Would that we all might see, clearly as you saw, 
Which way lies Honor, and all the difficult perfections 


That sweep life clear of unrealities. 


You say well, Gareth, 


He only can be King who makes men free; 

And further, be it said, only free men are Kings. 

Who fears the jousts, the wars and the quick agony 

Of tourney-falls; who cherishes his life and limbs 

And quite forgets the Light that lies ahead 

(To flout which is to court certain and unconditional disaster) ,— 
That man is bound more meanly than the galley-slave 

And is more foully dead than last year’s corpse. 

Not glory, and not fame, nor any reward 

For an unsullied virtue,—not these the goal, 

Separately or together, because ’tis evident 

We loose ourselves in the pursuit of self-proclaiming glory, 
And only and truly find ourselves when we, 

Like Gareth, eager for the quest and little heeding 

The cracked helmets and the shattered lance, 

Ride out towards the Gates of Castle Perilous 

Armed by the heavenly zeal to serve— 

“To live pure, speak true, right wrong, and—follow the King!” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


E Italian State recognizes the 

fact and the right of the Pope’s 
power over a specified territory and 
declares that neither Italy nor any 
other Power can interfere with the 
same. In this explicit declaration is 
affirmed the necessity of an abso- 
lute and sovereign independence of 
the Pope over a territory, although 
it be very small; in order to give 
to the faithful of the world an evi- 
dence and a guaranty, concrete and 
manifest, of an absolute independ- 
ence and freedom of the Church in 
the exercise of its spiritual minis- 
try. That means that the temporal 
power over a few buildings is not 
intended for its own sake, but as a 
means to assure the Church the 
freedom she needs in the exercise 


of her sovereign spiritual mission. 

—Fiirro Bernagpinit (Professor of Canon 
Law, Catholic University of America), Is the 
Pope a King? 


The beginners have all the say 
about life. As soon as you have 
seen the show, you are old and your 


opinion does not count. 
—WiuuuMm Bono, in The World, Feb. 
th. 


Our prosperity is more than any- 
thing else an automobile prosper- 
ity. In many rural districts, and 
small towns too, people no longer 
build houses; they buy cars instead. 
A man who has to choose between 
a new suit and gas for the car buys 
gas. Detroit goes up, Boston goes 
down. Our road system would 
have been beyond the dreams of our 
ancestors, and we owe it to the 
automobile; but the farmers who 
live along the roads are bankrupt 
and it is partly road bonds and 


taxes that have made them so. 
Your modern farmer drives into 
town in half an hour, over good 
roads. His father needed three 
hours to get his team through the 
mud; but when he got to town, he 


put money in the bank. 
—Etmer Davis, in Harper’s, March. 


Coolidge was in no way respon- 
sible for the birth and growth of 
the Klan. He gave it no encourage- 
ment. But he never raised his hand 
against it. And those who think 
that the organization is dead or dy- 
ing have only to ponder over the 
fact that it was strong enough to 
keep Colonel Donovan out of the 
Hoover Cabinet because he was a 
Catholic. 


—Heyrwoop Broun, in the N. Y. Telegram, 
March 4th. 


The forgery is to the masterpiece 
what absinthe is to an authentic 
drink. It raises you suddenly very 
high, and as quickly lets you down. 
It gives all it has on the instant and 
has no force in reserve. The mas- 
terpiece keeps a certain aloofness, 
waits in dignity upon your recogni- 
tion and understanding, leaves you 
a leeway for reflection and compar- 
ison, reserves much of its beauty 
for further acquaintance, gains as 


you study it. 
—Franxk Jewerr Martner, Jr., in The Atlantic 
Monthly, March. 


Ignorance is either static or dy- 
namic. Given literary and econom- 
ic power and the results of igno- 
rance get wings. When falsity and 
ignorance come to us by the printed 
word, the only recourse is more and 
better reading. Thousands of books, 
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tens of thousands of articles, on the 
Great War have been published, 
and yet its most elementary lessons 
as to what brings on war and how 
it might be avoided, and as to what 
constitutes modern war and what 
it must mean for the warring com- 
munity, seem to have made no en- 
trance at all into the minds of the 
vast majority of citizens. If the on- 
coming generation is decimated and 
the hopeful promise of this conti- 
nent blighted, it will be, essentially 
ignorance, remediable ignorance, 
that is responsible. 

—" Saturday Review of Literature, Feb. 


There is no doubt that owing to 
our closely knit machine civiliza- 
tion we are again in an age of what 
the Russians call the “unindivid- 
ual,” and that he who walks by his 
wild lone is more and more likely 
to get hurt. 

— McCoamicx, in The World, March 


Almost any flimsy opinion that 
can win ten million votes is made 
respectable by mere arithmetic, but 
the profoundest or most brilliant 
idea that ever entered a human 
mind is disreputable so long as it 
is entertained by its discoverer 
alone. 

—Opett SHEPAKD, The Joys of Forgetting. 


A hundred years ago a Boston 
merchant of the old school looked 
upon leisure as the crown of his 
life: if he could retire at 40 and en- 
joy it, he was a successful man. 
Within a generation, this sensible 
view of life has been completely 
undermined, and Americans have 
become a hard, restless, over-ener- 
getic people. With our vast in- 
crease in industrial production, the 
number of people who can enjoy 


leisure in modern society is absurd- 
ly small, and far behind the eco- 
nomically primitive communities of 
the Middle Ages, which spent about 
a third of the year, in Christian 
countries, in festivals and holidays. 
The concept of leisure or its actual 
enjoyment is so foreign to the in- 
dustrial society we have created 
that certain grave bodies are com- 
ically worried about what should 
be done with the modicum of lei- 


sure we now have. 
—Raymonp Essen, in Harper’s, January. 


According to various experts, the 
Volstead Act can readily be en- 
forced by a change in a few Amer- 
ican precedents. Roughly, we must 
abolish the jury system, stop all 
immigration, do away with guaran- 
tees against illegal search and seiz- 
ure, alter our educational system 
and revise the creed of the Chris- 
tian religion. With these few 
changes and the help of the entire 
army and navy prohibition, accord- 
ing to its friends, may readily be en- 


forced. 
—Heywoop Broun, commenting on Law Ob- 
servance, by W. C. Dunant, and others. 


“Machine Age” is a fairly obvious 
nomenclature for our present era; 
in reality, this is the Vicarious Age. 
The Beebes, Byrds and Lindberghs, 
the Luckners, Fords and Lawrences 
get all the fun and adventure; the 
rest of us stay at home and get most 
of the comfort and safety. While 
the polestar beacons the adventurer 
on his outbound cruise, we chafe by 
the steam-radiator and look at the 
rotogravure pictures of heroes, or 
scour the magazine sections for 
written accounts of their romantic 
adventurings. We have delegated 
to our spiritual vicars the thrilling 


business of adventure. 
—The Century, February. 
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Our attitude toward war is thtally 
different from what it was a cen- 
tury, or even fifty years ago. War 
then seemed to be a misfortune, but 
not a crime. Statesmen tried to 
avoid it, but they did not feel dis- 
honored if they had to make it. 
To-day the statesman who will as- 
sume responsibility for declaring a 
war, and will admit it, can be sure 
that his memory will be abomi- 


nated. 
—Wi11Mm Maatin, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
January. 


[New York] is the most Ameri- 
can thing that there is on the Amer- 
ican Continent, and the function 
which it performs for the foreign- 
born newcomers, who form nearly 
half its population, is precisely that 
of plunging them at once into the 
full roaring American tide. . . . The 
leading industry of New York is the 


mass production of Americans. 
—J. A. Spenver, Through English Eyes. 


The primary difference between 
the American and the European 
traveler is that the former travels 
for pleasure and the latter for busi- 
ness or professional reasons. Nine 
Americans out of ten who go 
abroad do so purely for amuse- 
ment, whereas nine out of ten Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen or Germans 
who come over here do so because 
they have business of one sort or 
another to transact. In this dif- 
ference doubtless lies the reason for 
the Europeans’ misunderstanding of 
the American traveler abroad. If 
100,000 Englishmen or Frenchmen 
or Germans were to come to Amer- 
ica every Summer and spend the 
days idly riding around in taxicabs 
and getting tight, we should look 


upon them exactly as they now look 
upon Americans doing much the 


same thing in their countries. 
—Gerornce JEAN NATHAN, in The American 
Mercury, February. 


It was a long time ago that some 
one said confession was good for 
the soul, but only recently that 
magazine editors began paying so 
much a word for it, which seems 
to have made quite a difference in 
the output. 


—Ruvusset Crovse, in N. Y. Evening Post, 
Feb. 23d. 


Americans are certainly not sub- 
ject to the temporal power of the 
Pope. Italy as a Papal government 
would mean nothing more to us 
than any other government. And 
if the Pope should war with Amer- 
ica we would take up arms against 
him as the French and other Euro- 


peans did in past centuries. 
—Dr. Joun A. McCiorey, S.J., quoted in the 
N. ¥. Times, March 11th. 


In Europe, Asia and Africa I 
have never met a diplomat who 
whole-heartedly hated the country 
to which he was accredited. I found 
many who were not satisfied, who 
longed for a change even if it were 
not a promotion; true, but they had 
a kind word to say for at least the 
climate, or the beer or the sea-coast 
or the sun-shine. When I went to 
Mexico I had my first experience 
with an American diplomatic corps 
which was so imbued with enmity 
for the country to which it was as- 
signed that it could not or would 
not see nor admit the beauty of 
Popocatepetl or Indian blankets, or 
the picturesque peon, let alone the 
significance of a new experiment in 


social progress. 
—Geonce Setpes, You Can’t Print That! 














A VICE OF THE VIRTUOUS 


By Grace Lewis SHEA 


E day was hot, unseasonably 

hot—and only the occasional 
breeze that stirred lazily, apologiz- 
ing, it seemed, for the persistence 
of August weather, bespoke the ar- 
rival of September with its welcome 
tang. All of the heat and none of 
the breeze reached the tiny two 
rooms and bath which that day be- 
came home to Joan Worth and 
Marcia Campbell. It was high up 
on the court of one of the big city 
apartment houses and looked out 
on a vast and motley array of chim- 
ney pots, fire escapes, infinitesimal 
back yards surrounded by high 
board fences guarding rectangular 
brown spots of languishing grass, 
transplanted, like themselves, to 
take root in this unfamiliar soil. The 
girls had grown up in the same small 
town, had gone through high school 
together and had kept in close 
touch during the succeeding four 
years which had separated them. 
Joan had gone to college and Mar- 
cia, whose plans for college were 
shattered by the death of her only 
remaining parent, after a course in 
a business school, had settled in the 
city to which Joan had come the 
previous week with the idea of en- 
tering the advertising field, begin- 
ning as a stenographer and working 
up through that channel. 

Joan, poised gingerly on a black 
lacquered day-bed which still bore 
the red tag of the August furniture 
sales, hammered a small tack into 
the wall of the living room with the 
heel of a silver evening slipper. The 
tack was expected to bear the 
weight of a framed copy of a Bot- 
ticelli Madonna. Marcia, combin- 


ing chilled fruits into a lucious- 
looking salad which was to be the 
girls’ evening meal, watched Joan 
through the door of the tiny kitch- 
enette and cheered lustily when 
the tack actually showed evidence 
of performing its Herculean task. 
“Good work, Joan! Another 
proof of woman’s ingenuity. No 
mere man would ever have accom- 
plished that without the aid of a 


hammer, a_ stepladder and a 
helper.” 
“lll say! And with a crooked 


heel, too! A delicate operation even 
for a—” 

“Crooked heels! You!” Marcia 
interrupted with a bit more of her 
natural vivacity than she had shown 
for the preceding hour or two. 
“Didn’t suppose you walked on 
your heels to save your soul.” 

With a good-natured moue in 
Marcia’s direction Joan stepped off 
of the bed to gaze at the effect of 
her work: 

“You'll be found among the dead ~ 
and wounded if you pull many 
bones like that. I'd recommend 
that method to you, however, to be 
taken in regular Sunday doses, in 
the direction of that church over on 
Ninety-first street.” Marcia had ad- 
mitted to Joan the previous Sunday 
that she hadn’t attended services 
since she left home. “As for me,” 
gazing at her wrist watch, “I’m due 
in just half an hour to make a visit 
at St. Augustine’s. I’m finishing 
the Novena to-day that got me my 
job.” 

“Oh, you'll lose some of that 
sanctimonious piety after you’ve 
been in business a while.” 
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Joan laughed at that. And re- 
minded Marcia that because she 
had attended a Catholic college she 
wasn’t necessarily a cloistered nun; 
that she really had lived in the same 
world as Marcia and guessed she’d 
continue to travel along the same 
path. 

“It can’t be done—not in busi- 
ness—and be successful”; Marcia’s 
face grew serious and she walked 
into the living room and slumped 
into the wicker armchair. 

“What can’t be done, Marcia? 
What’s wrong with me? Why 
must I change my principles to be 
a successful business woman?” 
Joan’s tone was a trifle sharp, partly 
from weariness, but with a hint of 
irritation in it. Their difference in 
religion had never made any differ- 
ence in their friendship before. 
Surely Marcia was not going to in- 
timate that being a Catholic would 
be a stumblingblock in business 
life. 

“You'll find out soon enough. 
Business is a sort of dog eat dog af- 
fair, Joan, and one has to do a lot 
of things that you'll squirm at, at 
first. Lying, for instance.” 

“Don’t see why. I shan’t lie, of 
course. But I can’t conceive of any 
reason why I should, in business 
any more than I have in school.” 

“Gosh, you’re a veritable babe in 
the woods, honey. What a lot of 
jolts you’re in for. Let’s eat the 
salad while it’s cold. I’m famish- 
ing, and tired as the proverbial dog, 
which has always amused me as a 
comparison, by the way. Dogs 
have the world by the tail, if you 
ask me.” 

Joan was not listening. She was 
plainly disturbed. “I can’t believe 
that a reliable old firm like the Ray- 
nor Advertising Company has built 
up such a successful business as 


theirs except by the most ethical 
standards, and surely they would 
never expect anything from an em- 
ployee except the truth and honor- 
able dealing, would they?” 

“Oh, maybe not! Forget it, any- 
way, and tell me on the word of an 
honest epicure that this is the most 
delicious fruit salad you’ve ever 
tasted. Incidentally, the firm is old 
but has a new manager. Mr. Ray- 
nor, senior, died a few months ago 
and his son succeeded him. Of 
course he’s been with the company 
ever since his graduation from col- 
lege, but sort of took care of the so- 
cial end. You know, belonged to 
the right clubs, swung a nasty nib- 
lick, and knew the right people. 
Very high hat. Looks as though 
you’d have to buy a ticket to speak 
to him. One of those compelling 
young men that everybody wants 
to do something for. Something 
like Bose Upland, at home. 

“Poor Bose! He’d have amounted 
to something in life if he hadn’t 
been spoiled by kindness.” 


* * * 


November found the stenogra- 
phers in the offices of the Raynor 
Advertising Company in a state of 
hilarious excitement,—that is three 
of them were. Joan Worth felt noth- 
ing more than that inner flicker 
of hope that an open opportunity 
offers to anyone. Miss Ragsdale, 
Mr. Raynor’s assistant, had an- 
nounced her engagement and was 
to leave during the winter. Her po- 
sition, coveted, of course, by all the 
girls, would, they expected, be filled 
by one of them. Which one? Each 
had her own particular reason why 
she should be the chosen one and 
they bragged to each other comi- 
cally about it, only Joan keeping 
her reason to herself, hardly daring 
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to hope that she, the last of the 
quartet to enter the company’s em- 
ploy would be the choice. She knew 
that educationally she was best 
fitted for the job, but Miss Ennis 
had been with the firm eight years 
and expected seniority to be the de- 
ciding factor; Miss Miller had as- 
sisted Miss Ragsdale from time to 
time and counted on her familiarity 
with the work of the president’s 
office to make her the choice, and 
Miss Little, who was coquetting her 
way from high school to marriage, 
depended entirely and with even 
greater assurance than the others 
on her pretty face and irresistible 
charm. In the midst of their early 
morning chatter the buzzer from 
Mr. Raynor’s office rang,—four 
times. That was a call for Joan. 
The girls chaffed her good-natured- 
ly about her lucky day and pre- 
dicted that she would have the job 
“on ice” before she returned. 

Joan had been in the president’s 
office only once or twice before, 
each time answering in place of an 
absent girl. The calls were usually 
for some minor work which Miss 
Ragsdale allotted to them. This 
morning, however, Mr. Raynor, 
bowing politely but abstractedly, 
pulled the leaf of his desk out, in- 
dicating that Miss Worth was to 
take dictation from him. He was 
talking to Miss Ragsdale, seated at 
a desk in another corner of the 
room. He continued: 

“Old man Rollins is wild about 
the delay and I guess he means it 
this time. Threatens never to give 
us another cent’s worth of business. 
We'll have to sidetrack that Veri- 
clean business and do the Rollins 
order—enough of it anyway to pla- 
cate the old man.” 

“But Mr. Raynor, the Vericlean 
order was placed with us only on 


the positive assurance that it would 
be delivered to-morrow. You took 
that order yourself.” 

“I know it.” He laughed easily, 
showing a row of glistening white 
teeth and a pair of twinkling blue 
eyes. Nonchalantly he picked up 
the first letter, “We'll stave ’em off 
somehow. Shouldn’t have promised 
it ahead of the Rollins order but 
that’s new business and I wanted to 
cinch it any old way. Tommy Win- 
throp is a good friend of mine,— 
they'll take it all right.” Miss Rags- 
dale looked disturbed but turned 
her attention to the work on her 
desk. 

Turning to Joan Mr. Raynor dic- 
tated, rapidly but smoothly, for 
some time when they were inter- 
rupted by the telephone bell. The 
instrument was on a swivel bracket 
attached to Mr. Raynor’s desk and 
Joan answered: 

“Mr. Winthrop of the Vericlean 
Vacuum Company wants to speak 
with you Mr. Raynor.” She 
switched the telephone about so 
that Mr. Raynor could use it. In- 
stead he laid his hand carefully 
over the mouthpiece and said: 

“Tell him that I am out of town, 
called away suddenly, and will not 
return until Saturday, but that 
their order will be delivered with- 
out fail to-morrow, possibly late 
today.” Joan gasped! Appalled, 
she grew scarlet but sat rigid. Mr. 
Raynor noticing her lack of response 
repeated his message, carefully 
enunciating as one who speaks to a 
person whose hearing is not acute. 
Joan was thinking—and swiftly. 
She was new. Her rise and even 
her position depended on Mr. Ray- 
nor’s. pleasure. Certainly any 
chance she might have for Miss 
Ragsdale’s post. She didn’t want 
to lose her place. She was learning 








the business rapidly and loved the 
work. Already she was writing 
snappy bits of advertising, eye 
catchers, which she stored neatly in 
her desk awaiting the right oppor- 
tunity to submit them to Mr. Ray- 
nor. Nor could she afford to give it 
up. Should she obey? But the lit- 
tle inner voice of intelligence, which 
we call conscience where matters of 
morals are concerned, whispered: 
“Are you prepared to keep on ly- 
ing? Now is the time! If you are 
weak now everything is lost. You 
cannot bargain with truth.” Very 
embarrassed but strongly deter- 
mined Joan answered in a low 
voice. “I heard you Mr. Raynor, 
but I can’t give that message.” 

“You what? Why not?” Scarce- 
ly believing his ears. 

“Because it is not the truth.” 

“Why,” laughing, “that’s a ri- 
diculous reason. That’s just a 
business lie, doesn’t count. Every- 
body does it and nobody thinks 
anything of it.” 

“I do. If it is so insignificant a 
statement,” Joan wondered at her 
temerity, “why don’t you tell him 
the order will be delivered to-mor- 
row?” 

“Because it will not be and I'd 
rather that the information did not 
come directly from the head of the 
firm. It will be easier to explain 
later on that my absence from the 
city made it impossible for me to 
see to it personally.” 

Joan was nervous to the point of 
tears. “Don’t you see, Mr. Raynor, 
that it just goes on and on. It isn’t 
one lie, it’s thousands.” 

Mr. Raynor swung round from 
his desk. That his temper was at 
white heat proved that Joan’s ar- 
gument had given him pause: 

“Miss Ragsdale will you please 
deliver my message to the Vericlean 
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people. That’s all, Miss Worth.” 
His tone was cutting and final. 

Joan gathered her notebook and 
pencil and quietly withdrew. As 
she closed the door she heard Miss 
Ragsdale’s apologetic voice explain- 
ing, “The girl who answered the 
phone didn’t know that Mr. Ray- 
nor is out of town—” 


Joan mashed the potatoes list- 
lessly that night, forgetting to beat 
them to fluffy lightness with a sil- 
ver fork, as she had always done — 
before. It was her week to pre- 
pare dinner and she was going 
through the motions but it was 
plain to Marcia that her mind 
wasn’t on her work. Marcia 
watched her covertly, meanwhile 
bustling back and forth arranging 
the little gate-leg table in the living 
room. Her constant buzzing like a 
noisy bee, was more or less to give 
Joan a chance to hide her hurt, 
whatever it might be, for butterfly 
though she was Marcia had lighted 
long enough to see that Joan was 
completely crushed. She was too 
sorry to pry, even to the extent of 
noticing verbally. At dinner Joan 
merely toyed with her food, though 
the meal, planned enthusiastically 
the night before, comprised all her 
favorite dishes. And finally, un- 
able to hide it any longer she 
blurted out: 

“Marcia, I’ve got to look for an- 
other job. I’m worried. About the 
apartment and everything. It may 
take a long time—” 

That was much worse than Mar- 
cia had suspected: 

“Honey, you don’t mean you’ve 


left—or been fired? What has 
happened?” 
“No, not either, yet. But I shall 


be, of course. Mr. Raynor asked 
me to lie for him to-day and I re- 
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fused.” Joan grew red with the 
recollection of the morning’s humili- 
ation. 


Marcia spoke softly. “Met the 
first wall, have you, Joan. [I’m 
sorry.” 


“Yes, and I couldn’t scale it, Mar- 
cia.” She was bitter. “If that’s the 
only way to climb to success, I’ll—” 
She struggled between a hysterical 
desire to laugh and ery and man- 
aged a combination of both, “I'll 
take in stairs to scrub.” 

Marcia was pathetically subdued 
by the other girl’s hurt. She was 
convinced that Joan was foolish and 
extreme. “They all expect it, Joan. 
It’s business and done every day. 
No one thinks anything of it and 
people who are highly honorable in 
every other way are guilty of it reg- 
ularly.” She spoke soothingly, af- 
fectionately. 

“Maybe so, but it’s a vice never- 
theless, though it may be a vice of 
the virtuous. And so unnecessary! 
That it is common custom doesn’t 
diminish the wrongfulness of it one 
iota. If a business man wants to 
lie,” Joan’s eyes flashed under wet 
lids, “let him. He has only his own 
conscience to consider. But what 
right has he to ask another to lie 
for him? And what price truth, 
anyway! Does he expect lies or the 
truth in his dealings with his em- 
ployees? The truth, I imagine! 
But what entitles him to it when he 
demands that they lie to others.” 

Neither could get the other’s 
point of view and poor Joan crept 
off to bed that night with a bitter 
aching loneliness for her mother, 
whom she knew would approve of 
her stand. She thought of old 
Mother Agatha at the college, whose 
solemn, “Never do anything you 
would be ashamed to tell you moth- 
er,” had been dinged into them so 


often it had become a platitude. 
She would be ashamed to tell her 
mother if she had lied that day, 
therefore she must have been 
right. Somehow in her wretched 
mood she found comfort in the old 
nun’s oft repeated admonition. 
Winter seeped in through one of 
the longest and dampest autumns 
Joan had ever known. The city, 
with the pall of the war upon it, 
was subdued, heroic, garrulously 
patriotic. It was the day of the 
emancipated woman. Women were 
filling positions, and ably, that had 
never before been handled by any 
of their sex. Young girls developed 
talent in directions in which they 
never would have headed except un- 
der the stress of the times. Every- 
one was busy! Everyone was 
helping. Joan still held her posi- 
tion with the Raynor people. She 
had not been dismissed and though 
determined to leave she would not 
take a haphazard job. Now was her 
chance to choose. She answered 
many advertisements and weighed 
the openings carefully. Mr. Ray- 
nor appeared to notice her presence 
in the office scarcely at all and 
when he did look in her direction 
poor uncomfortable Joan _ inter- 
preted his glances as surprise that 
she was still there. She had never 
again been called to his office. 
Suddenly, almost overnight, an 
epidemic of influenza broke out 
with the deadliness of a plague. 
There was scarcely a business or 
indeed even an individual that did 
not in some way feel the effect of 
the insidious disease. Hospitals 
were overcrowded. Nurses, scarce 
at best, could not be had at any 
price. Office forces, already de- 
pleted, were becoming completely 
demoralized and positions were bid- 
ding high for people to fill them. 
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One particularly raw day the ste- 
nographers of the Raynor Company 
were huddled about the lukewarm 
radiator in a effort to drive the 
dampness out of their very bones 
before venturing into the evening 
gloom. 

“Miss Ragsdale’s a little better. I 
just called the hospital.” Miss En- 
nis bathed clammy hands together 
as she spoke. 

“Tough luck for her to get sick,— 
just when she needed all her money 
for her trousseau.” Miss Miller’s 
voice was sympathetic. 

“Has anyone heard how Mr. Ray- 
nor’s little girl is?” Joan ventured 
an inquiry in the hope that Miss 
Little, whose fund of “I heard” and 
“they say” and “a certain party told 
me” seemed to encompass the do- 
ings of the entire city, would, by 
some chance include news of the 
little sick child. 

“She’s very bad.” Miss Miller 
spoke quickly, anticipating Miss 
Little’s interruption. “I heard Mr. 
Raynor tell some one last evening 
that the doctor doesn’t give them 
much hope.” 

“Maybe she’s worse, or dead. He 
hasn’t been down to-day.” Joan 
had noticed that and it was really 
what caused her anxiety about the 
child. “And Barnes couldn’t get 
his house on the telephone. Looked 
like a gill of bitters himself yester- 
day. Probably has it too. Well, 
even the mighty rich have their 
troubles.” Miss Little’s tone was 
casual as she examined what ap- 
peared to be an incipient hangnail 
at the base of a deep-rose enameled 
fingernail. “His wife has been tak- 
ing care of the little girl and she’s 
going to have a baby any day, I 
hear. If she gets the bug the jig 
is up with her. It’s always fatal in 
such cases they say.” She adjusted 
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her saucy little cloche at a fifteen 
degree angle and filed out after the 
others into the glutinous fog. 


* * * 


“A letter for you, Joan. Maybe 
it’s the right job. Here’s hoping.” 
Marcia, comfortably huddled in the 
wicker armchair greeted Joan as 
she put her head inside of the 
apartment door. Joan smiled ab- 
stractedly. She was thinking of 
the change in the Raynor business 
since she went there. It seemed to 
be going rapidly down hill. Was it 
the war or was it something else? 
Business everywhere was bad, no 
doubt of that, but Joan, as she re- 
called Mr. Raynor’s haggard face 
and the blue eyes that no longer 
twinkled, felt that he was deeply 
worried. Was the business show- 
ing the effect of the new president’s 
methods? 

She tore the envelope absent- 
mindedly enough, but a flush crept 
over her face as she turned smiling 
to Marcia. “It is, Marcia. An of- 
fer from the Lowell people on their 
writing staff, and to start at once. 
A salaried position instead of a 
weekly job. Why, it’s almost as 
much as Miss Ragsdale _ gets.” 
Then, before Marcia could finish 
her enthusiastic congratulations 
Joan sank down dejectedly. “But 
I don’t see how I can take it now. 
Miss Ragsdale is ill and we’re aw- 
fully short. Four of the force is 
down. I couldn’t possibly go now.” 

Nothing Marcia could say moved 
her. Even sarcasm and appeals to 
her pride were useless. Joan’s con- 
science and the same sterling prin- 
ciple which had apparently been 
her undoing before would not let her 
desert at such a time. She resented 
within herself that she should feel 
loyal to a man that despised her, 
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but in her less disturbed moments 
acknowledged that it was loyalty to 
herself, to the spirit of generations 
of honest men stirring within her 
that prevented her desertion in a 
crisis. She was trying gently to ex- 
plain something of what she felt to 
Marcia when the buzzer on their 
apartment rang, four times. Al- 
most mechanically Joan answered 
it, the thought of office routine blot- 
ting out her surroundings for the 
moment. 

Mr. Raynor stepped quickly in 
and stood against the door as if un- 
able to remain there without its 
support. His face was gray and 
drawn. There was a pitiful hope- 
lessness in the bloodshot eyes. Joan 
was startled at first, then quickly 
saw that it was trouble, not drink, 
that had so altered his appearance. 
When she recovered a trifle from 
her surprise and invited him into 
the living room she noticed that 
Marcia had apparently dissolved 
into thin air as far as any evidence 
of her presence was concerned. 

Mr. Raynor’s voice was hollow 
and rusty as though it had not been 
used for a long time: “Miss Worth, 
I’ve come to ask a great favor of 
you. You might reasonably won- 
der how I have the nerve,” he 
smiled wanly, “but a man in my 
plight will do anything. My baby 
is frightfully ill—dying perhaps. 
To-night is the crisis. The doctor 
warned me that only a thoroughly 
conscientious person who would 
give her minute attention could 
save her. My wife has had to go 
to the hospital. God only knows 
what the strain has meant to her. 
The next few hours will tell that. 
I’ve got to be with her. And you 


are the only person in all the hun- 
dreds I’ve thought of that I can ab- 
solutely trust with my baby to- 
night. Will you come?” 

He spoke in gasping, broken sen- 
tences and Joan was putting on 
her damp little hat as he finished: 

“Come? Of course I'll come. 
Gladly, Mr. Raynor. Why didn’t 
you telephone. Hurry, we’re los- 
ing time.” She was opening the 
door as she spoke. 

He sighed as though a weight had 
fallen from him. “I knew you 
would. You’re that kind. But I 
wanted to come,” he was bundling 
her into his waiting coupé, “so that 
I might tell you what your stand 
for righteousness has done for me. 
It didn’t take me long to find out 
after that day that you stood so 
bravely in my office with all the 
odds against you and declared your 
stand, that you had unconsciously 
enough put your finger on just 
what was going wrong with the 
business. And though I’ve gone 
back to what I had considered the 
old-fashioned ideas of my father it 
is going to take time to regain the 
confidence people have lost in the 
firm. I’ve wanted to tell you for 
weeks, and to ask you to take Miss 
Ragsdale’s place, but I knew you’d 
scorn it unless I could prove what 
I said. I couldn’t expect you to 
take just the word of a fellow like 
me. But when this thing came up 
to-night, I, well, I had to have some 
one with—the thing of it is I had to 
have you, Miss Worth. That baby 
girl—” A green eye winked in the 
traffic tower and a red one opened. 
Mr. Raynor availed himself of the 
pause to wipe away the tears that 
refused to be blinked back. 








THROUGH THE EYES OF THE NATURALIST 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


MISSIONARIES OF THE AIR 


ERE is something curiously 

suggestive in the manner in 
which birds forage for their insect 
food. It would almost seem as 
though each species were intended 
to perform certain services in the 
economy of nature which could not 
be so well done by any other spe- 
cies: that instead of being pension- 
ers of man, the birds are really 
benefactors, giving more than they 
receive. Thus the swallow tribes 
are the guardians of the atmos- 
phere, which would otherwise 
swarm with immense quantities of 
minute insects; woodpeckers, creep- 
ers and chickadees are the guard- 
ians of the timber of the forest; 
sylvians and flycatchers, of the foli- 
age; blackbirds, thrushes, crows 
and larks are the protectors of the 
surface of the soil; and snipes and 
woodcocks, of the soil under the 
surface. Each family has its re- 
spective duties to perform, and it is 
man’s loss if he disturbs the equi- 
librium by reducing the number of 
species below the supply of insects 
abounding. 

The manner of foraging is wide- 
ly different in the various families, 
and it is interesting to note the as- 
siduity with which insects are 
hunted in all stages of their exist- 
ence. In their larval state, those 
that lurk inside the wood and bark 
of a tree are taken by woodpeckers. 
Insects, when the larve have as- 
sumed the form of moths, beetles 
and flies, are attacked by flycatch- 
ers and sylvians and other small 
birds that take their food by day, 


and by small owls and whippoor- 
wills by night. Birds that take their 
food chiefly from the surface of the 
ground forage in a different man- 
ner from those that collect it from 
under the surface. Robins and 
blackbirds gather their fare entire- 
ly from the ground, but their ways 
of doing it are different. Swallows 
catch their food while on the wing 
and by this give proof that they 
take only winged insects; but their 
manner differs essentially from that 
of the flycatchers, which do not 
take their prey on the wing, but 
seize it as it passes by their perch. 

Among the smaller birds, the 
kinglets and gnatcatchers are re- 
markable for their diligence in 
hunting. They have a peculiar way 
of examining the foliage and blos- 
soms rather than the surface of the 
branches, and their motions are 
very conspicuous upon the outer 
parts of the trees near the extrem- 
ities of the twigs. The gnatcatch- 
ers especially, are exceedingly ac- 
tive and graceful, and take insects 
on the wing with wonderful dex- 
terity. On the other hand, the 
chickadee, creeper and wren seek 
their food while creeping round the 
branches, and take very little of it 
from the foliage. Round and round 
they go, seldom pausing in their cir- 
cuitous course, and usually pro- 
ceeding from the junctions of the 
branches to their extremities, hop- 
ping from spray to spray, and then 
passing on to another tree. As the 
kinglets and gnatcatchers confine 
themselves almost exclusively to 
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examining the foliage, they go 
when the leaves fall; the bark pro- 
tectors, however, remain long after 
the trees are bare, and not infre- 
quently through the entire winter. 

The wood pewee may be taken as 
a good example of the flycatcher 
family. His manner of foraging is 
to sit on a twig, keeping his body 
almost rigid but with a frequent 
movement of the head indicative of 
watchfulness. That he is not idle 
is shown by his flitting out in an 
irregular circuit and immediately 
returning to his perch with a cap- 
tured insect. These salient flights 
are very numerous, and he fre- 
quently turns a somersault in the 
act of capturing his prey. He rare- 
ly misses his aim, and often cap- 
tures ten to fifteen insects of appre- 
ciable size in a minute. 

Forming an intermediate genus 
between the sylvians and flycatch- 
ers, and partaking of the habits of 
each, are the vireos. These birds 
are peculiar to America, and all are 
gifted songsters. Some of them, in- 
deed, keep up a sort of intermittent 
singing even when hunting for their 
food. The preacher vireo, espe- 
cially, seems to make warbling his 
principal occupation. He is never, 
apparently, very diligent or earnest, 
but often stops during his desultory 
exhortation to seize a passing in- 
sect, and then resumes his song. 

Among other natural guardians 
of the trees are the woodpeckers, 
which gather their food as they 
creep round the trunks and 
branches. They have two toes in 
front and two behind for climbing, 
and may usually be seen clinging 
erect on tree trunks: but rarely, if 
ever, with head downward, like the 
nuthatches and titmice. As _ the 
food of the woodpeckers is nearly 
as abundant in winter as in sum- 


mer they are seldom migratory. 
They never forage in flocks, like 
some of the carnivorous birds, but 
scatter out over wide areas, and 
thus better their fare. They bear 
the same relation to other birds that 
take their food from trees, as snipes 
and woodcocks bear to thrushes 
and quails—that is, they bore into 
the wood as the snipe bores into the 
earth, while thrushes and quails 
seek the insects that crawl on the 
surface of the ground. 

Besides these there are the few 
birds that take part of their food 
from trees and the rest from the 
ground. The thrushes do not re- 
fuse an insect or grub that is crawl- 
ing upon a tree, but they forage 
chiefly upon the surface of the 
ground. The blackbirds are also 
guardians of the soil, and are ap- 
parently far more industrious than 
the thrushes. However, a little ob- 
servation will correct this delusion. 
The common robin hunts his food 
in a nonchalant way that is very 
deceptive. He hops about the field 
with his bill turned upward, appar- 
ently oblivious of any object in 
view, then he makes two or three 
more hops, and again pauses with 
his bill turned upward in listless 
unconcern. But presently there is 
a quick dart and a vigorous peck- 
ing upon the ground, and if you are 
near enough you will see him pull- 
ing out a cut worm or devouring a 
nest of insects which are gathered 
in a cluster. 

On the other hand, blackbirds 
seldom hold up their heads, but 
march along with their bills turned 
downward, as if entirely devoted to 
their task. They never seem to be 
idle, except when a flock of them 
are making a garrulous noise upon 
a tree. If a blackbird looks up- 
ward it is only by a sudden move- 
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ment; he does not stop. After 
watching a blackbird and robin ten 
minutes in the same field, one would 
suppose that the blackbird had col- 
lected twice as much food as the 
robin during that time. But this 
would not be true. The robin is 
probably endowed with greater 
range of sight than the blackbird, 
and while hopping about with his 
head erect, his vision comprehends 
a wider space. He not only watches 
for a sight of his prey, but also for 
marks upon vegetation that denote 
the place of its concealment. The 
omnivorous blackbird hunts the 
soil for everything that is nutritious, 
and picks up small seeds that re- 
quire a close examination of the 
ground. Blackbirds of all species 
walk. They do not hop like the 
robins. 

Some species of foragers do their 
work in compact groups. This 
habit renders the snow buntings so 
extremely attractive. Their food is 
not distributed in separate morsels 
like that of robins and woodpeck- 
ers. It consists of the seeds of 
grasses and of composite plants 
which are often scattered very even- 
ly over a wide surface. When a 
flock of fifty or more settle down in 
a field each one fares as well as if 
he were alone, during the short time 
he remains on the spot. Insect 
feeders find it for the most part 
profitable to scatter and keep sepa- 
rate, because their food is sparsely 
distributed. This is not true of 
the birds which frequent the salt 
marshes that are overrun by the 
tide. Their food consists of insects 
and worms, which are evenly scat- 
tered and abundant. Hence sand- 
pipers, and some other species, for- 
age in flocks, though they live ex- 
clusively upon an animal diet. 

The foraging habits of domestic 


poultry illustrate some of the dif- 
ferences observed in the manners 
of wild birds. Place a brood of 
ducks in a field during grasshop- 
per time, and they will generally 
pursue one course, marching in a 
body over a field with great regu- 
larity. A brood of chickens, on the 
contrary, will scatter, occasionally 
reassembling, but never keeping 
close together, unless they are fol- 
lowing a hen. Turkeys scatter 
themselves less than chickens, but 
do not equal ducks in the regular- 
ity. Pigeons settle down upon a 
field in a compact flock, and radiate 
in all directions. They pursue no 
regular march, like the ducks. 

It is difficult to estimate the use- 
fulness of this systematic army of 
foragers. It matters not in what 
stage of its existence the insect is 
destroyed; it is still demonstrable 
that these minute creatures cannot 
be kept in check unless they are at- 
tacked at all stages. Man cannot 
appreciably hinder their multipli- 
cation or their ravages by artificial 
means. Birds are their only effi- 
cient destroyers. 


A TRANSFORMATION 


Many persons rightly object to 
indiscriminate “collecting” by chil- 
dren. It is likely to foster an in- 
difference to the taking of life, un- 
til in the end a butterfly or cricket 
or any one of the other beautiful 
insects comes to be regarded only 
as another specimen to be added to 
some collection. 

Yet all boys and girls should be 
encouraged to study the insect life 
around them, not as a means to an 
end, but through a love for the 
beautiful, the interesting, and the 
wonderful. A butterfly is not mere- 
ly a specimen, but is one of the 
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most joyous and airy things in all 
nature; while a cricket, a dragon 
fly, an ant or any one of the flying, 
hopping, crawling creatures which 
make the fields busy and musical, 
is at all times well worthy of obser- 
vation and study. A butterfly alive 
is more interesting than a butterfly 
pinned to a cardboard. Leave the 
dissecting and analyzing to the pro- 
fessional student and naturalist, 
and study the insect alive and joy- 
ous in its own home. 

Most of us have seen the large, 
hairy, green worms which seek the 
foliage of certain shrubs in the 
fall. They are the American silk- 
worms, and in spite of the fact that 
many kill them on sight, they are 
entirely harmless. They rarely 
move more than two or three feet 
from the spot first selected, and if 
we would make a note of some one 
we see, and go back and watch it 
occasionally as cold weather ap- 
proaches, we would be amply re- 
warded. Some crisp morning we 
would find the worm with its head 
back over its body, winding itself 
about closely and compactly with 
tiny threads of silk, working grad- 
ually towards its head until the 
body has entirely disappeared and 
only the cocoon remains. 

If the twig holding this is broken 
off and carried into the house, we 
will be able to watch to its com- 
pletion one of the most wonderful 
transformations of nature. The 
twig may be left in any out-the-way 
spot in the room, and during the 
month of May or June, whenever 
the weather grows warm, the co- 
coon will open. If we are near we 
will hear a tearing sound, or per- 
haps will be able to watch the moth 
emerge and catch a low, sharp re- 
port as the cocoon bursts. Then 
one of the largest moths known will 


come forth, brilliantly colored, but 
with wings bent and unformed. 
These will gradually straighten, and 
by the end of twenty-four hours the 
beautiful winged creature will be 
ready to fly away through the open 
window into the great world out- 
side. 


SPIDER LIFE 


Spiders are not insects, as most 
people think. There is the same 
relationship between a spider and 
an insect as there is between a 
cow and a codfish. The cow and 
fish are both vertebrates (or back- 
boned animals), and the spider and 
the insect are both arthropods (or 
invertebrates with jointed legs); 
but there the resemblance ceases. 
In every other point of structure 
they differ widely from each other. 
The spider has eight legs, whereas 
an insect cannot have more than 
six. The nervous system is on a 
totally different basis, and so are 
the circulation and respiration. The 
eyes are different; insects have 
many compound eyes, while the 
spider has never more than eight, 
and all of them simple. A spider 
has no separate head, the head and 
thorax being fused together. When 
the young spider is hatched, it is a 
perfect spider, and retains the same 
shape all through its life. All spi- 
ders are silk producers. They pos- 
sess, moreover, the faculty of mak- 
ing different kinds of silk, accord- 
ing to the object for which it is 
needed. 

The web of the diadem spider is 
made of radiating cables, like the 
spokes of a wheel, having a slight 
thread wound spirally over the 
spokes. The whole web is sus- 
pended by cables like those which 
form spokes, and guy ropes of simi- 
lar structure support it on every 
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side. A bluebottle fly now comes 
buzzing along and blunders against 
one of the supporting cables. It is 
not arrested by the cable, but falls 
upon the net, where it is at once 
caught. If we. examine the web 
with a tolerably powerful magnify- 
ing glass, we see that the cables and 
spokes are smooth, while the spiral 
thread is covered with little globules 
of gummy character. There are 
many hundreds of these globules in 
each inch of thread. They are like 
birdlime, and the moment that an 
insect touches one of them with its 
leg or wing it is held tightly by the 
gum. 

If you anchor a pole in a body of 
water, leaving the pole above the 
surface, and put a spider upon it, 
he will exhibit a marvelous ingenu- 
ity in his plans of escape. At first 
he will spin a web several inches 
long, and hold one end while he al- 
lows the other to float off in the 
wind, in the hope that it will strike 
some object. Of course this plan 
proves a failure. He waits until the 
wind changes, perhaps, and then 
sends another silken bridge float- 
ing off in another direction. An- 
other failure is followed by several 
other attempts, until all the points 
of the compass have been tried. 
But his resources are not yet ex- 
hausted. He climbs to the top of 
the pole and energetically goes to 
work to construct a silken balloon. 
He has no hot air with which to in- 
flate it, but he has the power of 
making it buoyant. When he gets 
his balloon finished, he does not go 
off upon a mere supposition that it 
will carry him, as men often do, but 
he fastens it to a guy rope, the oth- 
er end of which he attaches to the 
island pole upon which he is a pris- 
oner. He then gets into his aérial 
vehicle, while it is made fast, and 


tests it to see whether its dimen- 
sions are capable of bearing him 
away. He sometimes finds that he 
has made it too small, in which case 
he hauls it down, takes it all apart, 
and constructs it on a larger and 
better plan. A spider has been seen 
to make three different balloons be- 
fore he became satisfied with his 
experiment. Then he will get in, 
snap his guy rope, and sail away to 
land as gracefully and as supreme- 
ly independent of his surroundings 
as could well be imagined. 

The diving-bell is considered to 
be a great invention, yet long be- 
fore man thought of his diving-bell, 
the water-spider had hers, in which 
she reared her numerous family. 
There are several remarkable things 
about this nest: one of them is the 
manner in which it is constructed. 
A man makes a great deal of fuss 
when he wants a diving-bell. There 
is metal to be got and melted down, 
casting and riveting to be done, and 
then the great bell has to be swung 
down through the water. The wa- 
ter-spider makes no fuss at all, and 
asks for no help. In that business- 
like manner which characterizes all 
spiders, she boldly plunges into the 
water and walks down the stem of 
a pond weed. When she has se- 
lected a suitable position for her 
silken palace, she fixes a number of 
strong lines in all directions for 
anchorage. Then in the midst of 
these she constructs a beautiful 
web, somewhat in the shape of a 
thimble, but not quite so large. It 
is full of water, and therefore is not 
like a diving-bell. How is the wa- 
ter to be got out and replaced with 
air? 

The old naturalists explained the 
difficulty in this way: they said the 
spider so arranged her web on the 
stems of the plants that the little 
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bubbles of oxygen gas which all 
green plants give off should be 
caught in this trap and retained. 
The true explanation is far more 
wonderful; she herself carries all 
the air required, down from the 
surface. Examining the spider, we 
see that her body and legs are cov- 
ered with grayish hairs. When we 
touch her, she plunges quickly into 
the water. The movement is so 
rapid that the air has no time to 
escape from her hairy coat, and she 
goes down surrounded by globules 
of air. When across the threshold 
of her own home, she carefully dis- 
lodges this air by rubbing herself 
with her legs. The liberated bub- 
bles immediately rise to the roof of 
her house, and there remain. In 
this way she at length fills the 
whole bell, and takes up her posi- 
tion in it, always with head down- 
wards. Here she passes the winter, 
keeping snug and quiet until the 
warm days of spring invite her to 
the surface in quest of flies and oth- 
er small insects. 


THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER OR 
TEETERTAIL 


One day while cruising along the 
river we heard the “peetweet!” of 
a spotted sandpiper. She was teeter- 
ing along the rocks in a nervous, 
anxious way. It was midsummer 
and we suspected there were some 
sandpiper chicks nearby. As the 
bow of the boat grated on the rocks, 
she flitted up in a jerky, quivering 
flight, but dropped down again ten 
yards away and came teetering back 
toward the party of invaders. 

Experience had taught us how to 
hunt young sandpipers. We drifted 
down the river, landed and went 
back among the trees and bushes to 
higher ground, where we could get 


a good view of the bank and sur- 
roundings with our field glass. 
After half an hour’s wait, we sud- 
denly jumped up and ran at full 
speed to where the water trickled 
out of a marshy spot into the river. 
When we were twenty feet or so 
from the place, the mother flushed 
excitedly and we caught a glimpse 
of two long-legged, downy babies, 
with tiny wings stretched, running 
for the cover of the grass. We 
caught both of them. A third we 
found a little later crouched on the 
sand beside a rock with eyes shut 
tight. We took the three to the 
river bank and compelled them to 
pose for their pictures. Then we 
let them scamper back to the cozy 
spot at which they were awaited by 
the anxious and much perturbed 
mother. 

Every boy and girl should know 
this little spotted sandpiper, or 
teetertail, for it is widely distrib- 
uted and is found along the gravel- 
ly shores of nearly all our inland 
streams, lakes, and ponds. It runs 
rapidly, but every few feet it has to 
stop and teeter or balance itself on 
its slender legs. When it flies, it 
utters a sharp “peetweet!” and 
with jerky wingbeats skims close to 
the surface to another spot further 
along the beach. 

As our spotted sandpiper is a 
widely known bird of the river bor- 
ders, so the killdeer is the well- 
known plover of field and meadow- 
land. He announces himself by his 
cry of “kill-dee! kill-dee!” wherever 
he goes. From the farmer’s stand- 
point, he is such a good insect eater 
that he rightly deserves the protec- 
tion of both state and federal law 
throughout the year. We have 
often hunted for baby killdeers just 
as we did the sandpipers. When 
we find them, they are generally 
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crouching, still as death, just where 
the mother has given the note of 
alarm. The first one I found was 
lying flat on the ground with his 
eyes shut. Even after we picked 
him up, he kept his eyes shut, ap- 
parently asleep. He was playing 
‘possum. Young sandpipers and 
killdeers, like baby ducks and 
grouse, are well clothed in down at 
birth. Within a few hours after 
they are hatched they are ready to 
leave the nest and follow their par- 
ents about and soon are able to pick 
up a living for themselves. The 
baby killdeer shows a marked dif- 
ference from many birds in that he 
looks a great deal like his parents 
as soon as he is out of the egg. He 
has a white forehead with a black 
line above, extending down and 
running over his eye: another black 
line from his eye to the back of his 
neck; his throat is pure white, with 
a third black stripe which extends 
across the breast. 

While we were taking pictures of 
the young killdeers, the parents 
were flying about, pleading plain- 
tively. It was getting late in the 
afternoon and the mother was anx- 
ious to cover her young. We put 
the little birds near a tuft of grass 
and they lay still while we went 
away a few feet. The mother came 
nearer and gave a peculiar low note, 
which the children understood 
plainly to mean, “Come to me!” 
Each young bird came to life in- 
stantly and started tilting toward 
his mother. She spread her wings 
and the children crept under them. 

As a study in natural history the 
phalarope is a puzzle. The first 
time I saw this bird at home was 
in the swampy fields bordering Mal- 
heur Lake in southeastern Oregon. 
I was attracted by a faraway “woof! 
woof !”—a throaty yet musical call 


that I thought was the love lan- 
guage of a distant sandhill crane. 
I looked in the grass around me, 
then in the air above, but I could 
not locate the sound. It came clos- 
er. Then I discovered it was the 
love note of the Wilson phalarope. 

At the edge of a pool I saw a 
graceful little swimmer dressed in 
red-brown and gray. He swung 
around and around as if dancing in 
the water. At first I thought he 
must be courting. But he was 
merely kicking up the mud and eat- 
ing bits of food that came to the 
surface. At the farther end of the 
pool was another bird similar in 
form, but not nearly so brightly 
dressed. In most birds of my ac- 
quaintance the male is more bril- 
liantly colored and easily distin- 
tinguishable from the female. The 
phalarope is a paradox. Nature has 
played a trick that would fool any 
naturalist, for the usual distinctive _ 
characteristics are reversed. The 
female is not only larger and more 
alluring in color, but she does the 
courting. Several times I saw an 
exciting chase where two or three 
lady phalaropes were hard after a 
single male. It looked as if the poor 
male was being chased and forced 
into a state of involuntary matri- 
mony. 

When I found the nest in a little 
worn-down place in the grass, there 
were two eggs. It was the male- 
looking bird that laid two more. 
But after this bird had departed, it 
was the female-looking bird that sat 
on the eggs. He was really the 
mother. He reached under and 
turned the eggs with his bill. He 
protected them from enemies by his 
colorless dress. He warmed and 
nursed the life within the shells. 
He had the mother-love to stay un- 
til I crept almost close enough to 
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touch him. During most of the pe- 
riod of incubation the female phala- 
rope spent her time in the company 
of the other ladies, flitting along 
over the meadow and playing gayly 
and irresponsibly in the warm sun- 
shine. 

After the nesting season is over, 
these phalaropes moult their sum- 
mer dress for a plainer colored win- 
ter costume. At this time the male 
and female are decidedly alike in 
appearance. 

All through the lake region of 
southeastern Oregon we found a 
variety of wading birds. In one 
place along the Klamath River we 
discovered six different nests of 
avocet, one of the black-necked 
stilt, and one of the killdeer, all in 
an area of from five to ten acres. 

Late one afternoon, we camped 
at the mouth of Lost River on a low 
island in the midst of a marsh. 
About, on all sides, were stilts, avo- 
cets and killdeers crying and run- 


ning back and forth. We had 
pitched our camp in the midst of 
their nesting grounds. A pair of 
avocets disputed possession with us. 
They rose high in the air and 
swooped headlong with their long 
pointed bills aimed straight at us, 
until, within a few feet of our 
heads, they veered off and rose 
again to make another dart. They 
cried: “Whit! Whittie! Whit! 
Whittie!” The stilts were calling: 
“Quit! Quit!” loud and fast. Kill- 
deers were running and flapping 
along on the ground in great dis- 
tress, trying to lure us away. The 
next morning we discovered the 
reason: there were four nests of the 
killdeers and five of the stilts and 
avocets. In the same locality, we 
discovered three nests of the pintail 
duck and of the cinnamon teal. In 
view of all this it was not surpris- 
ing that our invasion had created 
a profound disturbance and excite- 
ment in the ranks of the residents. 





THE DREAMER 


By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


WHEN arrow-keen the storm winds blow, 
And ocean waves are high and white, 

I hear a call and I must go 

Where dunes are hushed and misty-bright. 


I am a dreamer... 


and I know 


The mystic shapes my eyes will see 
When breaking waves are touched with snow, 
And time talks with eternity. 








THE DRAMA 


By EupHemiA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


E have never been among the 
devotees of Russian drama. 
When the Moscow Art Theater in- 
augurated its season here some 
years ago in the hushed solemnity 
inspired by the superb advance pub- 
licity of Morris Gest, we went duti- 
fully on the second night. For 
three hours we listened politely and 
with a studiously open mind to the 
ejaculatory converse of the various 
vagabonds and beggars who com- 
pose the cast of Gorky’s Night 
Lodging. We saw them eat, we 
heard them sleep, we believe we 
buried one or two and we listened 
rather incredulously to hearty roars 
of laughter with which the Slavic 
members of the audience, unawed 
by Mr. Gest’s press agent, irrever- 
ently greeted the quips and sallies 
of the unfortunate wretches on the 
stage. We were, indeed, glad to 
discover that Russians could find 
something cheerful in their own 
literature. We were also entirely 
content to intrude no further into 
their amusements. But not so with 
our friends. 

“You can’t possibly judge the 
marvelous productions of the Art 
Theater,” said they, “until you see 
them do that extraordinary histor- 
ical play about the Czar...” 

So we hopefully went to see the 
historical drama all about the Czar 
. .. whose name we have forgotten. 
There were plenty of Russian cos- 
tumes; there were long Russian 
speeches but unfortunately we had 
just come from seeing Chaliapin— 
whom we consider one of the 


world’s greatest actors—in Boris 
Godounov and, compliant as we 
tried to be to Mr. Gest’s and our 
friends’ superlatives, the edge of 
our enthusiasm was blunted. 

Amid the clamor of applause we 
expressed humbly our own want of 
ecstasy. 

“It’s because you haven’t seen 
them in a modern play,” said some 
one sagely. 

“No one can help going mad over 
them in The Three Sisters; unless 
you’ve seen that, you have no right 
to form any opinion.” 

We went therefore to The Three 
Sisters. Tickets were hard to pro- 
cure. They were also excessively 
expensive. The house was sold out 
when we arrived at the theater, but 
as we turned away from the box of- 
fice, a bystander tapped us on the 
arm, “I will sell you my ticket,” said 
he. Of course that was even more 
costly. Unselfishly we pressed it 
upon a waiting and disappointed 
friend. We felt we had done all 
that art demanded of us and we 
started home but it was not to be. 
Mr. Lawrence Gilman was standing 
near the door of the lobby with a 
ticket in his hand. He explained 
that he had been given a seat 
squarely in the center of a row and 
that he had “claustrophobia” and 
couldn’t endure the sensation of be- 
ing hemmed in. Unless he had an 
aisle seat he must stand. He 
pressed the “claustrated” seat into 
our hand. Meekly we accepted the 
inevitable. In deference to Mr. 
Gilman’s courtesy and the exalted 
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price of the seat, we did our very 
best to endure The Three Sisters to 
the end. But the end seemed as 
frustrated as the play. 

It is a long play with long Rus- 
sian arguments all about the rea- 
sons and the likelihood of the three 
sisters ever paying a visit to Mos- 
cow—or as they say in Russian 
“Moscoo.” With every act, the 
sisters, who wore white shirtwaists 
and ill-fitting skirts, grew older and 
more unattractive, and as the pros- 
pect of seeing Moscow grew bleaker 
all three became more lachrymose 
and more emphatic in their pro- 
nunciation of Moscoo-o. When we 
left they were sitting on a trunk in 
a dreary bedroom and we carried 
away the impression of their bleat- 
ing in chorus—Moscoo-0o0-00! 

When the next friend obligingly 
explained our lack of artistic appre- 
ciation from our having failed to 
see The Cherry Orchard we merely 
acquiesced. We have let it go at 
that ever since. 

It cannot therefore be adduced 
that we went to see Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s production of The Cherry 
Orchard with much anticipatory 
elation. There were, however, two 
highly extenuating changes: the 
conversations would be intelligible 
and the lithe Nazimova was to 
have the réle played by the buxom 
leading lady of the Moséow Art 
Theater. 

But whatever our reactions to 
Russian drama lacked before, we 
are now frank and anxious to con- 
fess that we found this Cherry Or- 
chard one of the great moments of 
the season. When our national 
pride had rebelled against the adu- 
lution of that Russian stock com- 
pany, we boasted that if we ever 
had an American company playing 
together for fifteen years we could 


show a good many things to the 
Muscovites. Miss Le Gallienne has 
now shown what an American 
company can accomplish by hard 
and steady work in three years. 

Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard is a 
national comedy. Just as Synge in 
The Playboy of the Western World 
has dramatized the grandeur and 
folly of imagination in the Celt, and 
Shakespeare has shown us the 
strength and weakness of Anglo- 
Saxon idealism in Hamlet, so Che- 
khov has sketched the fatalism and 
patience of the philosophic tem- 
perament among the Slavs. When 
the mortgage falls due on the old 
country estate whose pride is the 
famous Cherry Orchard, three 
classes of society are directly inter- 
ested. The peasants, who are, 
through tradition, a part of the 
family and the land; the aristocracy 
to whom the land belongs and the 
self-made peasant who wants to 
buy the land—the bourgeoisie of 
the future. 

Curiously enough all three classes 
are united in their desire to have 
the land remain in the hands of the 
original owners but such is the ef- 
fervescent inertia of Madame Ra- 
nevsky and the casual optimism of 
her brother that their capability of 
action seems to diminish as the 
date of the auction approaches. 
One can feel the Revolution slowly 
enveloping their descendants in the 
next century. The successful peas- 
ant proprietor does his very best to 
arouse the noble family from their 
apathy. It is as encouraging as 
searching for the spine of a jelly- 
fish. The soul of Russia seems to 
be calling upon its leaders to save 
them and themselves. Chekhov 
has failed to see the Bolsheviks in 
his picture, but as the axes at the 
end are heard biting into the cherry 
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trees the destruction of all the old 
values is foretold. All the beauties 
that existed in the old patriarchal 
life—the childish bonds of intimate 
affection and worship between no- 
ble and peasant must perish that a 
new order may arise. Meanwhile 
the old valet, the relic of serfdom, 
dies alone, forgotten and faithful, 
in the darkened house as the Cher- 
ry Orchard falls. Perhaps it will 
be the enduring flicker from the 
flame of patient and noble loyalty 
of old Firs that will kindle a torch 
of liberation for the Russia of the 
future. 

As Madame Ranevsky, Nazimova 
is the embodiment of graceful futil- 
ity, of selfish tenderness, of tempes- 
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tuous, reckless generosity and un- 
reasonable charm. Her brother as 
played by Mr. Paul Leyssac has 
some of the same quality. The rest 
of the cast is so uniformly excellent 
that one can only emphasize in par- 
ticular the exotic comedy of Miss 
Leona Roberts as the unique little 
governess who doesn’t know who 
she is or why she exists but who 
whistles on her own eccentric path. 
The Cherry Orchard is written in a 
spirit of delicate and ironic comedy. 
The Civic Repertory company has 
caught and sustained the note. “I 
will get there or I will show others 
how to get there,” says the peren- 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


DyNAMO.— 


“... to Adams the dynamo became 
a symbol of eternity.” 


This was written in 1900 during 
the Paris Exposition when Henry 
Adams, the student of history, 
searching for some theory that 
might disclose to him the secret 
continuity that must underlie the 
seemingly unrelated periods of hu- 
man progress, found himself con- 
fronted by the mechanical manifes- 
tations of a new era. Progress, he 
was soon to define as the develop- 
ment and economy of forces; and, 
in his study of the Middle Ages, he 
had found the unifying force inspir- 
ing its artistic and scientific en- 
deavor, symbolized in the great 
cathedrals raised in honor of the 
Woman, who stood for all creative 
Love, being Christ’s Mother. The 


classical world had enshrined the 
same but unpurified symbol; but, 
in America, 


in the spheres of 


nial student, Trofimov. Miss Le 
Gallienne has done both. 
breathless experimental science 


neither the Mother Goddesses of 
antiquity nor the Virgin were rec- 
ognized. God, the Creator, thus 
eliminated, what was then the mo- 
tive force? Was there no longer 
any central scheme for unity or or- 
der? Adams turned from the open 
door of Chartres; from the steps of 
Ara Celi; from the pleading arms 
of the Virgin to the laboratories, 
where science was probing into the 
womb of nature and where it 
seemed that almost hourly some 
new law might be stumbled upon of 
terrifying magnitude upsetting all 
previous conclusions. Uncertainly, 
he turned from unity to multiplic- 
ity; from order to chaos; from love 
to power. It was then, because— 
even if all matter were to be de- 
clared to be motion—man must 
have some anchor in the infinite, 
that “he began to feel the forty-foot 
dynamos as a moral force, much as 
the early Christians felt the Cross. 
—Among the thousand symbols of 
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ultimate energy, the dynamo was 
not so human as some, but it was 
the most impressive. Before the 
end, one began to pray to it.” 

It is this struggle between the 
unifying, permanent idea of God 
and the dynamic complexity of Na- 
ture that Eugene O’Neill has at- 
tempted to picture in Dynamo. He 
heralds it as the first play of a 
trilogy written to show the failure 
of science to provide any substitute 
for the God whose death—to O’Neill 
—is the cause of the present world 
sickness. For this reason it does 
not seem entirely fair to judge Dy- 
namo finally until one has seen the 
rest of the trilogy. We hope that 
our opinion may be raised by the 
whole but at the moment Dynamo 
seems completely inadequate. Misty 
in philosophy, it is not even good 
theater. The settings by Lee Si- 
monson, which have elicited some 
favorable comment, accentuate the 
- ill-finished, untidy outline of the 
play. There is far more dramatic 
tension in the mere title of the 
chapter from The Education of 
Henry Adams which we have 
quoted—“The Dynamo and the 
Virgin.” 

The confines of New England 
have closed in upon O’Neill; he has 
not been able to draw any of the 
richness of that reservoir of pulsat- 
ing devotion tapped by Adams in 
his symbolism of the Virgin. For 
his figurehead of unity, O’Neill has 
taken the relentless Judge whose 
omnipresence and omnipotence 
seem purely for purposes of casti- 
gation. His God is not a world 
God; not even an American God, 
but a Puritan. And yet the men 
who raised the white spires of their 
churches on the frontiers of the 
forest; who defied Indian arrows, 
blizzards and blazing sun to prove 


their faith in exile, must have had 
some broader, finer ideal than the 
half malign Creator Who frowns 
over the household of the country 
minister in Dynamo. Between the 
cowed man of God and the bullying 
atheist, one rather inclines to the 
latter. His house, at any rate, is 
more cheerfully illuminated. 

The settings, which we men- 
tioned, show the two households in 
skeleton relief with merely the 
framework of the walls and roof 
against a dark sky, while over them 
brood the heavy transmission wires 
of the power plant. As in Strange 
Interlude, the characters voice 
their thoughts but as the two fam- 
ilies in Dynamo are very simple 
folk, their words and their thoughts 
usually tally. The medium of 
Strange Interlude which proved so 
provocative and interesting, thus 
becomes dull and repetitious. “I 
wonder what my boy is doing?” 
thinks the mother aloud and then 
says to her husband, “I think I will 
go up and see if Reuben is study- 
ing.” The exception to this is the 
daydreaming wife of the atheist, 
whose wistful vagaries provide the. 
only comedy relief to the unhappy 
mental ejaculations of her neigh- 
bors. The characters themselves 
are nearly as rudimentary as their 
houses. The bare framework of 
their psychology is just as lacking 
in clapboards. They fail to con- 
vince as types or individuals. We 
cavil also with the mendacious 
tendencies with which O’Neill has 
endowed the minister’s family. 
The Puritan is not untruthful; ruth- 
lessness does not disturb him. 
Prevarication is more apt to be the 
attribute of a weaker and kindlier 
nature. 

Nor is the story which O’Neill has 
used for the fable of his symbolism 














particularly striking. The minis- 
ter’s son, in love with the daughter 
of the atheist—the superintendent 
of the power house—is driven by 
his father’s bitterness and his moth- 
er’s deceitfulness, to the renuncia- 
tion of faith. But, though he may 
defy the God of his fathers, the 
urge for religion, the inherited tra- 
dition of conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit still enthrall his soul. 
After a year’s wandering he comes 
back to the girl, only to find she 
leaves his spirit hungry. Like 
Adams, the Dynamo then becomes 
for him his symbol of eternity. He 
too begins to pray toit. In the hum 
of the revolving wheel he worships 
Force. Jealous, the girl seeks him 
out in the power house and the 
lure of her warm love conquers. 
But, revolted at the weakness of his 
body, he suddenly shoots her. 
Then, as there is no place for re- 
pentance with a Dynamo, he thrusts 
his own hands into the live wires. 

St. Paul seems’ exonerated. 
Blamed popularly by many such 
writers as Van Loon and Havelock 
Ellis for having dechristianized 
Christianity with his inhuman as- 
ceticism, his mild admonition to 
marry rather than to burn, sounds 
singularly temperate compared to 
the exacting cult of the Dynamo. 
We confess that we are not at all 
clear as to why the deified forces 
of nature should be so obdurate 
about the forces of nature in man. 
Perhaps O’Neill wishes to show 
that in his search for the infinite, 
man instinctively commences by 
propitiating the powers of destruc- 
tion. The Moloch of mechanics de- 
mands his human sacrifice. Other- 
wise the tragedy of Dynamo seems 
lacking in logic. 

On the atheist’s side of the back- 
yard fence, the acting is all that can 
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be desired. Mr. Dudley Digges has 
created another rounded impersona- 
tion out of his opinionated mechan- 
ic. His evasive, dreamy little wife is 
played with soft skill by Catherine 
Calhoun Doucet while Claudette 
Colbert brings ripe experience from 
The Barker to the Gee-but-you’re-a- 
peach young woman. The minis- 
ter—as played by George Gaul, the 
former Faust—and his wife, Helen 
Westley, are accentuated on their 
most disagreeable side. Until the 
wife dies, one never gathers that 
the minister loved her. As their 
son, however, Glenn Anders does 
one of the most carefully shaded 
delineations of his career. If all 
the characters seem to lose their 
way in the last act in the power 
house, the actors are hardly to be 
blamed. Only the Dynamo seemed 
to know where it was going and at 
times, it wavered. 

Mr. O’Neill has clinched with a 
tremendous theme. In this first 
round he is the loser. The title is 
the finest part of Dynamo.—At the 
Martin Beck Theater. 


Let Us Be Gay.—With this 
cheerful admonition, Miss Rachel 
Crothers has contrived to be not 
only gay but very clever. For many 
years Miss Crothers has worked 
hard at play-writing and that is 
why she can now afford to be gay 
for success in light comedy de- 
mands heavy payment—payment in 
perseverance, in philosophy and pa- 
tience. Before one can laugh at 
life one has to have seen it in per- 
spective. That is one definition of 
maturity. The laughs won from a 
sophisticated audience are entirely 
conscious and therefore much hard- 
er to sustain that the unconscious 
reaction to the stimulus of the pie- 
in-the-eye of slapstick. Sophisti- 
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cated laughter comes from the un- 
usual turn given some situation by 
the characters involved in it. The 
ratio of originality to plausibility is 
the ratio of the playwright’s humor 
to his worldly experience. Miss 
Crothers in Let Us Be Gay has writ- 
ten her best and lightest comedy 
around a really serious theme. 
That means that she has acquired 
not only philosophy but technique. 
In the latter Miss Francine Larri- 
more has also advanced quite re- 
markably. Her voice is still hoarse 
but not raucous. Her hair is 
smoothly brushed and waved. Her 
manners are still unconscious but 
not unmannerly. But her lines are 
delivered with her old verve and 
spontaneity. Miss Larrimore, in 
fact, is proving herself a finished 
comedienne. It is a pity that in the 
first scene her voice is so inadequate 
for emotion. 

The standpoint of Kitty Brown, 
the heroine of Let Us Be Gay, is 
just the reverse of Mary in The 
Marriage Bed. When Kitty finds 
her husband has betrayed her trust 
in him, she leaves him, despite his 
petition for forgiveness, and takes 
the children with her. When next 
they meet it is as casual guests at a 
week-end party. Yet not entirely 
casual, as Kitty has been invited to 
prove the diversion in the flirtation 
which her husband is conducting 
with his hostess’ granddaughter. 
Old Mrs. Boucicault, most eminent- 
ly well played by Charlotte Gran- 
ville, has decided that her grand- 
daughter must settle down and 
marry the nice young man to whom 
she is affianced but the grand- 
daughter’s infatuation for the older 
divorcé results in a very strained 
week-end, until Kitty solves every- 
one’s problem when she discovers 
that the ties of marriage are strong- 


er than the legal scissors of divorce. 
The remaining guests contribute 
their share to the amusement of the 
party and the audience. Let Us Be 
Gay does not belie its title. It must 
find many an echo in the heart of 
Mr. Golden, the producer; we are 
not surprised to hear that he is 
buying some more comedies from 
Miss Crothers.—At the Little The- 
ater. 


KiBITZER.—This not particularly 
expressive or euphonious noun de- 
notes in Yiddish the man who is al- 
ways telling his friends how to do 
it and never does anything himself. 
Such gentlemen exist outside of 
Yiddish circles but this particular 
Kibitzer is Mr. I. Lazarus who owns 
a cigar store on Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. That any business is trans- 
acted in the shop is due to Rosie, 
the practical little Miss Lazarus, 
who does sell cigarettes to her ad- 
mirers as her father tells his friends 
how to play pinochle and hands out 
tips on the market and the race 
track. Her feeble-minded uncle 
sits eternally knitting by the coun- 
ter always ready to join in any ar-. 
gument with a smile and “Yes— 
sure—certainly!”—the only three 
words in his vocabulary, which 
obligingly provide a trick ending to 
the play. 

When Rosie driven out of all pa- 
tience by her visionary parent, de- 
termines to elope with the tall 
young man who says he is the son 
of James Livingston, the Wall 
Street plunger, I. Lazarus decides 
to pay a private call upon Rosie’s 
prospective and unheeding father- 
in-law and arrives just in time to be 
a badly frightened bystander when 
a felonious secretary attempts to 
shoot up the financier. With sur- 
prising activity I. Lazarus claps a 
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basket of ticker tape over the head 
of the belligerent secretary and as a 
reward is given by the amused Liv- 
ingston a half interest in ten thou- 
sand shares of American Steel 
bought at fifty-two with a stop limit 
of fifty. The last act shows a stock 
ticker installed in the cigar store 
to the complete demoralization of 
the block whose merchants have 
bought a one per cent interest in 
the Kibitzer’s, for it is Livingston’s 
stipulation that I. Lazarus be re- 
sponsible for the entire transac- 
tion. When steel soars up to sixty- 
two it requires police help to keep 
order in the neighborhood. From 
Marks, the delicatessen owner, to 
Kikoupoupoulous, the florist, each 
is desperately figuring how near 
they will approach to Rockefeller if 
steel goes any higher; each and 
everyone is shouting suggestions to 
the harried Kibitzer when—steel 
drops to fifty. The final outcome 
we leave to your ingenuity or curi- 
osity. 

The comedy has had already a 
considerable career, having weath- 
ered a lawsuit and a tryout by Gold- 
en. It has now been rewritten by 
the versatile Mr. Edward G. Robin- 
son who plays the leading part. 
Last seen in his horrible and pow- 
erful impersonation of the Man 
with Red Hair, Mr. Robinson brings 
his usual excellent technique and 
gift for characterization to the 
Kibitzer. He is so completely the 
shabby little trader who gets so 
much fun out of his profits on pa- 
per that one begins to doubt if he 
were ever anyone else. The acting 
throughout is much stronger than 
the direction. Mr. Patterson Mc- 
Nutt has a way of holding every 
scene a minute or two over its emo- 
tional zenith. It is a pity for he 
has cast his parts sagely. Unless 
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Livingston had been given some dis- 
tinction of voice and bearing—as 
he is with Eugene Powers—the 
comedy of his scenes with Lazarus 
would have been valueless. It is 
Lazarus’ tragic indecision when the 
big man offers to draw him a check 
for any reasonable amount that is 
the best comedy scene in the play. 
The Kibitzer confronted with the 
big gambler is completely at a loss; 
shall he risk everything and ask 
for five thousand or be a piker and 
secure the five hundred he needs 
for his Rosie? 

One can’t help liking I. Lazarus, 
he is so completely ingenuous. So 
is his logic. It is he who urges the 
soda-water clerk to bet everything 
he has on the last race of a horse 
who has never won a race in his 
career because who has ever heard 
of a horse that hasn’t come out 
ahead at least once in his life? Of 
course this horse keeps his record 
clean as a loser but that is because 
it happens in Act I. The Kibitzer is 
just far enough away from real life 
to make it quite apparent from the 
first that everything will come about 
as it should for the final curtain. It 
is an entertaining, clean character 
comedy that deserves an honest 
run.—At the Royale Theater. 


THE WHISPERING GALLERY.—De- 
scribed cheerfully on the program 
as “a comedy mystery,” one can 
hardly assent to the description, 
certainly not as a form of entertain- 
ment for imaginative children. As 
a matter of fact, The Whispering 
Gallery is one of the most curious 
and incongruous combinations of 
farce and horror that we have yet 
encountered. As it is really well 
acted one gets dosed from both 
bottles. 

The scene is laid in one of those 
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unpleasant houses on the Cornish 
coast shown so unforgettably in 
The Man With Red Hair. In the 
first scene an artist goes mad on 
the stage and the foul murder that 
haunts the rest of the play, is shown 
in such an uncanny and unexpected 
form that it lingers most undesir- 
ably in the memory. The next act 
opens as light comedy and is really 
funny. But it closes with another 
murder—not nearly so bad, how- 
ever, as the first one. From then 
on to the very end when a small 
boy next to me nearly had hysterics 
from nervousness, things are pretty 
cheerful. The stage is drenched in 
darkness at intervals but, as dur- 
ing this period, the audience oblig- 
ingly joins in with the screams of 
the characters and everyone screams 
together, there is a certain choral 
spirit evolved which is rather sun- 
ny. The suspense is never dropped 
and the action is brief and pointed. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, the English ac- 
tor newly arrived, plays two parts 
so well, that one regrets his sud- 
den and untimely demise in both 
of them. He is evidently destined 
for higher mediums of expression. 
As comedy one has Harry Mc- 
Naughton as the “silly ass” of the 
house party and some inimitable 
pantomime by Frank Frayne as a 
frightened old darky. If of sound 
constitution with no loose nerves to 
be frayed, we can recommend The 
Whispering Gallery for entirely 
moral diversion.—At the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater. 


MEET THE PrinceE.—Underscored 
as thin in the reviews, we found the 
contour of this lithe Milne comedy 
very comely. Mr. Milne lends a 
semblance of reality to his plot by 
making his characters so unassail- 
ably natural. He lavishes detail 


upon their minor oddities and uses 
them as the foundation for his com- 
edy. When laughs are thus made 
dependent upon the hesitation in a 
step, the manner of clearing a 
throat, the precise duration of a 
pause and the quality of the most 
ordinary gesture, no ordinary de- 
mands are made upon the actor. 
Miss Mary Ellis and Mr. Basil Syd- 
ney have underwritten all the la- 
tent wit of Mr. Milne. They have 
also underwritten the risk of the 
tenuous thread of action and have 
gambled on the cleverness of their 
cast, the urbanity of the author and 
their own pleasant manners to peo- 
ple the pauses in the plot and to 
vary the repetitions in the humor. 
Mr. Eric Blore tries a trifle too 
conscientiously to extract some fun 
out of every line of his speeches but 
he does manage to get a great deal 
out of practically nothing—partic- 
ularly on his exits. The very pret- 
ty Miss Cecile Dixon as the young 
hostess, who is raising all her 
neighbors to a zenith of social ex- 
altation by inviting them to dinner 
to meet a Prince, contributes a sense 
of easy charm as the curtain rises 
that is carried throughout the play. 

To disclose the story of Meet the 
Prince would be to rob it of its sur- 
prises. It opens at the moment of 
the famous dinner for which Angela 
—the pretty Angela—has forgotten 
the mustard and her father, the ci- 
gars, and for which she simply 
won’t get dressed in time. The 
very British neighbors assemble,— 
breathlessly, among them Miss 
Ellis, never more delightful than as 
the widow of General Bulger, C.B. 
Mr. Sydney, of course, is the Prince 
of that post war “buffer state,” 
Neoslavonia. Just where it is no 
one quite knows but if you want to 
be educated in Neoslavonian geog- 

















raphy and at the same time to en- 
joy a really agreeable evening we 
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advise you to go to the Lyceum 
Theater. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. April, 1928 


STRANGE INTERLUDE. — O’Neill’s 
now famous study of abnormal 
psychology as shown in a woman’s 
relation with four different men, 
whose nine scenes commence at five 
in the afternoon and continue 
through the evening. Continuously 
interesting but suitable only for an 
adult audience.—At the John Gold- 
en Theater. 


2. May 


SHow Boat.—Full of real acting 
and music, glowing with color, this 
operetta of the old days on the Mis- 
sissippi, with its beautiful settings 
and costumes, offers a wonderfully 
generous and diversified entertain- 
ment.—At the Ziegfeld Theater. 


3. November 


Tue New Moon.—The delightful 
operetta of New Orleans and the 
West Indies during the French 
Revolution which combines an ex- 
citing story with good music, well 
sung; and clean comedy.—At the 
Imperial Theater. 


Courace.—As a widow without 
money and with seven children, 
Miss Janet Beecher, in this quite 
amusing comedy, has a most engag- 
ing child actor as her seventh son, 
but as he happens to be the blot on 
the scutcheon it is not suitable for 
children.—At the Ritz Theater. 


THE Front Pace.—A melodrama 
of reporters in the Criminal Courts 





of Chicago. Breathless in action 
and very coarse in language; ex- 
tremely well cast and staged by Jed 
Harris.—At the Times Square The- 
ater. 


4. December 


LITTLE AccIDENT.—The first act 
is as questionable as the title but 
Act II. which is in the waiting room 
of a maternity hospital has authen- 
tic emotion and original humor.— 
At the Ambassador Theater. 


5. January, 1929 


THE Perrect Atisi.—The most 
amusing and agreeable melodrama 
of many seasons, full of the mellow 
humor and quaint characterization 
of Mr. A. A. Milne and blessed with 
an excellent cast.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


Ho.ipay.—Thanks to the charm 
of Miss Hope Williams and Philip 
Barry’s talent for clever small talk, 
this comedy attracts the smartest 
audience in town. It is also to be 
noted that it is spotless in decorum 
and morals. It has proved conclu- 
sively that it pays to be good.—At 
the Plymouth Theater. 


Concal. — Brilliantly staged by 
Mamoulian and played by Helen 
Menken this drama of the native 
“wife” of a French officer in Indo- 
China is pretty strong and raw fare. 
—At the Longacre Theater. 


A Most Immorat Lapy.—In 
which Miss Alice Brady’s very real 
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talent carries a third-rate drama of 
society blackmailers.—At the Cort 
Theater. 


6. February 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.—New 
York in the seventies as pictured 
by Mrs. Wharton in her novel is 
now enriched by Miss Katharine 
Cornell at her best, supported by an 
excellent cast against a background 
of Worth frocks of the bustle pe- 
riod. Quite a different New York 
from that of Street Scene.—At the 
Empire Theater. 


Caprice.—A Viennese trifle with- 
out any particular point and no 
morals but so artfully and charm- 
ingly played by Miss Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Mr. Alfred Lunt that 
another success is scored for the 
Theater Guild.—At the Guild The- 
ater. 


THE Rep RoBe.—A lively operetta, 
from the old novel of Stanley Wey- 
man’s, of France in the days of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The music is but 
passable but the Chester Hale girls 
have some good ballets.—At the 
Shubert Theater. 


Mima.—In which, along with Sa- 
tan and his court, we are invited by 
Mr. Belasco to view the inaugura- 
tion of a diabolic machine guaran- 
teed to corrupt the best man alive 
in a few hours. Leonore Ulric is 
the seductive manikin who nearly 
succeeds in luring Sydney Black- 
mer to perdition. But a tear shed 
for his mother saves him and he 
ascends to cooler climes as Mima 
sinks down to the bottomless pit. 
An incredibly elaborate production 
in execrable taste.--At the Belasco 
Theater. 


W HOOPEE.—MTr. Ziegfeld’s version 
of a Nervous Wreck, with Eddie 
Cantor. The costumes cannot com- 
pare to other Ziegfeld productions 
as they are circumscribed by cow- 
boy settings. But there is an Indian 
spectacle where the costumes are 
gorgeous and in two instances al- 
most lacking. The comedy end is 
practically continuous.—At the New 
Amsterdam Theater. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC.—Mr. Hamp- 
den is again highly successful in 
one of his greatest réles and hap- 
piest productions.—At the Walter 
Hampden Theater. 


THE YELLOW JACKET.—The amus- 
ing Chinese fantasy which, as 
played by the Coburns, never grows 
stale-—At the Coburn Theater. 


Eva Le GALLIENNE offers Peter 
Pan, The High Road, The Lady 
from Alfaqueque, The Cradle Song, 
etc. Some of the best acting in New 
York for the very lowest price, and 
in a theater that needs no traffic 
regulations to make it possible of 
access.—At the Civic Repertory 
Theater. 


7. March 


STREET ScENE.—One of the best 
plays of the season, almost flaw- 
lessly presented. All three acts 
take place on the sidewalk in front 
of a flat house on the West Side. 
There is realism and humor and 
characterization of a very high de- 
gree and considerable underlying 
philosophy. The acting is so good 
that one forgets its art in its hu- 
manity.—At the Playhouse. 


SERENA BLANDISH.—Short  epi- 
sodes of highly sophisticated non- 
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sense presented by the versatile 
Jed Harris in which Constance Col- 
lier and Henry Daniell as members 
of the peerage present London so- 
ciety to Ruth Gordon, the quaintly 
ingenuous young lady in search of 
a husband. We enjoyed its va- 
garies so much and were so blind 
to any of the faux pas which were 
apparent to some of our friends 
that we hesitate to recommend it 
except to those who would welcome 
an atmosphere of illusion and much 
amusement.—At the Morosco The- 
ater. 


S. S. GLencainn.—The four sea 
plays of Eugene O'Neill, Bound 
East for Cardiff, In the Zone, The 
Long Voyage Home and The Moon 
of the Caribbees are included under 
this collective title as all take place 
above and below decks or with the 
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It is 
difficult to imagine that they could 
be any better done than in this pro- 
duction by the Provincetown Play- 


same crew of the freighter. 


ers. They are some of O’Neill’s 
best work.—At the Garrick Theater. 


On THE HicH Roap.—A one-act 
play in which Chekhov has pre- 
sented a generous slice of life’s trag- 
edy in the hour spent among the 
tired wayfarers of a small Russian 
inn. Very expertly acted. 

THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE.— 
This slim and highly localized Span- 
ish comedy would be nothing with- 
out the gaiety and spirit with which 
the excellent company trained by 
Miss Le Gallienne are able to im- 
bue it. The two plays are a good 
contrast but make a very long eve- 
ning.—At the Civic Repertory The- 
ater. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It signifies, 
It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE BELLS OF MISSION INN 


HANKS to the simple and digni- 
fied architecture of the padres 
with their Indian helpers, the mis- 
sion style of architecture has large- 
ly dominated California in the past 
few years. But it was Frank Miller, 
who dreamed a great dream of em- 
bodying the significance and beauty 
of the old missions in an Inn, where 
people might come and see some- 
thing of the grandeur and witchery 
of the past, and the life as it was 
lived in the California of the early 
days of the Spanish occupation. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Miller ever 
imagined the fame that was to 
come to the hostelry through his 
efforts, or of the many gifts of old, 
precious and priceless things that 
were to be given to the Inn by men 
who had traveled far and wide 
about our earth and had picked 
them up here and there in their 
wanderings. In later years, Mr. 
Miller found and bought many of 
them himself, and placed them in 
the wonderful Inn museum. 

No single class of objects in the 
Inn is of such absorbing interest, 
historical and religious, as the un- 
rivaled collection of bells. They 


come from every spot in the world 
where bells have been used, and 
among them is the oldest known 
bell in existence. In the introduc- 
tory word prefacing the description 
of the bells is this true statement: 
“The whole of civilized life is set to 
bell music in one form or another, 
and runs the entire gamut from the 
monster church bell, weighing 
many tons, down to the jingling 
baubles on a child’s rattle.” 

Bells have for centuries, together 
with flags and banners, formed the 
most coveted spoils of war. They 
were not used in the Christian 
Church until about the seventh cen- 
tury. As early as the eighth, they 
were dedicated with religious cere- 
monies very similar to those used in 
baptism, being sprinkled with holy 
water, and later, they were deco- 
rated with Bible scenes. 

The following translation of the 
Latin inscription, often found on 
bells, is an excellent summing up 
of their principal functions: 

“I praise the true God; I call the 
people; I assemble the clergy; I la- 
ment the dead; I drive away infec- 
tion; I do honor to festivals.” 
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The Catholic Church has always 
wisely made much of the sweet- 
toned bells, and the sound of them 
whether in splendid cathedral or 
humble chapel brings a thrill to the 
heart. 

In this collection are bells of 
every conceivable use, many of 
them very old and with sacred 
memories attached. It would, of 
course, be impossible to describe all 
of them, or even a few of the most 
interesting, but perhaps it is appro- 
priate to make mention first of all 
of the sanctus bell of brass from 
the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli at Portiuncula. This church 
is built on the site and over the hut 
of St. Francis of Assisi, the beloved 
founder of the Franciscan Order, 
and the patron saint of the Mission 
Inn. It was personally presented to 
Mr. Miller by a priest of that fa- 
mous church. 

Another notable acquisition is a 
brass bell from Rome, belonging to 
Pope Paul III. The inscription on 
one side of it reads: “Paulus III 
Pont. OPT. MAX.” On the other 
side is the papal insignia and a 
shield charged with fleur-de-lis, and 
surmounted by a cherub’s head. 
Pope Paul III. was born at Rome 
(or Canino), February 29, 1468, and 
died November 10, 1549. He was 
Pope from 1534 to 1549. He ex- 
communicated Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, approved the Order of the 
Jesuits, and convoked the Council 
of Trent. 

A beautifully ornamented bronze 
bell from Montserrat, near Barce- 
lona, Spain, dated 1704, is of pecul- 
iar interest. The lower half is in- 
scribed with ten beautiful medal- 
lions, of the Host, St. Francis, the 
Savior, St. Roch, St. Joseph, St. An- 
thony, St. Sylvester, the Crucifixion, 
etc., and with double inscriptions, 
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the upper of which reads: “Dedi- 
cated to the honor of God, and the 
Virgin Mary, and of All Saints,” 
and on the lower: “Salvador and 
Francis Anthony of Montserrat, do- 
nors. Dedicated to SS. Sylvester 
and Cajetan.” There is a famous 
monastery at Montserrat that was 
founded in 880, and the shrine of 
the Virgin there is annually visited 
by 100,000 pilgrims. It was in 1522 
that St. Ignatius Loyola placed his 
sword on this altar and put himself 
under Our Lady’s protection. 

The oldest known dated bell was 
procured by Mr. Miller in London 
at the shop of the bell founders who 
cast “Big Ben.” Big Ben is the bell 
that hangs in the clock tower of the 
Houses of Parliament; it weighs 
nearly fourteen tons. The inscrip- 
tion on the ancient bell procured 
from the makers of Big Ben reads 
in Latin: “Jacobi: I. H. S. X. P. S. 
Maria Quintana. Et: Salautor: Me; 
Ferceru; Ao. Di. 1247.” It has been 
pointed out that when this bell was 
cast in 1247, Louis IX. of France 
was making ready for the sixth cru- 
sade (1248-1250); the Magna Char- 
ta of England had been granted by 
King John just thirty-two years be- 
fore; the Franciscan Order had 
been founded but thirty-seven 
years; America was undreamed of, 
and Columbus was not born until 
two hundred years later! 

Another interesting bell is the 
ship’s bell with iron yoke taken 
from one of the transports which 
were sent out from Boston in 1755 
to convey the exiled Acadians from 
Nova Scotia to Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas. Longfellow’s 
matchless “Evangeline,” it will be 
remembered, was based on this 
tragic episode. The ship was 
wrecked and the bell lay at the bot- 
tom of the sea for close on to a cen- 
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tury; it plainly shows the effect of 
its long immersion. 

There are bells from Switzerland, 
from Belgium, calling up the names 
of Lucerne, Chamonix, Brussels, 
Bruges and scores of other old- 
world places. There are Japanese 
and Chinese bells and bells from 
Hindu temples in India; bells from 
Mexican and South American mis- 
sions, and a basket willow and 
fern bell made by the Indians of 
Lake Tahoe, California. There is 
a hand-forged bell from old Mexico 
which is 250 years old. There is a 
cow-bell from the only official, duly 
accredited pioneer Pilgrim cow, 
which came over in the Mayflower, 
according to its donor, George 
Thompson, of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 

Bells from Russia, bells from 
Germany and Sweden, each have 
their history. There is a camel bell 
from Jerusalem, a donkey bell from 
Cairo, and even a prayer gong 
tipped with yak horn from Tibet; 
and from ancient Nineveh, near 
Mossul, Mesopotamia, comes an iron 
horse bell. There is a bell from 
the world-famous Hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard in the Swiss Alps, 
and the ancient brass bell with its 
odd wooden clapper and thong 
must not be overlooked for it is as- 
sociated with one whose name is 
forever linked with California— 
Fray Junipero Serra; it comes from 
the Island of Majorca, his birth- 
place. 

Here, too, is found a replica of 
the only bell of the California mis- 
sions which honored local priests by 
name. This was a green bronze bell 
of the San Juan Capistrano Mission 
and bears the inscription: “Praised 
be Jesus and St. Vincent for Broth- 
er Vincente Fuster and Brother 
Juan Santiago.” These two priests 


had each served the mission almost 
continuously for nearly twenty 
years, and under them it had great 
prosperity. 

Among the rare bells is one called 
the “Angelus,” which is dated, 1317, 
and comes from Saragossa, Spain. 
It bears a raised medallion with 
foundry mark and _ inscription, 
“Ave Maria Gratia Plena,” and was 
used for ringing the Angelus morn- 
ing and evening. 

There are bells from old Eng- 
land, from Turkey, Persia and Ara- 
bia, and from Ireland has come a 
bell, cast by the Guild of Harpers 
as a memorial to the Gaelic King, 
Brian Boru, and his famous harp. 
Of course among other decorations, 
it bears the shamrock. 

A curious old bell from the island 
of Attu, off Alaska, is also in the 
collection. Standing two feet high 
and weighing 150 pounds, its tones 
are still pure and melodious. A 
native of the Island, over eighty, re- 
members hearing his father tell of 
the bell’s ringing in his own boy- 
hood. It was brought to San Fran- 
cisco by Frederick Schroder, man- 
ager of the island and breeder of 
blue foxes. There are only seven 
native families on the island. 
Schroder is doctor, teacher, advis- 
er, business agent and clergyman 
to them. The natives of Attu gave 
the bell to him to sell for them, as 
he was leaving on his annual trip 
to San Francisco in 1924. The bell 
was cracked and the Russian Cath- 
olic Church where it had rung for 
services for so many years was in 
need of funds. The church had 
been built many years before and 
since the revolution in Russia no 
funds had come to keep the church 
up. Schroder brought the bell to 
San Francisco, where it was bought 
by the Mission Inn collector. 
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Tuey Stitt RING 


The music of the bells is a dear 
familiar sound to those who dwell 
near the old mission churches of 
California. For over 130 years, for 
example, the bells of the Santa 
Clara Mission have never failed to 
ring. They were a gift from King 
Carlos of Spain, who, in 1798, pre- 
sented them to the Mission on the 
condition that they should be rung 
every night. 

It has not always been easy to 
keep that promise. The Mission, 
like others in California, has had its 
ups and downs. Twice was the 
building shattered by floods and 
earthquakes, and in 1926 the entire 
structure, except a portion of one 
wall, was destroyed by fire. On 
that fatal day did the bells remain 
mute? Ask the students of Santa 
Clara University who, tired and al- 
most exhausted from the desperate 
fight to save the building, dragged 
one bell from the burning embers, 


and set it up on a scaffolding. They 
assembled as usual that evening, 
and the president of the student 
body solemnly rang the bell, though 
the beloved Mission lay a mass of 
blackened ruins, with only a frag- 
ment of wall remaining. And after 
the bell rang out its challenge to 
the elements that could not destroy 
the spirit of the students, they sang 
their college anthem there in the 
midst of the desolation. It was an 
impressive ceremony, probably nev- 
er to be forgotten by those who took 
part in it. 

Maybe it is fanciful, but somehow 
it seems that the spirit of the old 
bell still reigned, for before long an- 
other building rose on the sight of 
the ruins, and another tower was 
made ready for the faithful bells. 
The second bell that had been 
cracked by the fire has now been 
recast, and the two hang together 
in the tower, sending out their 
cheery voices each evening as of old. 

DELPHIA PHILLIPs. 
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THE Fact oF SIN 


(“One may admit the existence of 
immorality and crime, but scarcely 
sin . . .”—Harry ELMER BARNES.) 


THERE is a fact of experience as 
old as history, as widely spread as 
is the human race, and more in- 
tensely, irresistibly, importunately 
real than all the gathered experi- 
ence of art and policy and science, 
—the fact which philosophers call 
moral evil, and Christians sin. It 
rests upon no questionable interpre- 
tation of an Eastern allegory. We 
breathe it, we feel it, we commit it, 
we see its havoc all around us. It 
is no dogma, but a sad, solemn, in- 
evitable fact. The animal creation 
has a law of its being, a condition 
of its perfection, which it instinc- 
tively and invariably pursues. Man 
has a law of his being, a condition 
of his perfection, which he instinc- 
tively tends to disobey. And what 
he does to-day, he has been doing 
from the first record of his exist- 
ence. 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 


Philosophers have from time to 
time attempted to explain this dark 
experience away, and here and 
there men of happy temperament, 
living among calm surroundings, 
have been comparatively uncon- 
scious of the evil in the world. But 
the common conscience is alike un- 
affected by the ingenuity of the one 
class, or the apathy of the other; 
while it thrills to the voices of men 
like S. Paul or S. Augustine, Dante 
or John Bunyan, Loyola or Luther; 


recognizing in their sighs and tears 
and lamentations, the echo of its 
own unutterable sorrow made artic- 
ulate. Nor is sin confined to one 
department of our being. It poisons 
the very springs of life, and taints 
its every action. It corrupts art; it 
hampers science; it paralyses the 
efforts of the politician and the pa- 
triot; and diseased bodies, and bro- 
ken hearts, and mental and spirit- 
ual agony, are amongst its daily, its 
hourly results. It would seem in- 
deed superflous to insist upon these 
things, if their importance were not 
so often ignored in the course of 
anti-Christian argument. But when 
we are met by an appeal to expe- 
rience, it is necessary to insist that 
no element of experience be left out. 

And moral evil, independently of 
any theory of its nature or its ori- 
gin, is a plain palpable fact, and a 
fact of such stupendous magnitude 
as to constitute by far the most se- 
rious problem of our life. 


—Luzx Mundi, edited by Cuantes Gone (New . 


York: E. J. B. Young & Co.), pp. 208-9. 


<item 
—_— 





THE DyYNAMO AND THE VIRGIN 


NoTHING in education is so as- 
tonishing as the amount of igno- 
rance it accumulates in the form of 
inert facts. Adams had looked at 
most of the accumulations of art in 
the storehouses called Art Muse- 
ums; yet he did not know how to 
look at the art exhibits of 1900. He 
had studied Karl Marx and his doc- 
trines of history with profound at- 
tention, yet he could not apply them 
at Paris. Langley, with the ease of 
a great master of experiment, threw 
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out of the field every exhibit that 
did not reveal a new application of 
force, and naturally threw out, to 
begin with, almost the whole art ex- 
hibit. Equally, he ignored almost 
the whole industrial exhibit. He 
led his pupil directly to the forces. 
His chief interest was in new mo- 
tors to make his airship feasible, 
and he taught Adams the astonish- 
ing complexities of the new Daimler 
motor, and of the automobile, 
which, since 1893, had become a 
nightmare at a hundred kilometres 
an hour, almost as destructive as 
the electric tram which was only ten 
years older; and threatening to be- 
come as terrible as the locomotive 
steam-engine itself, which was al- 
most exactly Adams’s own age. 
Then he showed his scholar the 
great hall of dynamos, and ex- 
plained how little he knew about 
electricity or force of any kind, even 
of his own special sun, which 
spouted heat in inconceivable vol- 
ume, but which, as far as he knew, 
might spout less or more, at any 
time, for all the certainty he felt in 
it. To him the dynamo itself was 
but an ingenious channel for con- 
veying somewhere the heat latent 
in a few tons of poor coal hidden 
in a dirty engine-house carefully 
kept out of sight; but to Adams the 
dynamo became a symbol of infin- 
ity. As he grew accustomed to the 
great gallery of machines, he began 
to feel the forty-foot dynamos as a 
moral force, much as the early 
Christians felt the Cross. The plan- 
et itself seemed less impressive, in 
its old-fashioned, deliberate, annual 
or daily revolution, than this huge 
wheel, revolving within arm’s-length 
at some vertiginous speed, and bare- 
ly murmuring—scarcely humming 
an audible warning to stand a 
hair’s-breadth further for respect of 
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power—while it would not wake 
the baby lying close against its 
frame. Before the end, one began 
to pray to it; inherited instinct 
taught the natural expression of 
man before silent and infinite force. 
Among the thousand symbols of 
ultimate energy, the dynamo was 
not so human as some, but it was 
the most expressive. 

Yet the dynamo, next to the 
steam-engine, was the most famil- 
iar of exhibits. For Adams’s ob- 
jects its value lay chiefly in its oc- 
cult mechanism. Between the dy- 
namo in the gallery of machines 
and the engine-house outside, the 
break of continuity amounted to 
abysmal fracture for a historian’s 
objects. No more relation could he 
discover between the steam and the 
electric current than between the 
Cross and the cathedral. The forces 
were interchangeable if not revers- 
ible, but he could see only an abso- 
lute fiat in electricity as in faith. 
Langley could not help him. In- 
deed, Langley seemed to be worried 
by the same trouble, for he con- 
stantly repeated that the new forces 
were anarchical, and especially that 
he was not responsible for the new 
rays, that were little short of par- 
ricidal in their wicked spirit toward 
science. His own rays, with which 
he had doubled the solar spectrum, 
were altogether harmless and be- 
neficent; but Radium denied its 
God—or, what was to Langley the 
same thing, denied the truths of his 
Science. ... 

The year 1900 was not the first 
to upset schoolmasters. Copernicus 
and Galileo had broken many pro- 
fessorial necks about 1600; Colum- 
bus had stood the world on its head 
towards 1500; but the nearest ap- 
proach to the revolution of 1900 
was that of 310, when Constantine 
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set up the Cross. The rays that 
Langley disowned, as well as those 
which he fathered, were occult, su- 
persensual, irrational; they were a 
revelation of mysterious energy like 
that of the Cross; they were what, 
in terms of medizval science, were 
called immediate modes of the di- 
vine substance... . 

Here opened another totally new 
education, which promised to be by 
far the most hazardous of all. The 
knife-edge along which he must 
crawl, like Sir Lancelot in the 
twelfth century, divided two king- 
doms of force which had nothing 
in common but attraction. They 
were as different as a magnet is 
from gravitation, supposing one 
knew what a magnet was, or gravi- 
tation, or love. The force of the 
Virgin was still felt at Lourdes, 
and seemed to be as potent as 
X-rays; but in America neither Ve- 
nus nor Virgin ever had value as 
force—at most as sentiment. No 
American had ever been truly 
afraid of either. 

This problem in dynamics grave- 
ly perplexed an American historian. 
The Woman had once been su- 
preme; in France she still seemed 
potent, not merely as a sentiment, 
but as a force. Why was she un- 
known in America? 

The true American knew some- 
thing of the facts, but nothing of 
the feelings; he read the letter, but 
he never felt the law. Before this 
historical chasm, a mind like that 


of Adams felt itself helpless; he 
turned from the Virgin to the Dy- 
namo as though he were a Branly 
coherer. On one side, at the Louvre 
and at Chartres, as he knew by the 
record of work actually done and 
still before his eyes, were the high- 
est energy ever known to man, the 
creator of four-fifths of his noblest 
art, exercising vastly more attrac- 
tion over the human mind than all 
the steam-engines and dynamos 
ever dreamed of; and yet this en- 
ergy was unknown to the Ameri- 
can mind. 

Symbol or energy, the Virgin had 
acted as the greatest force the 
Western world ever felt, and had 
drawn man’s activities to herself 
more strongly than any other pow- 
er, natural or supernatural, had 
ever done; the historian’s business 
was to follow the track of the en- 
ergy; to find where it came from 
and where it went to; its complex 
source and shifting channels; its 
values, equivalents, conversions. It 
could scarcely be more complex 
than radium; it could hardly be de- 
flected, diverted, polarized, absorbed 
more perplexingly than other radi- 
ant matter. Adams knew nothing 
about any of them, but as a mathe- 
matical problem of influence on hu- 
man progress, though all were oc- 
cult, all reacted on his mind, and he 
rather inclined to think the Virgin 


easiest to handle. 

—The Education of Henry Adams, An Auto- 
biography (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), pp. 
379-389. 











THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY 


In no form of literature is mod- 
ern psychology exercising a pro- 
founder influence than in biography 
and autobiography, for the reason 
that, from the very nature of things, 
that type of literature is concerned 
with character study, the intimate 
revelation of personality. M. Paul 
Bourget tells us that the ancients 
were so taken up with action that 
they scarcely knew of this danger- 
ous spirit of analysis, finding no de- 
light at all in the minute and as- 
tonishing contemplation of what 
passed within them. He holds that 
this self-analysis has been devel- 
oped largely by the Catholic prac- 
tice of confession, and that it is to 
satisfy a natural appetite for con- 
fession that many moderns, of all 
and of no beliefs, have contracted 
the habit of the “intimate journal,” 
which the ancients would have 
found incomprehensible. 

Catholic, then, at the root, the 
confessional method, the introspec- 
tive, psychological biography, has 
branched out into two quite differ- 
ent stalks, the one profoundly Cath- 
olic, the other largely anti-Catholic 
or purely pagan. 

Many Protestants and free-lance 
revivalists, by crying their spiritual 
experiences from the house-tops, 
have prejudiced against the method 
our average modern Catholic, whose 
practice, moreover, of secret con- 
fession has induced in him a spirit 
of reticence in soul-matters outside 
the confessional. Still, we must 
not forget that confessional litera- 
ture has been in vogue during the 
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whole history of the Church, from 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Patrick, 
St. Theresa, St. John of the Cross, 
down to Cardinal Newman, St. 
Thérése, and a score of famous 
moderns. Hence the method can- 
not be held discredited because it 
has been also adopted by Rousseau, 
George Moore, and their swarms of 
imitators in the cheap “confession- 
al” magazines. The abuses con- 
nected with it makes us too read- 
ily inclined to regard it with dis- 
approval, whereas the system may 
be of untold value for the revelation 
of spiritual wonders which would 
otherwise remain hidden forever. 

Even to-day, from a Catholic 
point of view, the most striking and 
most encouraging feature of the 
psychological method is the re- 
markable interest it has aroused in 
the spiritual life of our great saints. 
Those who are most utterly out of 
harmony with what they deem the 
rigid, unpoetic formalism of the 
Church, are apt to be astonished to 
find on the very altars of the Church 
the Mystic Warrior Maid, and the 
Father of Romanticism, Francis of 
Assisi. 

The brilliant Abbé Bremond, in 
his preface to L’Histoire Littéraire 
du Sentiment Religieux en France, 
shows how the new psychology is 
applied to religious biography: 

“There are two methods of con- 
ceiving the history of religious lit- 
erature. The first is to enumerate 
the principal religious writers of 
such a period or such a country, to 
describe their work, discuss the 
originality of each, his literary or 
philosophical merit. This is fol- 
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lowed by most ancient and modern 
critics who study the Fathers of the 
Church or the Doctors of the Mid- 
dle Ages. . . . Newman among the 
English and Sainte-Beuve among 
the French have brought into honor 
another method, which is more 
moral or religious than literary. 
Erudition, pleasures of taste, joy 
of spirit; they refuse themselves 
none of these. But their direct ob- 
ject is to penetrate the religious se- 
cret of souls, of an Augustine, for 
example, or of a St. Cyprian, and 
the particular nuances of the secret. 
What was the intimate life, the 
favourite prayer, the personal reac- 
tion of these poets, these preachers, 
these devout authors, to the real- 
ities of which they speak: that is 
what people wish to know above 
all.” 

Sainte-Beuve has himself vividly 
described this psychological meth- 
od alluded to by M. Bremond. He 
tells us how he had always loved 
the correspondence, the conversa~ 
tion, the thoughts, all the intimate 
details of character and the man- 
nerisms of the great writers. Shut- 
ting himself up for a fortnight, for 
instance, with one man’s writings, 
he would read and study him in- 
tently. Having first constructed a 
sort of mental skeleton of the man 
thus far revealed, he sought to build 
upon this, adding more and more 
traits as he discovered them in the 
self-revelations of the writer, for he 
placed the author before himself 
as a living person and questioned 
him at leisure. Gradually, then, 
from the vague, the abstract, the 
general, the character began to 
take shape; the true man became 
more and more clearly defined, ac- 
centuated, individualized. And the 
day he had captured the character- 
istic trait, the revealing smile, the 
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indefinable something that made 
this personality essentially different 
from every other, analysis disap- 
peared in creation. “The portrait,” 
says Sainte-Beuve triumphantly, 
“the portrait speaks and lives; I 
have found the man!” 

The majority of the popular biog- 
raphies of the day are being writ- 
ten according to this theory of 
Sainte-Beuve. It is, for instance, 
the method of André Maurois in his 
lives of Shelley and Disraeli; it is 
the method of Ludwig in his biog- 
raphies of Napoleon and Bismarck 
and, unfortunately, in that foolish 
experiment, the Son of Man; it is 
essentially the method of Lytton 
Strachey, of Paxton Hibben, and a 
score of others. According to this 
method, we are no longer to analyse 
mere lifeless matter; our operation 
is to be performed on living beings. 
If studying a poet or an artist, we 
no longer contemplate the master- 
piece, but the master; we do not 
enquire of what the work was com- 
posed, but how it was composed. 
We no longer regard the bald, ob- 
jective facts in the lives of public 
men; we study the men themselves, 
above all their interior life, their 
minds, their souls; for the method 
is psychological. ... 

Henry Morton Robinson, an 
American, recently urged that the 
new biographical method be ap- 
plied to the saints, to portray them 
as great men and women as well as 
great saints. It is being applied to 
the saints, in Europe, if not yet so 
generally in America. St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Vincent de Paul, St. 
John of the Cross, presented, not 
merely as saints but as great social 
figures, are thus quite the fashion 
even among educated Protestants. 

The saints have nothing to fear 
from new psychological methods, if 
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rightly applied. Even the unen- 
lightened and inexpert handling of 
such outsiders as Mr. William 
James, in his Varieties of Religious 
Experience, has provoked a more in- 
telligent interest in those members 
of our race who have shown to 
what heights human nature can rise 


through commerce with the divine. 


—J. F. Keanney, in The Month (London), 
February, 1929. 


<i 
—_ 





MINORITIES 


Tue war that was to make the 
world safe for democracy has pro- 
duced a Europe in which almost all 
except the most highly civilised 
States are under tyrannies far 
worse than those that were fought 
and overthrown in England many 
generations ago. Both political and 
national movements are prostrate 
under the oppressor. For the polit- 
ical movements little can be done— 
they may gain a little by public 
sympathy shown in Western Eu- 
rope and America, but ultimately 
they must themselves achieve their 
own freedom. 

But for the national movements 
something can be done. The peace 
settlement (that wonderful mixture 
of sincerity and humbug, idealism 
and rapacity) does provide instru- 
ments by which national minorities 
with a genuine grievance can ap- 
peal to a tribunal higher than the 
sovereignty under which they hap- 
pen to be placed. These instru- 
ments, the minority treaties, are 
imperfect, and they extend to only 
a small fraction of the national mi- 
norities that exist in the world to- 
day. Chivalrous persons who would 
do something for the oppressed 
need no longer imitate Lord Byron. 
They need not fight and die—they 
can study the minority treaties and 


help to swell the rather niggardly 
tide of public opinion on behalf of 
those whose rights are overridden 
despite the treaties. It is, of course, 
an injustice that so many minorities 
remain unprotected. The oppres- 
sion of the Tyrolese by the Italians 
is an offence against the moral law 
but not against international law. 
It is the breaking of a promise made 
by Italy when the Tyrol was an- 
nexed, but it is not the breach of 
any treaty. Interference, except in 
so far as pressure of public opinion 
in civilised countries may be called 
interference, is impossible—or rath- 
er, it is impossible beneath the men- 
tality that dominates post-war Eu- 
rope; in a better Europe it would 
not only be possible but instanta- 
neous and efficacious. It is only the 
defeated and the newly created 
Powers that have accepted minority 
treaties, and only because they were 
made to accept them. The time 
must come when these treaties must 
either vanish or be universalised. 
But that time is not yet. As things 
are now the treaties should simply 
be carried out. If this much is 
done, then they will, perhaps, be a 
modest beginning to a general pro- 
tection of minorities all the world 
over. 

In about a fortnight from now 
the apparently so simple but in real- 
ity so difficult, contentious, and all- 
important problem of these treaties 
will be discussed by the League 
Council at the instigation of Dr. 
Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Minister. Through the treaties the 
minorities are placed under the 
guardianship of the Council. This 
guardianship has been exercised 
with feeble and vacillating inade- 
quacy. The minorities have lacked 
champions. They have been a few, 
like Dandurand, the outspoken and 
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courageous representative of Can- 
ada on the Council. But the Euro- 
pean Great Powers, who could do 
everything, have done almost noth- 
ing. Thus those Powers who are 
directly interested have been com- 
pelled to take action. It would be 
much better if the coming debate at 
Geneva had been initiated by a 
Power with no kinsmen forming a 
minority under foreign rule and if 
the case of the Germans in Poland 
had been raised not by Germany but 
by Great Britain or France or Ja- 
pan, moved not by feelings of racial 
or cultural affinity but by a sense of 
justice. But the apathy and timid- 
ity of the Great Powers and the 
dead-weight of the French system 
of military alliances and of French 
complaisance towards Poland have 
compelled Germany to act. It was 
impossible for her to remain indif- 
ferent to the complaints of her 
former citizens from beyond the 
Polish frontiers. It was no light 
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matter for Dr. Stresemann to initi- 
ate a discussion that may become an 
embittered dispute at a time when 
Germany’s financial burden is to be 
fixed and German soil is still occu- 
pied by French, British, and Belgian 
troops. He will have no easy and 
no enviable task. He will certainly 
be accused of conspiring to promote 
the alleged Pan-German movement. 
Nevertheless, even if the German 
minority in Upper Silesia is the im- 
mediate occasion for the task he 
has undertaken, the cause he is 
about to defend is that of all na- 
tional minorities. The ill-treatment 
of these is one of the many things 
that lead to war. If the coming de- 
bate at Geneva is followed by a bet- 
ter observance of the minority 
treaties it will be a contribution not 
only to the maintenance of justice 
but also to the maintenance of peace 
in Europe. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
22, 1929. 
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Editorial Comment 


ALVIN COOLIDGE’S self-reve- 

lation, in the April number of 
the Cosmopolitan, is nothing short 
of amazing, in view of his custom- 
ary preternatural reticence. The 
press has commented largely upon 
the unsuspected emotion revealed 
in his simple statement that when 
his son died “all the power and 
the glory of the Presidency went 
with him.” But not many were 
keen to notice Mr. Coolidge’s the- 
ology of Divine Providence. “The 
ways of Providence,” he says, 
“are often beyond our understand- 
ing. If I had not been President 
he [young Calvin] would not have 
raised a blister on his toe, which 
resulted in blood poisoning, play- 
ing lawn tennis in the South 
Grounds. . . . I do not know why 
such a price was exacted for occu- 
pying the White House.” It is to 
be hoped that no one (especially no 
Catholic) will feel 
his own theology so 
superior that he can 
afford to carp at Mr. 
Coolidge’s notion that God punished 
him, or exacted sacrifice of him for 
the privilege of being President of 
the United States. Personally, I 
don’t think God acts that way. To 
me, the idea seems to be a relic of 
Calvinism. But I am not sure that 
my understanding of Divine Provi- 
dence is comprehensive and infal- 
lible. And so I am not sure that 
Mr. Coolidge’s idea is heretical or 
nonsensical. At any rate, he closes 
his brief account of the sad, and to 
him tragic episode, with a perfectly 
orthodox sentiment: “My wife and 
I bowed to the Supreme Will and 


Loquitur 
Sphinx 


with such courage as we had went 
on in the discharge of our duties.” 

It is hard to realize that this soul- 
revealing statement comes from the 
pen of the man who will perhaps be 
known in history as the sphinx 
among American presidents, the 
man who, though he was several 
years in the very focus of the “fierce 
light that beats upon a throne,” kept 
his secrets close guarded behind the 
impenetrable mask of his expres- 
sionless features. Never before did 
he wear his heart upon his sleeve. 
It was always so securely and so 
deeply tucked in under his ribs that 
there were many who said he had 
no heart at all. 


OWEVER, it was not my inten- 
tion to comment on Mr. Cool- 
idge’s unsuspected emotion, but on 
his theology. What interests me 
particularly is the ex-President’s 
idea of Church membership. He 
tells us that although there had 
been religious services near his boy- 
hood home, there was no organized 
Church. So he was not a Church 
member in boyhood. He did not 
join the Church when he went to 
college in Amherst, or when he be- 
came a member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, or when he was 
elected governor. He _ refrained 
from joining because he feared he 
could not set the good example re- 
quired of a Church member. Then 
he adds, with surprising simplicity, 
as if he were making his confes- 
sion, “I am inclined to think now 
that this was a counsel of dark- 
ness.” 
As a matter of fact his finally 
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joining the Church happened, as it 
were, accidentally. The pastor of 
the church he attended in Wash- 
ington invited “all who believed 
in the Christian faith whether 
Church members or not, to join in 
partaking of the communion.” 
There seems to have been no speci- 
fication as to what is meant by the 
“Christian faith.” Presumably each 
man might determine that for him- 
self. No creed was proposed; ap- 
parently no catechism taught, no 
profession of faith asked or given. 
Nor, apparently, was there any 
stipulation as to what one must be- 
lieve about holy communion. 

So Mr. Coolidge, without any ado, 
took communion. And the next 
thing he knew he had been “voted 


in” as a Church 
How Mr. member! This, he 
Coolidge says, was a great 
Became a satisfaction to him, 
Church because if anyone 
Member had come to him 


when he was Presi- 
dent and suggested that he join the 
Church, he would have feared to do 
so because to join would seem to 
be to adopt a pose. 

All this sounds strange to Cath- 
olic ears. We look upon Church 
membership, not as accidental but 
as essential to religion. With us 
the Church is not a society casually 
created by men who happen to 
think that they believe alike; but a 
divinely constituted body to which 
we are bound to belong under pen- 
alty of separating ourselves from 
the head of the Church who is 
Christ. This is not the place to 
demonstrate the correctness of the 
Catholic idea. The proof may be 
found in the catechism and in the 
Gospels. But it may not be out of 
place to remark that there is no 
secular organization that would ac- 
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cept members as casually as Mr. 
Coolidge was accepted into the 
Church. When he became Presi- 
dent he took an oath of office, 
which is, to all intents, a profes- 
sion of faith in the constitution and 
government of the United States. 
Even the least of citizens does the 
same or its equivalent when he is 
naturalized, or before he is allowed 
to vote. But it seems 


to be the idea of at The Idea 
least some branches of the 
of Protestantism that Church 
nothing is to be asked 


of one who desires Church member- 
ship except a vague belief in the 
“Christian faith” (whatever that 
may mean), and that a man may be 
voted into Church membership 
without so much as expressing a 
desire to be a member. 

From time to time we Catholics 
discover that our Protestant friends 
are surprised because our Church 
thrives while theirs decays. We 
tell them that they are weak be- 
cause they misunderstand the very 
nature of the Church; that the 
Church is not a haphazard, go-as- 
you-please, loosely constructed soci- 
ety into which men may come and 
from which they may go at their 
pleasure. If one will but pick up the 
Gospels again and read them without 
preconceived ideas, he will find that 
Christ founded a very different sort 
of Church, one with authority, one 
that teaches, preaches and com- 
mands obedience in His name. 
Quarrel as men may with that idea, 
it was Christ’s idea. It is the only 
idea that can hold Christianity to- 
gether. Catholics, brought up on 
that idea, cannot but find it amaz- 
ing that a man like Calvin Cool- 
idge, and millions more like him, 
who see the need of authority in 
government, seem never to have 
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felt the need of authority in an ec- 
clesiastical organization. If the 
United States were run on the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Churches, 
it would soon cease to run at all. 


ERHAPS it is my fault, but I 
could find nothing else of in- 
terest in the first installment of 
Mr. Coolidge’s autobiography. How 
could anyone, for example, get 
warmed up over such copybook 
maxims as these: “It is a very old 
saying that you never can tell what 
you can do until you try. The more 
I see of life the more I am con- 
vinced of the wisdom of that obser- 
vation.” “Any reward that is worth 
having only comes to the indus- 
trious.” “The success which is 
made in any walk of life is meas- 
ured almost exactly by the amount 
of hard work that is put into it.” 
“Wealth comes from industry and 
from the hard experience of human 
toil.” “There needs no ghost, my 
lord,” said Horatio, “come from 
the grave to tell us this.” There 
needs no philosopher fresh from 
the presidential chair to tell us 
these platitudes. If Mr. Coolidge, 
as some say, is to make his living 
henceforth as a journalist or an au- 
thor of books, he will have to pro- 
duce more thrilling copy than that. 
But the total unoriginality of his 
philosophy and the stark austerity 
of the style he employs in telling 
his story, only make more astound- 
ing the revelation of what many a 
far more loquacious man would 
carry with him, unrevealed, to his 
grave. Truly, the Cosmopolitan has 
achieved a scoop in getting Mr. 
Coolidge to explain to the general 
public that he is not a robot, but a 
man with emotions and with at 
least some rudiments of sincere re- 
ligion, 
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COMMENT 


Let us have one more sentence 
in testimony of his religious sense. 
He is telling how he received the 
news that he had become Presi- 
dent. My father, he says, “had 
been the first to address me as 
President of the United States. He 
placed in my hands an official re- 
port and told me that President 
Harding had just passed away. My 
wife and I at once dressed. Before 
leaving the room I knelt down and, 
with the same prayer with which I 
have since approached the altar of 
the Church, asked God to bless the 
American people and give me power 
to serve them.” 


»— 
—_— 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S inaugu- 
ral address, though not partic- 
ularly striking, or eloquent, or re- 
markable for literary style, is pro- 
vocative of comment. True, it con- 
tains many platitudinous sentences. 
For example, his statement, “There 
would be little traffic in illegal liq- 
uor if only criminals patronized it,” 
is almost too obvious to be worth a 
place in a document wherein space 
was presumably precious. But on 
the other hand our new President 
makes some rather important con- 
cessions, which he avoided a few 
months ago in his speech accepting 
nomination. He says, “Crime is in- 
creasing. Confidence 





in rigid and speedy Mr. Hoover 
justice is decreas- on the 
ing.” That truth Crime Wave 


was not overempha- 

sized—in fact I do not recall that it 
was mentioned—in any pronounce- 
ment of the party in power before 
election. Since Mr. Hoover can 
hardly be accused of casting reflec- 
tions upon the outgoing administra- 
tion, it would be interesting to know 
just where he places the blame for 
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the increase in crime and the de- 
crease in confidence that crime will 
be punished. 

It may seem a far-fetched propo- 
sition that prosperity is the ulti- 
mate cause of the crime wave. But 
it is not unthinkable. Sociologists 
and criminologists are aware that 
burglars and pickpockets justify 
themselves by comparing their 
small thieveries with the huge dis- 
honesty of malefactors of great 
wealth. There are gangs in legisla- 
tures and in the lobbies of capitols 
as well as on the streets. The Ohio 
gang was not composed of gang- 
sters, and yet the Ohio gang did 
more to demoralize the country 
than the Scarface Capone gang. So, 
the lesser criminals whom we call 
“gangsters” are determined to get 
their share of “prosperity,” and 
they go about getting it, perhaps a 
little more roughly than their high- 
hat brethren, but with essentially 
the same method. 

So, while Mr. Hoover’s message 
is full of zeal for law and order 
(and I am sure he means what he 
says), let us hope that he will not 
make the mistake of attempting to 
enforce law and order at the bot- 
tom of society while leaving the top 
undisturbed. Let him begin at the 
top and work down. 


E place of honor in the inau- 
gural address is given to prohi- 


bition. It is a misfortune that this 
everlasting and bothersome prob- 
lem should continue to loom so 
large in American public discourse 
as well as in private conversation. 
Really, we seem bedeviled with pro- 
hibition. It is our Banquo’s ghost. 
And we find ourselves wondering if 
it will ever be laid. 

One might imagine that the 
American people would be wearied 
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with the prohibition question, wea- 
ried to such a degree as to be apa- 
thetic. One would suppose that the 
typical reaction to such speeches in 
congress would be an impatient de- 
mand that the debaters should shut 
up and get down to some real busi- 
ness. But there is, as far as I can 
detect, little or no such reaction. 
On the contrary, everything that 
happens concerning prohibition, 
whether it be the murder of a gang 
of bootleggers, or a debate in the 
senate, or a congressional appropri- 
ation for better enforcement of the 
law,—anything and everything that 
touches upon prohibition seems to 
stir up controversy just as fierce 
and fiery as if prohibition had never 
been discussed before. 

Evidently the problem is going to 
tease Mr. Hoover. Already in this 
first public utter- 
ance, the President And on 
shows that he really Prohibition 
doesn’t know what 
to say about it. Apparently he 
wished to say that those who buy 
from bootleggers are equally crim- 
inal with the bootleggers. But he 
didn’t dare say that. In his heart 
he doesn’t believe that. So, be- 
tween the desire to say something 
strong about those who illegally buy 
liquor, and the desire to be governed 
by common sense, he fell between 
the two stools plump into a contra- 
diction. For what else can we make 
of these sentences: “I am not pre- 
pared to believe that this [disregard 
and disobedience to law] indicates 
any decay in the moral fibre of the 
American people.” “For our citi- 
zens to patronize the violation of a 
particular law on the ground that 
they are opposed to it, is destruc- 
tive of the very basis of all that 
protection of life, of honor and 
property which they rightly claim 
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under that law.” “We must awake 
to the fact that the patronage from 
large numbers of law abiding citi- 
zens is supplying the rewards and 
stimulating crime.” 

Law abiding citizens stimulating 
crime! 

But let us ignore the too obvious 
contradiction and cling close to the 
real problem. When millions of 
reasonable men keep every law but 
one, is there not probably some- 
thing wrong with that one law 
rather than with the millions of 
good men? Mr. Hoover has asked 
himself that question. And, of 
course, he knows the answer as well 
as you and I. The prohibition law 
is in a class by itself. Millions vio- 
late that law without scruple be- 
cause they consider it an unjust 
law, a foolish law, and hence no 
law at all. The President doesn’t 
say all this, because in an inaugural 
address, which is after all a polit- 
ical document, it is sometimes ex- 
pedient to pretend ignorance. 

The Baltimore Sun declares that 
Mr. Hoover’s remarks upon prohibi- 
tion enforcement prove him not to 
be a great man or a great president. 
For, says the Sun, “He first proved 
and then ignored one of those 
mighty currents of human feeling 
which would have been the first 
concern of the great among his 
predecessors.” The Sun is cruel— 
truth is frequently cruel. Mr. Hoov- 
er sees the real problem, beneath 
the surface problem. The surface 
problem is prohibition enforcement. 
The deeper problem is the mental 
attitude of “law abiding citizens” 
to the prohibition law. And the 
most fundamental problem of all 
is whether the prohibition law is 
reasonable. Mr. Hoover sees all 
these problems. But in public he 
is allowed only to show a knowledge 
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of the first, and to make a rather 
vacillating reference to the second. 
Of the existence of the third prob- 
lem,—the real problem,—he is com- 
pelled to pretend ig- 


norance. Poor Mr. The 
Hoover; a highly in- President’s 
telligent man, he Dilemma 


must play the part 
of a dullard. Such is the price he 
pays for accepting the assistance 
of the purblind fanatics of the Anti- 
Saloon League. He has to pretend 
that he has no more breadth or 
depth of view than the late Pussy- 
foot Johnson, or the released con- 
vict Anderson or Bishop Cannon. 
Also, he is beholden to another 
very different group. The aristo- 
crats of the country, the social and 
financial élite, by an enormous pre- 
ponderance voted for Hoover. Now, 
these people, men and women, in- 
tend to have their liquor. They are 
going to have it. If Mr. Hoover says 
they shall not have it, they will 
laugh at him. If Mr. Hoover 
bothers them too much in the at- 
tempt to take away their liquor, 
they will punish him. And they 
will not wait for four years to mete 
out the punishment. There are 
other ways of making a president 
miserable besides refusing to re- 
elect him. The rich will know 
how to employ these means. So 
there the President stands, between 
the devil of the Anti-Saloon League 
and the deep blue sea of his multi- 
tudinous supporters who are deter- 
mined to have their liquor. 


F Mr. Hoover really and truly in- 
tends to enforce prohibition, or 
to try to enforce it among the rich, 
I would suggest the following meth- 
od. Let him sit in conference with 
the Attorney General and say some- 
thing like this: “The United States 
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is a big country: too big for the 
number of detectives and enforce- 
ment agents we have at our com- 
mand. So, let us choose one spot, 
and dry up that one spot as a para- 
digm for the rest of the country. 
Just by way of indicating that we 
are not guided by prejudice let us 
concentrate our ef- 
forts in Washington. 
Suppose, Mr. Mitch- 
ell, that we com- 
mence with Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. Select a half dozen of these 
legislators who drink. Arrest their 
bootleggers. Bring them to court. 
Write the trial up big. Broadcast 
the names of the Senators or Con- 
gressmen who bought from the 
bootleggers. How would it be to 
unveil a tablet in the Rotunda of 
the Capitol, or still better put up a 
signpost in the Visitors’ Gallery, 
bearing the names of the Senators, 
bracketed each with his own favor- 
ite bootlegger. For example, ‘Boot- 
legger John Jones is now doing six 
months in Atlanta, for selling whis- 
key, gin and champagne, to Senator 
So and So, who sits in such and 
such a seat.’ Start in with the Sena- 
tors who come from dry States, and 
who always conscientiously vote 
dry.” Such an exhibition of Who’s 
Who and where he gets it, would 
entertain the brides and grooms, 
the teachers, and the high school 
girls and boys who flock to Wash- 
ington, crowding into the galleries 
to get a look at our great statesmen. 
The scheme has the advantage of 
being dramatic. All the great ad- 
vertisers will tell you that to get 
results nowadays you must “drama- 
tize.” 

Also it is cheap. Why spend mil- 
lions of dollars getting evidence 
against night clubs and speakeasies 
in New York and Philadelphia and 
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Chicago? Why use up railroad 
fare sending Federal agents to San 
Francisco or Seattle, or St. Louis, 
or Milwaukee, looking for law- 
breakers, when you have law-break- 
ers right under your nose at the Na- 
tional Capitol; when indeed the law- 
breakers are the law-makers? And 
why spend more millions trying to 
stop up the flow of “booze” across 
the Canadian border before you stop 
it across the Potomac River? 


ECONDLY (if I may now con- 
tinue my suggestion directly to 
the President), when you have the 
Capitol all dried up, next tackle the 
rich men’s clubs. Pick out any one 
club in Washington or in New 
York, or Boston, let us say the most 
aristocratic club in each big city. 
Get a list of the members, place a 
cordon of detectives around their 
homes and around the club. Seize 
the bootleggers as they go in or 
come out. Then send your story to 
the newspapers, somewhat as fol- 
lows, and publish some such edify- 
ing statement as this: “Mr. J. Hol- 
lingsworth Montmorency, President 
of the First National Bank and of 
the Board of Trade, First Vice- 
President of the Association for the 
Enforcement of Prohibition in his 
State, bought four cases of whiskey, 
twelve quarts of champagne, and 
six gallons of gin, from a bootlegger 
named Sam Smith. Sam Smith is 
now in jail. All approaches to Mr. 
Montmorency’s home are guarded 
closely, his clubs in 
town and in the 
country are under 
strict surveillance, 
no bootlegger can 
get in. In an interview with a rep- 
resentative of the Daily Wail, Mr. 
Montmorency showed considerable 
anger. “They treat me,’ he said, ‘as 
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if I were a poor man. They make 
no distinction between my club 
and a night club. It is preposter- 
ous, outrageous.’ ” 

Yes, the scheme is simple enough. 
Make the dry Senators and Con- 
gressmen dry. Treat the rich man 
like the poor man. Dry up the club 
houses and keep them dry. There 
has been too much attention to 
night clubs and not enough to coun- 
try clubs. Put padlocks on them if 
need be. By the way, did you ever 
see a padlock on a rich man’s club? 


S for Mr. Hoover’s statement 
that disregard for one law, 
leads to disregard for all law, or to 
use his own words, “Our whole sys- 
tem of self-government will crum- 
ble if . . . citizens elect what laws 
they will support”; that is the usual 
thing to say, but it is not universal- 
ly true. For example, it is a noto- 
rious fact that great numbers of 
citizens disobey the customs laws. 
But nobody would think of saying 
that disregard for the customs laws 
brings on disregard of all laws. 
There are citizens who wouldn’t 
think of breaking the laws in gen- 
eral but who have no scruple about 
smuggling in a Swiss watch, or a 
Parisian brooch, or an English over- 
coat, or whatever else they think 
necessary for their personal com- 


fort. They don’t consider them- 

selves criminals. If 
A Doubtful you told them that 
Principle their disregard for 
of Ethics the customs laws 


will lead them into 
burglary, or murder, or adultery or 
arson, they would laugh in your 
face. So of those that violate the 
prohibition law. For their own 


comfort they think themselves free 
to disregard that law. They don’t 
count themselves criminals. 


If you 
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were to tell them that disobedience 
to the prohibition law puts them in 
a class with sneak thieves, or pick- 
pockets, or liars, or any kind of 
common criminal, they would be 
either amused or insulted accord- 
ing to the mood they happened to 
be in. So Mr. Hoover’s moral max- 
im, “Disregard for one law leads to 
disregard for all law,” though in 
theory true, is in practice not veri- 
fied. 


HEN the President says, “No 

greater national service can 
be given by men and women of 
good will .. . than that they should 
by their example, assist in stamp- 
ing out crime and outlawry by re- 
fusing participation in and con- 
demning all transactions with il- 
legal liquor,” no in- 
telligent citizen can Drought 
refuse to say “Quite by Moral 
so.” But whether all Suasion 
intelligent citizens 
will heed his moral exhortation is 
another matter. I think they 
should. Personally I think it is a 
shameful thing to codperate with 
a bootlegger. The bootlegger is in 
a particularly despicable business. 
He is just as bad as the old-fash- 
ioned saloon-keeper. As a class 
those old-fashioned saloon-keepers 
were a menace. They had no prin- 
ciples. They had no honor. They 
had no shame, no pity, no decent 
qualities—as a class. Their suc- 
cessors, the bootleggers, are just as 
bad, and if possible worse. To con- 
nive with them, to conspire with 
them, to encourage them is, in my 
mind disgraceful, as well as unlaw- 
ful. But I have seen too much of 
the ways of this world to believe 
that a predominating majority of 
the citizens of the United States will 
break off relations with bootleggers 
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because of Mr. Hoover’s appeal. 
The prohibition problem will not 
be solved that way, more’s the pity. 


T cannot be denied that those who 
buy from bootleggers have a 
plausible reason. They say that the 
men who made the law acted un- 
der constraint, that many of the 
men who made the law don’t keep 
the law—that they never meant to 
keep it. That the men who made 
the law were cowards, whipped in- 
to line by fanatics, and they say in 
consequence that such a law is no 
law. I don’t agree with all of these 
premises, or with the conclusion. 
But I imagine that Mr. Hoover will 
discover—if he doesn’t already 
know—that these “law abiding citi- 
zens,” as he calls them, will con- 
tinue to do their own thinking, and 
come to their own conclusions 
about the sinfulness of violating the 
eighteenth amendment. 

So—good luck to him. But the 
road ahead of him is not going to 
be smooth and easy. Those who 
elected him—the more violent and 
fanatical element of them—will 
watch him and hound him to at- 
tempt the impossible. Those who 
didn’t vote for him and those who 
did vote for him but for some other 
reason than prohibition, will also 
watch him, and if he takes away or 
even seriously attempts to take 
away what they consider their right 
to a glass of wine or of beer, or even 
of hard drink, they will condemn 
him. The Chicago Tribune blames 
him for accepting what it calls “the 
view of the professional prohibi- 
tionists that the eighteenth amend- 
ment is the heart of the Constitu- 
tion.” But the “drys” who did so 
much to elect him will damn him if 
he doesn’t consider prohibition the 
heart of the Constitution. So there 


he is again between the wet devil 
and the dry devil. Heaven help 
him, and Heaven help the country. 


HILE we are on the question 

of prohibition enforcement, 
let us make an attempt to clear up 
one more point, a very important 
one, which involves a fundamental 
ethical principle. The point was 
raised by Senator James Reed of 
Missouri, shortly before the close 
of his long career in the upper 
house. He was criticizing vigorous- 
ly (as is his custom) the employ- 
ment of immoral means of law en- 
forcement. He said, “Let us dis- 
charge the snoopers and spies, the 
sneaks and criminals who have been 
employed with our money to break 
down our doors and windows and 
murder our people. As they go, let 
us say that in this country such a 
system is abominable.” 

We must make some allowance 
for Jim Reed’s tendency to indulge 
in rhetoric. He talks about our 
doors and our windows being bat- 
tered down. I don’t know what he 
means by that word “our.” The 
doors and windows of night clubs 
and speakeasies have been battered 
down, but I should hardly call such 
places “ours.” Does he mean that 
the doors and windows of private 
homes have been smashed in by 
prohibition agents? If so some of 
us were not aware of it. And when 
he says “our” people have been 
murdered, does he mean that the 
bootleggers, the gangsters and 
racketeers, are “ours”? 

But let that pass, and consider 
the important principle involved. 
It is this—if a law cannot be en- 
forced except by means that are des- 
picable and immoral, that’s a poor 
law, and it should be taken off the 
statute books. Senator Reed charges, 
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specifically, that “prostitutes have 
been hired and sent out to decoy 
men into rooms, and this in the 
name of law enforcement.” If that 
be true, and I think it is true, I sup- 
pose the prohibition enforcement 
agents would say in their own de- 
fense that such means are neces- 
sary, that you must 


Immoral fight the devil with 
Methods fire; that you must 
of Law En- employ criminals to 
forcement trap criminals; that 


you must work on 

the principle of dog eat dog; and 
they will probably point to the fact 
that the police in every city employ 
stool pigeons, criminals who turn 
traitors against other criminals. If 
this principle is followed to its log- 
ical conclusion it would lead us to 
rejoice when gangsters murder 
gangsters. Indeed, there are some 
people who advocate, or profess to 
advocate the policy of encouraging 
criminals to eliminate one another. 
They maintain that we should 
make no effort to catch and to con- 
vict those who murder criminals, 
or other undesirable citizens. On 
that theory the police should simply 
sit back, heave a sigh of relief, and 
say “good riddance to bad rubbish.” 
But of course this would be a 
very shortsighted policy. If you 
use crime or tolerate crime, to fight 
crime, you put the enforcement of 
law upon the same immoral basis 
with the violation of law. In other 
words you approve the maxim “the 
end justifies the means.” But that 
maxim is simply and flatly false 
and immoral. It is a fundamental 
principle of Christian ethics that 
evil may not be done that good may 
accrue. You must not fight murder 
with murder. You must not fight 


lying with lying, or treachery with 
treachery. That is fundamental, 
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and ought to be too obvious to need 
comment. 

Everyone knows that these dubi- 
ous or immoral methods are used 
by police, detectives, and officials 
in charge of penal institutions. I 
have been told by a keeper of a jail 
that the secret of his success in 
preventing outbreaks and all other 
kinds of disorder was in the en- 
couragement of snitching. He had 
developed an elaborate system with 
premiums and rewards for those 
criminals who would betray their 
fellow criminals. And the whole 
stool-pigeon system used by the po- 
lice is just that system. The po- 
lice ridicule as a dreamer anyone 
who objects to it. 

But no one who has a true re- 
gard for justice and right, no one 
whose vision goes beyond the end 
of his own nose, 
could fail to see the 
stupidity and _ the 
immorality of such 
a system. Looking 
at the matter practically, I should 
say that if the police are not shrewd 
enough, and quick-witted enough to 
pit their minds against the minds 
of criminals and win, without em- 
ploying criminal methods; if the 
police confess that they must fight 
crime with crime, they thereby de- 
clare crime a necessity for society. 
Surely that is a curious conclusion. 
In that case the forces of justice 
and right admit their own helpless- 
ness and demoralization. In the 
end, such a confession is more dam- 
aging to society and to morality 
than any action of recognized 
criminals. 

Senator Reed, with great justice, 
it seems to me, excoriated the meth- 
ods of Pussyfoot Johnson, who, he 
said, had confessed lying and cheat- 
ing and bribing, to “put over” the 
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prohibition law. And, when once 
the law was on the statute books, 
Senator Reed declares (and Senator 
Borah who replied to him, did not 
deny it), lying and cheating, and 
bribing, as well as the employment 
of jailbirds and prostitutes as spies 
and informers, were part and parcel 
of the methods of Federal officers 
for the enforcement of prohibition. 

This I take to be the most dam- 
aging part of his indictment, and it 
is highly significant that Senator 
Borah made no attempt to deny 
Senator Reed’s facts or to contro- 
vert his philosophy. 

Indeed, the honorable Senator 
from Idaho was singularly weak in 
his reply. He made only two points 
and both of those points were ir- 


relevant. First, he said, “What are 

the violations of the 
Weak Coun- _liquor law compared 
sel from to the saturnalia of 
Borah corruption in this 


country in 1921, 
1922, and 1923? The highest offi- 
cials, men most responsible in gov- 
ernment, with corruption permeat- 
ing the whole country; more money 
involved and more taken in one 
transaction than those pilfering 
thieves in the prohibition depart- 
ment would take in one hundred 
years.” 

Which is as though some one 
should say, “Wasn’t that a horrible 
murder in Chicago when a gang 
compelled seven men to face the 
wall, and then shot them dead with 
machine guns”; and some one else 
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should say, “That’s nothing. Take 
it all over the country, there are 
seven hundred people killed every 
day by reckless automobile driv- 


ers.” If that’s the best answer that 
the orator and philosopher from 
Idaho (presumably the ablest man 
in the upper house) can make when 
prohibition enforcement is attacked, 
then I should imagine that prohibi- 
tion enforcement is in a bad way. 

Senator Borah’s other point was 
equally infelicitous, “Suppose we 
should go back to the States. Sup- 
pose the State of Missouri adopted 
the old system. How will you pro- 
tect the border States? You will 
have to have your spies, you will 
have to have your policemen, you 
will have to have your militia to 
protect the borders of the forty- 
eight States if you expect the law 
not to be violated by those who in- 
tend to go across. There is no 
more reason to believe that they 
will respect the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

It would seem that if you must 
use spies and call out the militia, 
and keep on using spies and militia 
indefinitely to enforce a law, either 
the population of the States is a mob 
of anarchists, or there is something 
wrong with the law. Of these al- 
ternatives, I, for one, would choose 
the latter. The law is foolish and 
impossible. Why not admit that 
fact as a preliminary to getting an- 
other and better law for regulating 
the liquor traffic? It can be regu- 
lated. It cannot be annihilated. 














REVOLUTION IN MEXICO 


On March 3d serious military up- 
risings occurred in eight states of 
the country to the south of us; the 
next day two more states joined in 
the revolutionary movement, thus 
involving one third of the whole of 
Mexico. The suddenness of this 
military revolt took the Federal 
forces by surprise and successes, 
some of them only short-lived, at- 
tended the insurgents. At the pres- 
ent writing it is practically impos- 
sible to secure authentic reports of 
happenings south of the Rio Grande. 
Escobar, the generalissimo of the 
rebel forces, on March 15th, was 
making his stronghold at Torreon 
in the north-center of the country, 
awaiting the attack of the Federal 
Army under the former President 
Calles. 

One point is absolutely clear: this 
is not a religious uprising; the 
Church has no hand in it. In the 
few states where the revolt met with 
the support of the Governor, that 
official immediately proclaimed the 
obnoxious religious laws abrogated. 
This was the obvious means of en- 
listing the sympathy of the Catho- 
lics. General Escobar, in a speech 
to the people of Torreon, reported 
by the associated press, stated that 
he and a large group of generals 
and civilians were protesting against 
the tyranny and corruption of the 
Government. “We have organized 
a revolutionary movement,” he said, 
“with all good-will, supported by 
the hearts of the people, and it will 
be a finish fight. Our movement is 
for the people.” 

One of the revolutionary generals, 
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Roberto Cruz, was in charge of the 
federal prison where Father Pro 
was confined and then executed. 
Escobar himself led the Govern- 
ment campaign against the rebel 
Gomez a year ago; he captured and 
executed Gomez. More than one of 
the revolutionary leaders is known 
to be anti-Catholic. There is no re- 
ligious aspect, therefore, to the up- 
rising in Mexico. 


- 
—_—- 





ITALO-VATICAN TREATY PUBLISHED 


ALTHOUGH it was presumed the 
details of the treaty and concordat 
between the Italian Government 
and the Vatican would not be made 
known till the documents were sub- 
mitted to Parliament in April, Pre- 
mier Mussolini prepared his report 
on the subject which will be pre- 
sented to the Chamber with the two 
documents, and published all of 
them in advance on March 14th. 
There is nothing of importance in 
the treaty-concordat which was not 
made known in the summaries giv- 
en to the world after the signing in 
February. 

Premier Mussolini’s report, as ex- 
planatory of the historic event, was 
printed in the New York Times, and 
it clears up some points which were 
misunderstood by those who were 
ready to pick flaws in the agree- 
ment. It contained these significant 
paragraphs: 

“In a Catholic State the Catholic 
Church ought to enjoy the jurid- 
ical situation of particular favor if 
not of privilege in the old sense of 
the word. 

“Article I. of the concordat reaf- 
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firms this principle on which no 
doubt can fall. 

“We renounce the idea of con- 
sidering the Catholic Church as a 
private association under common 
law, with religion a problem of in- 
dividual conscience in which the 
State is not interested, and of the 
State as an organization agnostic in 
religious matters and indifferent to 
all religions. 

“The concordat inaugurates a ré- 
gime of accord and collaboration, 
no longer confusion, between the 
Church and State. The collabora- 
tion expressed in the concord pre- 
supposes a distinction between two 
powers, one dominating in the field 
of religious conscience and the oth- 
er in the civil political field, but be- 
tween the two fields there are rela- 
tions and continuous interferences 
so that the necessity of accord and 
collaboration of Church and State 
appears manifest. 

“One must not forget that the 
Italian State, which is the Fascist 
State, has not abandoned any part 
of its sovereignty. Neither must 
one fear that the concordat revives 
in Italy the Middle Ages and all the 
old situations which modern times 
had and have eliminated. 

“There is revived neither privi- 
leged ecclesiastical courts nor right 
of asylum. Nor is liberty of con- 
science and sect suppressed. No 
one has sought to revive institu- 
tions of other times incompatible 
with the spirit of modern civiliza- 
tion, which the Catholic Church it- 
self has demonstrated itself able to 
understand with its admirable spirit 
of adaption.” 

Other religions, the Premier de- 
clared, would not be touched by the 
accord. “In the concordat the Cath- 
olic Church is assured the free exer- 
cise of its spiritual power and re- 


ceives a position of special prestige 
in consideration of the fact that the 
Catholic religion is the official reli- 
gion of the State,” he said. 

“But the full liberty in the exer- 
cise of other cults existing in the 
State, and the equality of citizens 
before the law, whatever religion 
they profess, is not and could not 
be touched in the slightest way. 
We propose to set this fact forth 
with precise laws guaranteeing in a 
tangible manner the free exercise 
of every cult when it is not con- 
trary to public order and the com- 
mon good, reaffirming a lack of con- 
nection between religion and enjoy- 
ment of civil and political right of 
kingdom.” 


-— 
> 





CATHOLIC STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


At the end of February a gather- 
ing of 540 delegates met at Loyola 
University in Chicago, representing 
thirty-eight high schools and col- 
leges. It was a conference on reli- 
gious activities of Catholic students 
in the Chicago district. There was 
a strong appeal in behalf of Cath- 
olic periodical literature, with a dis- 
cussion of practical methods of 
helping to spread this literature. 
An encouraging report was made of 
the results of a total abstinence cru- 
sade among students, and of anoth- 
er campaign among the girl stu- 
dents in favor of modesty in dress; 
a prize was awarded to Immaculate 
High School for the best brief state- 
ment in behalf of this second cam- 
paign. 

From Omaha came news a little 
later of the semester report of the 
Student Spiritual Council of Creigh- 
ton University in that city. It con- 
tained an encouraging account of 
some interesting achievements. 
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One splendid activity of the stu- 
dents is the writing of letters to an 
Omaha paper on such live subjects 
as tolerance and prejudice, agnosti- 
cism and skepticism, the immortal- 
ity of the soul and the authenticity 
of the Gospels. Many of the letters 
are written in answer to statements 
offensive to Catholic philosophy or 
theology. 

The students do work as Scout 
leaders, instruct poor children in 
catechism, and devote some time to 
social service settlements of the 
city. The Council maintains a 
book-rack for spiritual subjects in 
the College library, has organized a 
guard of honor for continuous ado- 
ration of the Blessed Sacrament 
every First Friday, and keeps vari- 
ous bulletin boards around the Uni- 
versity posted with items of Catho- 
lic interest. There is a “service 
flag” containing 140 stars for the 
graduates who have entered the 


priesthood or the religious life. All 
of this deserves a recognition be- 
cause of the widespread criticism 
of students of both sexes. 


eG 
— 





Suort Story CONTEST 


Tue Catholic Press Association, 
in order to stimulate the creation of 
American literature inspired by the 
Catholic idea, has announced a 
short story contest with prizes total- 
ing $500. The contestants must be 
Americans residing in the United 
States, but they need not be Catho- 
lics. Further details can be ob- 
tained by those interested by ad- 
dressing an inquiry to the Catholic 
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Press Association, 329 West 108th 
Street, New York. 
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DEATH OF OLDEST PAULIST 


On his eightieth birthday, March 
6th, the Rev. Henry H. Wyman, 
C.S.P., died in a hospital in Chicago. 
Born in Westminster, Mass., and 
brought up a Congregationailist, 
Henry Wyman, after being gradu- 
ated from Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., entered the Catholic 
Church. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in the Paulist Commu- 
nity, on March 8, 1876, and spent 
the first eighteen years of his priest- 
ly life as a missionary in the east- 
ern and middle States. He was sent 
to San Francisco in 1894, when the 
Old Cathedral in that city was 
turned over to the Paulist Fathers; 
this historic church was destroyed 
in the earthquake and fire of 1906, 
and Father Wyman labored zeal- 
ously to rebuild Old St. Mary’s. 
After 1914, his declining years were 
spent in Chicago and New York. 

Only a few days before his death, 
Father Wyman received a dying 
man into the Church, in the hos- 
pital where he himself was a pa- 
tient. In the fifty-three years of his 
priestly life, this veteran mission- 
ary became famous as a confessor 
and a writer, contributing frequent- 
ly to many Catholic periodicals, in- 
cluding some valued articles in THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD. He was the au- 
thor of a book, Certainty in Reli- 
gion, and of pamphlets on Scholas- 
tic Philosophy and his own conver- 
sion. May he rest in peace. 








Our Contributors 


STANLEY B. James (“The Amer- 
ican Adventure”), author, journal- 
ist, and lecturer of Alton, Hamp- 
shire, England, and well known to 
our readers, lectured very success- 
fully in this country for several 
months last year. That he was at 
the same time a keen student of 
American contemporary life, is evi- 
dent from this article. Mr. James 
is a constant contributor to many 
of our Catholic magazines here and 
abroad, a suggestive article of his 
on “The Creation of a Catholic Lit- 
erature,” appearing in The Month 
for March. 


MarRigE SCHULTE KALLENBACH 
(“An Unconditional Surrender”), 
another Philadelphian added to the 
already goodly number of our con- 


tributors from that city, has been in 
the literary field for the past ten 
years. Until recently she wrote 
principally for children, but lately 
she has had several poems pub- 
lished in The Commonweal, and 
now is successful with the short 
story. Miss Kallenbach has a week- 
ly column in The Echo of Buffalo, 
and in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Record. 


Lee CiarKE (“The Window- 
Lamp”), another new contributor, 
is a resident of Rochester, where he 
is engaged in business. Besides his 
interest in writing, he confesses to 
a weakness for chess, and has been 
President of the Rochester Chess 
Club for the past few years. 


CATHERINE PARMENTER (“Ars 
Poetica”) is a graceful young poet, 


whose work is winning apprecia- 
tion from discriminating sources. 
She bids fair to be as successful in 
her chosen field, as her gifted Moth- 
er is in that of the short story. 
During the last year, Miss Par- 
menter’s poems have been pub- 
lished in The Century, The North 
American Review, The Literary Di- 
gest, Good Housekeeping, The De- 
lineator, St. Nicholas, as well as in 
our own pages. 


Rev. ALBERT R. BANDINI (“Bio- 
logical Dangers in Moving Pic- 
tures”), at present Pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Cotati, Cal., and a 
valued contributor of long standing, 
has just returned from a visit to 
his native Florence. Father Ban- 
dini’s work, a lineal and rhymed 
translation of Dante’s Inferno, pub- 
lished last year and soon to be re- 
viewed by us, has been widely ac- 
claimed by Dante scholars. 


Mrs. Exvsie M. Wiixrns (“Inter- 
lude”) of Beverly Farms, Mass., 
was first introduced to our readers 
by her charming poem, “Spring Is 
Climbing,” in our June, 1927, num- 
ber. She is a Middle-Westerner by 
birth and education, who came East 
after her marriage to Mr. Wilkins, 
a Bostonian. 


Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M.A. (“Some 
Protestant Testimonies”), as poet 
and prose writer is a constant con- 
tributor to the Catholic press here 
and abroad. He pursues a favorite 
subject in this issue, another aspect 
of which he treated in the January 
number. 
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WituiamM Tuomas WatsH (“On 
Planting a Garden”), Head of the 
English Department of the Rox- 
bury School, Cheshire, Conn., is 
equally enjoyable as essayist or 
poet. He is a contributor to The 
Commonweal, America, and various 
other publications. 


Rutu Harwoop (“Hilltop”) is an 
artist and writer of Berkeley, Cal., 
and an occasional contributor to 
our pages. Her articles and poems 
appear also in National Education 
Association, School Arts Magazine, 
Poetry, and other periodicals. 


Apa Peirce (Mrs. Freperick C.) 
McCormick (“The Terrors of Being 
Engaged”), whom our readers know 
as a writer of short stories, as poet, 
and as essayist, is even more promi- 
nent as a lecturer. Her present 
contribution is the first lecture in 
a course on Marriage and Family 
Relations which she has given with 
pronounced success in many schools 
and colleges. 


CHARLES PHILuips, M.A. (“Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Part III.), con- 
cludes his psychological study of 
what he considers the formative 
years of Lincoln’s life. We are 
sure our readers will welcome the 
projected book when it appears. 
Professor Phillips, besides being 


one of the most popular members 
of the Faculty of the University of 
Notre Dame, is a prolific writer of 
prose and verse, and in constant de- 
mand as a lecturer. 
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Mrs. WINIFRED Scott-Boopy 
(LeEMMER) (“Grail-Fire”) whom we 
enjoyed as a writer of fiction in our 
December number, returns to the 
delicate, distinctive verse, through 
which our readers first knew her. 
We find her equally successful in 
both forms. Mrs. Lemmer was 
married only recently and continues 
to make her home in New York 
City. 


Mrs. Grace Lewis SHEA (“A Vice 
of the Virtuous”) is the wife of 
William James Shea, a civil engi- 
neer of New York City, who served 
with distinction in France during 
the World War. She was educated 
at St. Mary’s Academy, Hudson, 
New York, and at New York Uni- 
versity, and at present lives in 
Larchmont Gardens, Westchester. 
This is her first contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


Frank H. Sweet (“Through the 
Eyes of the Naturalist”) is a nat- 
uralist of Waynesboro, Va., whose 
initial work for us appeared in the 
May, 1928, number. He is particu- 
larly interested in tropical plant 
and animal life. 


JoHN Ricuarp Moretanp (“The 
Dreamer”), of Norfolk, Va., is a fre- 
quent contributor whose work be- 
comes increasingly popular every 
year. He is represented in many 
anthologies, and has published two 
volumes of verse, Red Poppies in 
the Wheat (1921), and The Sea and 
April (1928). 
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Other Ways and Other Flesh. By 
Edith O’Shaughnessy. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 
A new book from the pen of the 

distinguished author of A Diplo- 

mat’s Wife in Mezico is always an 
event in the world of letters for Mrs. 

O’Shaughnessy combines the qual- 

ities—unfortunately not often found 

together—of keen observation and 

a deep rock-founded idealism de- 

rived both from temperament and 

her Catholic inheritance. She pos- 
sesses indeed that most precious 
characteristic of the true mystic— 
the ability to view the material 
world with reference to its symbols 
and hidden meanings, a faculty wit- 

nessed to by this description of a 

nun picked at random from this 

volume. “She was a deep-eyed 
woman of decided, almost man-like 
step, come from the people—to 
whom the care and breeding of live 
stock had nothing strange, except 
that she watched over cows calving 
in the light of eternity, not simply 
in that of a dim stall.” Nothing 
more truly and beautifully Fran- 
ciscan has been written in this 
century to my knowledge than this. 

The book throughout is a notable 
example of distinguished and dra- 
matic writing, a series of pictures 
of the village and villagers of Rank- 
weil in the tiny kingdom of Leich- 


tenstein, recently reigned over by 
“good King Paul.” In this old- 
world spot, worn mellow like wood- 
carving, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, be- 
cause of “a brother’s tragedy” spent 
many months with her mother to 
whom she devotes one chapter, 
“Images of a Mother.” The reader 
will not soon forget this descrip- 
tion: “Had it been the ‘widowed 
Empress, Maria Theresia,’ waiting 
for me, there could have been no 
greater majesty in her appearance 
—black-enveloped, floating-veiled, 
and very high behind her the an- 
cient silhouette of the Church of 
the Liebfrauenberg, the gilt hands 
of the green-and-white-faced clock 
in its tower catching the light that 
has been lost to the valley.” 
There is a quiver of life in this 
book, beneath its minute fidelities 
of description, so passionate that 
the reader receives from it the sec- 
ond-sight of vicarious abiding, and, 
more precious yet, the sense of hav- 
ing actually met and conversed with 
remarkable people, marked out by 
work or love or sorrow, or by all. 
Not only “the wine-colored” villages 
enchant us with their quaint gar- 
dens bright with glass balls, not 
only the hoary church with its 
touches of magnificence,—human 
life is here seen as the saint or the 
artist beholds it. The portrait of 
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the doctor in “The Doctor’s Story” 
has the richness of a Titian, but the 
spirit and story—love deferred to 
eternity—are of El Greco, pale 
flames that soar heavenward, since 
to the feeble human sense earth is 
lonely and not kind. 

No review can quite do justice to 
this book, so set apart from the 
mob of insignificant works by its 
warm humanity, its faith, tender- 
ness and haunting beauty. Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy has surpassed her- 
self and that is saying much. It 
was a worthy choice of the Catholic 
Book Club for February. 

A. MCC. S. 


Abbé Pierre’s People. By Jay Wil- 
liam Hudson. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $2.50. 

There was a quiet charm about 
Abbé Pierre that stamped it and set 
it apart from the countless novels 
of the last decade. Like Hémon’s 
Maria Chapdelaine it has survived 
the constant flood of seasonal fic- 
tion and is to-day a minor classic. 
It is seldom that an author can re- 
peat so marked a success, espe- 
cially when he uses the same locale 
and characters. But Jay William 
Hudson has scored again in Abbé 
Pierre’s People. This is not a com- 
plete novel, as the former book was, 
but a series of stories about that 
quaint Gascon village of Aignan, 
set in the shadow of the Pyrenees. 
Here, off the highway of the world, 
may still be heard the clack of 
wooden shoes and the rattle of old 
ox-carts on white country roads. 
Women still kneel and gabble and 
scrub at the Laundry Pool. Mon- 
sieur Boubée, the affable barber, 
plies his trade in the American 
manner, for he once spent a month 
in Montreal. Old Caubet, the bell- 
ringer, mounts the tower stairs in 
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weather fair and foul, each day 
more slowly. Sidonie, the seam- 
stress, dilates on her troubles to the 
ancient Marinette. Hippolyte, the 
historian, looks down the Monk’s 
Road, now abandoned and over- 
grown, and listens to the story of 
the medieval monastery, and of the 
beautiful Beatrix, whose lover be- 
came an Abbot. André, the road- 
mender, goes his halting way along 
the Road of the Madonna, so 
fraught with poignant memories of 
his pretty Paulette. And the Abbé 
Pierre, now Curé of his native vil- 
lage, smiles and sympathizes with 
these, his artless children, and wor- 
ries about their souls as he walks 
down the Street of the Church in 
the early dawn, before the first An- 
gelus is rung. Wants are few and 
joys are simple in Aignan. “Noth- 
ing changes, nothing whatever,” 
complained the American, David 
Ware. “The village is the same— 
not a thing altered; and the people 
look the same and do the same old 
things in the same old way.” “And 
the Pyrenees, David,” said the Abbé, 
gently, “they, too, are the same— 
the very same!” We are glad, with 
the Abbé, that Aignan is unpro- 
gressive. 

The best story in the book is “The 
Crown of the Madonna.” It is 
worthy a place in any collection of 
“Best Short Stories.” But the oth- 
ers are of almost equal excellence. 
Mr. Hudson is to be congratulated 
for giving us a book worthy to 
stand beside Abbé Pierre. 

J.J. F. 


Pére Marquette. By Agnes Repplier. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $3.00. 

Miss Repplier steers a happy 
course between the ponderous, foot- 
note school of biography and the 
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clever but shallow group of modern 
iconoclasts. A fascinating charac- 
ter is unfolded to us in the person 
of the gentle, courageous Jesuit 
who, with Louis Joliet, daring and 
adventurous fur trader, discovered 
the Mississippi, or at least “turned 
it from a thing of mystery into a 
thing of reality.” Setting out from 
France when he was twenty-nine 
years old, Marquette faced the diffi- 
cult and often tragic work of the 
Indian missions with the zeal of the 
apostle and the eagerness of the 
adventurer. His ability as a lin- 
guist and his happy faculty for 
making friends made him an in- 
valuable missionary and pioneer. 
His journey with Joliet and five un- 
named companions in two birch- 
bark canoes over twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of unknown waters is 
the high point in his career. Phys- 
ically frail, he could not long en- 
dure the nauseating food, the dirt 
and vermin of Indian villages, the 
cold and the hunger. On a gentle 
eminence on the eastern shore of 
Lake Michigan, while two boatmen 
stood by, he died when only thirty- 
eight. 

This “Life” was waiting for Miss 
Repplier to write it. We can think 
of no other who could have done it 
quite so well. She has handled such 
disputed points as the relative au- 
thority of Marquette and Joliet on 
the Mississippi expedition, and the 
authenticity of Marquette’s journal 
with a scholarly common sense. 
This book is history written by an 
artist. J.J. F. 


Catholicism and the Modern Mind. 
By Michael Williams. New York: 
The Dial Press. $3.50. 


The distinguished editor of The 
Commonweal has done well to gath- 
er these articles into one volume, 
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for with few exceptions they are 
worth preserving in permanent 
form. Compiled and edited in the 
peace and quiet of Gethsemani’s 
Trappist monastery, they breathe 
throughout the purely Catholic 
spirit of prayerful study that char- 
acterizes men who view all things 
sub specie xternitatis. How Father 
Hecker would have welcomed this 
book, which while aggressively con- 
fronting the Church’s bitter ene- 
mies, at the same time answers 
their objections in kindly words, 
omitting all charges of bad faith. 
Catholicism and the Modern Mind 
is merely an up-to-date version of 
Isaac Hecker’s Church and the Age. 
Mr. Williams in the following pas- 
sage reéchoes the message of Fa- 
ther Hecker to the Catholic in the 
fifties: “The time for a negative and 
passive psychology on the part of 
American Catholics has passed 
away. What the jargon of the day 
aptly terms the ‘defense’ mecha- 
nism, is out-moded. They should 
put aside all lingering restraints 
and inhibitions of the ‘inferiority 


complex.’ ” 
Mr. Williams in his answers to 
Marshall, Fountain, Chapman, 


Wright, Lewis and the anonymous 
writer in The Atlantic Monthly 
shows clearly how blinded men can 
be by an hereditary prejudice born 
of an unfair propaganda, which for 
four centuries has _ perniciously 
misrepresented Catholic doctrine 
and practice. In discussing the 
origins of contemporary anti-Pop- 
ery in the United States, he makes 
good use of Newman’s The Present 
Position of Catholics in England, 
and of Major Hay’s recent work: 
A Chain of Error in Scottish His- 
tory, and yet he takes great pains 
to remind Catholics that “their 
Protestant friends and neighbors 
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for the most part are not personally 
responsible for their prejudices.” 
Like sheep they have been led 
astray by false and hireling shep- 
herds. We have little hope of the 
conversion of bigots of the Chap- 
man or Marshall type, for as 
Brownson used to say: “We can 
furnish them with the needed data, 
but we cannot give them the minds 
capable of understanding them.” 
We are more hopeful of men like 
Mencken, who at least in his unbe- 
lief shows, as Mr. Williams points 
out, a love of “freedom, truth, 
honesty, honor, courage, faith and 
beauty,” and is therefore “on the 
side of the angels.” a LG 


Doctor Arnold of Rugby. By Arnold 
Whitridge. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.00. 

Arnold of Rugby (born 1795, died 
1828) was the father of Matthew, 
the poet, and of Thomas, that in- 
constant phantom of the Oxford 
Movement, himself the parent of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, once a nov- 
elist of some notoriety in England. 
He was one of the most significant 
figures of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and, shortly after 
his death, the subject of an admi- 
rable biography by his former pu- 
pil and profound admirer Dean 
Stanley. In the book under review 
we have a much shorter memoir 
drawn up by his great grandson and 
deserving a place in any library 
whether or not it possesses the larg- 
er work. 

Arnold’s significance is duplex. 
In the first place he did effect a 
marvelous change in the Public 
Schools of England, one which has 
its influence to the present day. 
Samuel Butler’s ignorant statement 
to the contrary may be consigned 
to the limbo of neglect, together 
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with Bertrand Russell’s nonsense 
as to his “sadistic” floggings, and 
the belittlements of Lytton Strachey. 
Arnold was a great figure in this re- 
spect but the question is too com- 
plicated to deal with here. 

In the second place, and this is 
of greater interest in a publication 
of this character, whilst he and 
Newman both saw the parlous state 
of religion in England, their reme- 
dies were diametrically opposed. 
What Newman wanted everyone 
knows; what Arnold wanted was al- 
most a proleptic effort at realizing 
the scheme in Father Knox’s sar- 
castic Reunion all Round, for he 
contemplated a state of affairs in 
which all church buildings should 
be at the service of the different 
denominations commonly called 
Christian, except Quakers and Uni- 
tarians to whom he denied that ti- 
tle, which should carry out their 
own services in their own ways at 
mutually convenient times. Thus 
was to be constituted a new, com- 
prehensive Church of England,—a 
curious adumbration of the recent- 
ly rejected Prayer Book. Such an 
idea could only be possible to one 
of whom it was once remarked that 
he awoke every morning with the 
impression that everything was an 
open question. Arnold was an in- 
corrigible pamphleteer and _ his 
views on this subject were set forth 
in a brief form in his Principles of 
Church Reform, which “deeply 
pained” Keble, one of the gentlest 
but most intolerant of men, just as 
others were pained by another pam- 
phlet in favor of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, entitled The Christian Duty 
of Conceding the Roman Catholic 
Claims. 

Arnold was one of that group of 
men described by the late Rev. W. 
Tuckwell (himself a typical prod- 
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uct) as the Oriel Noetics, to which 
belonged Hampden, Whateley, that 
strange ex-priest Blanco White, 
and others, progenitors of the pres- 
ent-day Modernists, to whom, as to 
Arnold himself, doctrines and 
creeds were unnecessary and tire- 
some accretions to religion. 

Such in brief, is Arnold’s signifi- 
cance and those who would follow 
his story, briefly and readably told, 
are advised to consult this book. 
It contains as an appendix Arnold’s 
fierce onslaught on Newman and his 
friends, published in the Edinburgh 
Review under the title (the Editors’, 
not Arnold’s) of the “Oxford Ma- 
lignants,” an article which general 
readers have heretofore had no 
chance of perusing. B. C. A. W. 


The Treasury of the Faith Series. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
60 cents each. 

The Treasury of the Faith Series 
will consist of thirty-six volumes, 
covering every dogma of the Cath- 
olic Church. They are written to 
give the laity a brief, popular, and 
authoritative statement of what 
Catholics believe, together with the 
reasons of their faith. The Gen- 
eral Editor, Rev. George D. Smith, 
Ph.D., D.D., is the author of the 
opening volume of the series, An 
Outline of Catholic Teaching, which 
gives us a brief but accurate sketch 
of the whole field of Catholic dog- 
ma. His treatise is a model of com- 
pression, as he limits himself to one 
hundred pages.—God the Creator, 
by Rev. B. V. Miller, Ph.D., D.D., 
treats in interesting style the funda- 
mental problem of creation. It an- 
swers many questions put to the 
modern layman concerning the six 
days of Genesis, the hypothesis of 
evolution, the fact of evil and the 
like—Father Martindale’s treatise 
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on the sacraments, The Sacramental 
System, gives us a sketch of their 
historical development, proves their 
divine institution, and explains each 
sacrament in detail. How fitting it 
is that God should use the things of 
sense to give us His grace is well 
brought out, especially for a time 
when men speak so stupidly about 
“spiritual” religion, as if we were 
angels and not men. 

Father D’Arcy’s volume, Jesus 
Christ, Priest and Redeemer, treats 
of the meaning and nature of sacri- 
fice in general, the priesthood of 
Christ as expounded in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the meaning 
and effects of the Redemption. 
The author points out clearly that 
ransom, substitution and vicarious 
atonement are but special aspects 
of the Redemption, and that it is a 
grave error to give any of these par- 
tial views the status of a complete 
theological theory.—In Eternal Pun- 
ishment, by Rev. J. P. Arendzen, 
D.D., the author shows that the 
doctrine of an eternal hell is taught 
explicitly in the New Testament, 
and “continuously, unhesitatingly 
and emphatically by the Church 
throughout all ages.” While hu- 
man reason may not be able to 
prove the existence of eternal pun- 
ishment in all rigor of logic, it can 
at least show that this revealed doc- 
trine does not contain anything con- 
trary to right reason.—Archbishop 
Downey has written a clear-cut 
summary of the meaning and aim 
of Divine Providence, which he dis- 
cusses in detail under the four at- 
tributes of universality, immediacy, 
infallibility and uniformity. Why 


does God allow the wicked to pros- 
per in this world? Why does God’s 
infinite love allow an eternal hell? 
How can man be free if God fore- 
knows his future choice of good or 
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evil?—these and other problems are 
briefly but ably discussed by Dr. 
Downey. 

Archbishop Goodier beautifully 
outlines for us the Gospel portrait 
of Jesus Christ, Model of Manhood. 
The love of Christ breathes in every 
page of this inspiring volume, which 
is the best sort of spiritual reading, 
going as it does to the source of the 
divine Life and Light, “which en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world.”—In his Jesus 
Christ: Man of Sorrows, the same 
author treats not only of the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord, which alone 
would have won for Him the title of 
the Ideal Man of Sorrows, but of 
Our Lord’s entire life, which was 
“one of self-annihilation and sub- 
jection, of injustice and mental 
agony, of contempt and failure, and 
lonely struggle against ingratitude 
and hatred, and of interior trial.” 
A final chapter shows how St. Peter, 
St. Paul and St. John place the suf- 
ferings of Christ before us for our 
inspiration, our consolation, and 
our encouragement.—The professor 
of moral theology at St. Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall, England, Rev. E. 
J. Mahoney, D.D., has written an ex- 
cellent treatise on the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, Christian Marriage. A 
few brief chapters discuss the 
Church’s marriage laws, the various 
impediments, diriment and prohib- 
itory, the obligations of husband 
and wife especially in view of the 
evil of birth control, divorce, de- 
crees of nullity, etc—In The Fall 
of Man and Original Sin, by Dr. B. 
V. Miller, the Catholic doctrine of 
the fall of Adam is explained sim- 
ply and fully in accordance with the 
decrees of the Councils of Orange 
and of Trent. While the Church 
has never given an adequate, posi- 
tive definition of original sin, theo- 
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logians teach that its primary es- 
sential element is the deprivation of 
sanctifying grace, together with the 
existence of concupiscence. 

Dr. Towers, professor of dog- 
matic theology at St. Cuthbert’s Col- 
lege, Ushaw, in his contribution to 
the series, Actual Grace, sets forth 
accurately in six brief chapters the 
Catholic doctrine on grace, first 
formulated by St. Augustine. An 
Appendix treats briefly of the con- 
troversy between Thomist and Mol- 
inist theologians on the problems 
of efficacious grace and predestina- 
tion.—Father Vassall-Phillips, in 
Mary, the Mother of God, explains 
simply and clearly Mary’s preroga- 
tives. He points the absurdity of 
the non-Catholic charge of idolatry, 
for, as he well says, quoting Car- 
dinal Newman: “The glories of 
Mary are for the sake of her Son.”— 
Dom Anscar Vonier’s The Angels 
divides the Biblical references to the 
angels into four classes: the his- 
torical, the liturgical, the theologi- 
cal, the prophetic. After an inter- 
esting chapter on the history of the 
angelic cult, the author treats of the 
angelic life, hierarchy, sanctity, the 
fall of the angels, the power of our 
guardian angels for good, and the 
power of the evil spirits to tempt 
mankind. Careful distinction is 
made throughout the volume be- 
tween matters of faith and the spec- 
ulations of private theologians. 

To our mind the best writer of 
this doctrinal series is Father Mar- 
tindale, for, without wasting a 
word, he succeeds in summarizing 
in a masterly way the deep truths 
of philosophy, theology and ascet- 
icism. How simply he describes in 
Man and His Destiny the dual unity 
in man, and how beautifully he pic- 
tures the soul crying aloud for 
communion with God, “that Being 
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to which it must ultimately be re- 
lated, in order even to exist.” 

In a second contribution, Sin and 
Repentance, Dr. Mahoney sets forth 
simply and accurately the Catholic 
teaching regarding the nature of 
sin, and the necessity of repentance. 
This volume takes for granted many 
other treatises of the series on God 
and Man, the foundation upon 
which the Catholic moralist must 
build. It shows clearly what de- 
testation and hatred of sin really 
mean, and fully explains the dif- 
ference between perfect and imper- 
fect sorrow, mortal and venial sin, 
temporal and eternal punishment. 
—aAll too briefly Father T. E. Flynn 
discusses The Supernatural Virtues, 
the beatitudes, the gifts and the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost. Still he 
has mapped out well the whole 
course of the supernatural life, a 
world, as he truly says, “more real 
and important than the world re- 
vealed by our senses, a world of 
which too many live in complete ob- 
livion.”—After proving in The Res- 
urrection of the Body that this doc- 
trine is both reasonable and mirac- 
ulous, Dom Justin McCann studies 
the testimony of the Old Testament 
and the New, laying special empha- 
sis on the teaching of St. Paul in 
the fifteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. He next 
gives a brief summary of the writ- 
ten tradition embodied in the 
Creeds (the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
the Athanasian), the councils, the 
sacred liturgy, and the common 
teaching of the Fathers and theo- 
logians.—Dr. Arendzen’s second 
volume is a most attractive treatise 
on heaven, The Church Trium- 


phant. Heaven is not merely a state 
but a place, where the ties of kin- 
ship remain, for the Blessed love 
all men in God, and for God’s sake; 
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where we are rewarded according to 
our merits; where the Blessed know 
and care for the welfare of those 
upon earth; where the love of God 
will be forever active and untiring. 
A final chapter is devoted to the 
state of the Blessed before the Gen- 
eral Judgment. Further volumes in 
this well-conceived and ably exe- 
cuted series will follow in quick 
succession. B. L. C. 


Social Principles of the Gospel. By 
Alphonse Lugan. Translated by 
T. Lawrason Riggs. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

Here is an antidote to pietistic re- 
ligion, to the material heresy that 
shuts religion within the four walls 
of the church building, to the less 
blatant but more popular heresy 
that divides life into compartments 
and lets religion enter certain of the 
compartments and excludes it from 
the rest. It is good reading for 
every class in moral theology, eth- 
ics, economics, sociology or political 
science. It is good reading for 
everyone interested in Catholic lay 
activity. And they who are anxious 
to explain the Church in these days 
of misunderstanding ought to know 
its thesis well. 

It is the sort of book that throws 
open windows long closed and lets 
a person see more of his own life, 
the life of the Church and the life 
around him. Ever since the Refor- 
mation certain Catholics have been 
busy nailing down windows and 
putting shades on them to shut out 
the sun of our Faith from one or 
other part of life. Abbé Lugan will 
have none of it. He is one of the 
ever-growing number who know 
that nothing human is alien to 
Christ’s teaching. 

He opens several windows in this 
book and the biggest of all looks out 
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upon the truth that Christ came not 
alone to save individuals but soci- 
eties, and that since individuals are 
not suspended in mid-air nor con- 
tained each within a vacuum tube, 
the salvation of individuals is the 
salvation of social beings. Of 
course this is old. It is implied in 
every orator’s recital of the influ- 
ence of the Church upon state— 
absolutism, upon slavery, upon 
guild life, upon family life, upon 
war, upon the city republics of the 
Middle Ages. But the drift of Abbé 
Lugan’s book is not a glorifica- 
tion of past achievements. Instead, 
for purposes of twentieth century 
use, he points out the underlying 
principles of Christianity which 
made the achievements of the past 
possible. In this volume, which 
represents the first two parts of his 
monumental work, The Social 
Teachings of Jesus, little more than 
the ground work is given; succeed- 
ing sections develop it and it is to 
be hoped that Father Riggs will 
translate the whole. 

Probably the most interesting 
part of the book for Catholics in the 
United States are the chapters in 
which the author shows the Chris- 
tian origin of fraternity, equality 
and liberty. He does this not by 
discussing their historical develop- 
ment but by analyzing Scriptural 
passages and their logical implica- 
tions. R. A. MCG. 


Barrie. By Thomas Moult. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

Scotland has always been known 
as the country where “the second 
sight” seems as much a matter of 
course as eating and drinking. 
The hard-headed Scotchman may 
be the subject of such popular 
jokes as the impossibility of getting 
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a “liberal” education in Scotland, 
but back of his canniness is the 
uncanny, the fairy world. 

Sir James Barrie has long lived 
in that world and made it not only 
credible but loved by innumerable 
grown-ups and children to whom 
Peter Pan is as real as their own 
parents. Thomas Moult in this 
most sympathetic biography of 
Barrie accords him a place with 
Burns, Scott and Stevenson, be- 
cause like them he has emphasized 
the truth that “in art as in religion 
men seek first for the things that 
life cannot give them.” 

He traces Barrie’s development 
from those early years in Kirre- 
muir down to the days of his mas- 
terpiece, the strange and beautiful 
play, Mary Rose, which several 
years ago delighted New York as 
well as London. “When Barrie 
wrote the scene in which Mary Rose 
is lost on that ghastly island he was 
saying in his own unique way that 
until the threatening material forces 
which close in upon human lives 
so ruthlessly are no longer our con- 
querors, our sacred childhood is 
guarded by the Spirit of Faery.” 

It is Barrie’s supreme distinction 
in a materialistic age that he has 
guarded the spirit of Faery for a 
world sadly in need of a lost “sec- 
ond sight.” A. MCC. S. 


The Philosophy of the Abbé Bautain. 
By Walter Marshall Horton. New 
York: New York University Press. 
$5.00. 

Bautain, born in 1796, for a time 

a student at the Ecole Normale, 

taught philosophy at the University 

of Strassburg from 1818 to 1827. 

There, under the influence of a holy 

and intelligent woman, Mlle. Hu- 

maner, he became converted and 
decided to enter the priesthood. 
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His bishop made him director of the 
Preparatory Seminary. 

The Abbé Bautain wanted to 
bring about a reform in the teach- 
ing of Scholastic philosophy, which 
judged from the viewpoint of his 
panvitalist and voluntarist theories, 
he thought rationalistic. In the 
search for truth, he gave the larger 
share to the emotions and the heart, 
and he held that Scholasticism gave 
too large a share to the reason. He 
was condemned by his bishop as a 
fideist in 1834. Henceforth he con- 
sidered his career as a philosopher 
ended, and devoted his time to 
preaching. His influence had been 
considerable at Strassburg and else- 
where. He had converted Protes- 
tants and Jews, amongst the latter 
Ratisbonne, who was to found the 
Congregation of Our Lady of Sion 
for the conversion of his race. 
Henri de Bonnechose, who became 
a Cardinal, and Gratry, were his dis- 
ciples. After his condemnation, 
his worth and the good he had ac- 
complished seemed to be forgotten. 
If a few errors were enough to jus- 
tify the slighting of a thinker, St. 
Augustine and even St. Thomas 
would be long forgotten. 

We must therefore thank M. 
Gilson, eminent Professor of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
for having suggested to Mr. Horton 
the reparation of an injustice. The 
latter’s work is of the highest or- 
der and will endure. The outline of 
ideas and their division are remark- 
ably clear. Numerous and fairly 
lengthy quotations corroborate the 
writer’s assertions. This desire to 
be objective has exposed him to cer- 
tain repetitions, which will be for- 
given him, however, since they are 
due to his sense of justice. He has 
a profound sympathy and admira- 
tion for his subject, which one un- 
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derstands after having followed him 
through these three hundred pages. 
Bautain had a noble soul, a deep 
and original mind. Whatever may 
have been his real deficiencies, 
many of his opinions deserve to be 
and in fact have been made a part 
of the philosophia perennis, which 
admits with Pascal that “the heart 
has its reasons which the reason 
does not know.” He is in the tra- 
dition of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, 
St. Bonaventure and the great mys- 
tics. Mr. Horton justly calls him 
“the French Newman.” A. L. 


A Catholic Looks at Life. By James 
J. Walsh, M.D. Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $2.50. 

Dr. Walsh has added another 
volume to his long list of apologetic 
treatises. His object is, as he him- 
self states, to supply first hand in- 
formation with regard to the Cath- 
olic Church and her attitude to- 
wards many of the problems of 
the modern time. He pictures the 
Church as the beneficent patron of 
science, education, and the fine 
arts, and the true home of genius 
both in the natural and the super- 
natural order. His book is a brief 
encyclopedia of the world’s debt to 
Catholicism, and a kindly appeal to 
honest non-Catholics to study at 
first hand the history of the Church, 
and not to view her in the light of 
ignorance and prejudice. 

Are you a student of biology? 
You cannot afford to ignore Cath- 
olics like Spallanzani, Stensen, 
Schwann, Wasmann or Mendel. 
Are you interested in anthropology? 
You must needs know the life work 
of Catholics like Father McEnery, 
Father Obermaier, the Abbés Bour- 
geois, Bouyssonie, Breuil, and de 
Chardain. Are you ignorant of 
Catholic Spain’s heritage of culture 
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in America? Read Spain in Amer- 
ica by Bourne of Yale, or The Mez- 
ican Nation by Priestley of the Uni- 
versity of California. Do you be- 
lieve that the Catholic Church is 
inimical to education? Study the 
history of a typical Catholic Uni- 
versity, Louvain, which for five 
hundred years has held aloft to the 
world the torch of learning. Un- 
less you are utterly illiterate, you 
must needs acknowledge the world’s 
debt to the Catholic Church in the 
domains of painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, music and poetry. 

Over one-half of Dr. Walsh’s vol- 
ume is devoted to a series of brief 
sketches of eminent Catholic men 
and women, who have written their 
names large in the history of saint- 
liness, education, literature and mis- 
sionary activity. The writer’s last 
words to the inquiring non-Catholic 
are: “Learn about Catholics from 
Catholics just as in these scientific 
days we learn about living things 
—and the Catholic Church is a 
great living institution—by examin- 
ing the living things. Do not think 
above all that you can learn any- 
thing about us from our enemies.” 
B. L. C. 


The Spiritual Life. Compiled by the 
Sisters of the Visitation, Harrow. 
With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.75. 

When St. Francis de Sales was 
drawing up rules for the Sisters of 
the Visitation, he resolutely sup- 
pressed many of the then common 
fasts and exterior mortifications so 
as to leave the door open for those 
in weak health. Critics said he 
was carrying his spiritual daugh- 
ters to Heaven on a feather bed, 
and nicknamed their Society the 
“Order of the Descent from the 
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Cross.” In our day the cloister, 
fasts, and penitential practices of 
the Visitation seem, on the con- 
trary, severe and almost too diffi- 
cult. 

What then is one to think of 
the interior mortification on which 
St. Francis insisted so strongly? 
He used to remind the Sisters that 
the Order of the Visitation was 
founded on Mount Calvary. To St. 
Jane de Chantal he said, “Have I 
not told you, my Daughter, that I 
will strip you of everything?” That 
he did so is clear from the present 
collection of instructions on the 
virtues and on prayer given by the 
Holy Foundress to her Sisters. 
What stripping off of self-will they 
require, what searching out of pride 
in unsuspected places, what living 
by pure faith, what renunciation 
of everything which appeals to na- 
ture, what readiness to embrace 
the Cross. St. Francis de Sales 
spoke straight out to the early mem- 
bers of the Order because he felt 
them strong enough to practice he- 
roic virtue. St. Jane de Chantal 
was not only his echo but the liv- 
ing embodiment of his teaching. 
Her strength of character and 
earnestness of purpose breathe in 
every one of these exhortations. 

F. P. L. 


Bryan: The Great Commoner. By 
J. C. Long. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.50. 

Most Americans will agree with 
Asquith’s comment on Bryan to 
our English ambassador, Walter 
Hines Page: “A peculiar product 
of your country,” although we real- 
ize that England too has had its 
demagogues, even among its Pre- 
miers. 

Mr. Long has written a rather 
fulsome eulogy of the Great Com- 
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moner, although unintentionally he 
brings out all of his hero’s failings: 
his colossal self-conceit, his nar- 
row fanaticism, his ear-to-the- 
ground public utterances, his love 
of power, his desire of money, and 
his delight in buncombe. Just be- 
fore he died Theodore Roosevelt 
dubbed him in my presence “a par- 
lor Bolshevik,” a taunt far more 
cruel than the jibe of the critical 
English statesman. 

The American people were right 
in rejecting Mr. Bryan three times 
for the Presidency, but the very 
fact that they were forced to do so 
proves the great power of the spo- 
ken word to sway the multitude. 
All of us that have heard him speak 
must admit his power, but he al- 
ways left us unconvinced. His 
written speeches in favor of Free 
Silver, Anti-Imperialism or Pro- 
hibition are to-day voz, et prdeterea 
nihil. 

Mr. Bryan was a wily politician, 
who almost succeeded in destroy- 
ing the Democratic party in these 
United States. Twenty years ago 
Woodrow Wilson wrote: “Would 
that we could do something, at 
once dignified and effective, to 
knock Mr. Bryan once for all into 
a cocked hat.” He himself was 
clever enough to do this, and he re- 
warded the thrice-defeated candi- 
date by making him Secretary of 
State. But the stump politician 
was no statesman. He was com- 
pelled to resign, and give himself 
up to the more congenial tasks of 
money-making and defending an 
unenforceable prohibition law. 

His last crusade was a well- 
meaning defense of the Bible 
against modern unbelief, but he 
lacked the necessary knowledge to 
make his defense worth while. 

B. L. C. 
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Foreign Publications.— Pour le 
Christ-Roi, the life of Father Mi- 
guel-Augustin Pro, S.J., by Father 
Antonio Dragon, S.J. (Montreal: 
The Messenger Press), is a remark- 
able biography which should be 
translated into English at once and 
given as wide a circulation as pos- 
sible in this country and in Great 
Britain, for it would bring home to 
many honest minds, both within 
and outside the Church, the true na- 
ture of the present régime in Mex- 
ico. The author had particularly 
good opportunities for knowing his 
hero as he was a fellow student of 
his in theology in Belgium. Father 
Miguel-Augustin Pro, S.J., was shot 
as recently as November, 1927. 

Robert Hugh Benson, Prétre et 
Romancier, by Agnés de la Gorce 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 12 fr.), isa 
vivid and extremely readable ac- 
count of the famous convert son of 
a Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. While Father Martindale’s 
large and exhaustive biography will 
probably remain the standard au- 
thority on Msgr. Benson, the pres- 
ent story of his life and work is a 
welcome addition to the Bensoniana 
already published: the French treat- 
ment of the subject adds a spice of 
novelty to the reading. 

Marguerite Sinclair (1900-1925), 
by Msgr. Laveille (Paris: P. Téqui. 
8 fr.), is the second French edition 
of the life of a “petite fleur écos- 
saise, émule de Sainte Thérése de 
Lisieux.” When notable sanctity 
is brought as near to our days as in 
this case, we realize that the 
Church’s note of holiness is not 
merely a piece of theology for semi- 
narians and professors to think or 
talk about. Msgr. Laveille’s book 


should be translated into English, 
for it contains much information to 
supplement the English lives al- 
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ready published. One of these by 
F. A. Forbes has just been put into 
French by Father Abel Dechéne, 
S.J. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 7 fr.). 

In La Priére pour les Défunts 
(Avignon: Aubanel Fils Ainé. 12 
fr.) a learned French Oratorian, A. 
Molien, has given us an excellent 
historical treatment of the Church’s 
practical application of her doc- 
trines relative to the dead. The 
book is of absorbing interest as a 
study in the development of one of 
the most important forms of Cath- 
olic piety, for it brings into strong 
relief the more than human wis- 
dom of an institution which is al- 
ways mindful of the plan of a Mas- 
ter Who came not to destroy but to 
fulfill. 

From Aubanel Fréres (Avignon) 
we have La Vie de Philip Howard, 
by M. Bastian, a charming pam- 
phlet biography of the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, Confessor for 
the Faith, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Thérése Neumann, 
a pamphlet bearing the subtitle Ce 
que j'ai vu a Konnersreuth, a re- 
markable account of a stigmatisée 
in Bavaria at the present day. M. 
Tarny, the author, was an eyewit- 
ness of the things he relates and 
his narrative is an impressive one, 
although the Church has not yet 
pronounced authoritatively upon 
this case. 

Msgr. Legendre, the well known 
Biblical scholar, died last year just 
as he was beginning to correct the 
proofs of his volume, Le Pays Bib- 
lique (10 fr.). He contributed 
many a valuable article to Father 
Vigouroux’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
and taught for some forty years at 
the seminaries of Mans and Angers. 
This manual of Biblical Geography 
forms part of the excellent series of 
popular manuals of history, dogma, 
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morals and Scripture, now being 
published in Bloud and Gay’s Bib- 
liothéque des Sciences Religieuses. 
He gives us a perfect map of Pales- 
tine, describing in detail its plains, 
deserts, mountains, lakes and riv- 
ers, and telling his readers the his- 
tory of every city, which figured 
either in the Old Testament or the 
New. 

Le Probléme Internationale 
(Paris: J. de Gigord. 12 fr.) isa 
series of eight conferences by 
French and Belgian scholars on in- 
ternational relations. Father Va- 
lensin of Lyons discusses “The 
Law of Charity among Nations”; 
Father Arnou of Paris, “Interna- 
tional Codperation among Catho- 
lics”; Georges Bidault, “English 
and American Imperialism”; Mau- 
rice Vaussard, “Bolshevism and 
Fascism”; Paul Aviat, “The Colo- 
nial Problems of France in Algiers, 
Morocco and Tunis”; Father Va- 
lensin of Brussels, “What Foreign 
Catholics think of French Catholi- 
cism.” 

We have never read a better 
treatise on the Church than Theo- 
logica de Ecclesia, by Rev. M. d’Her- 
bigny, S.J. (Paris: G. Beauchesne. 
2 vols.). It is remarkable for its 
style, its logical arrangement, its 
kindly tone, its up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy, its critical estimates of lib- 
eral and orthodox thinkers outside 
the fold, its irenic treatment of all 
the problems affecting the Eastern 
Churches, its deep knowledge of the 
Fathers, its historical sketches of 
dogmatic developments, its up-to- 
the-minute treatment of recent hap- 
penings such as the Prayer Book 
controversy in England, the Bol- 
shevist debacle in Russia, the perse- 
cution in present-day Mexico and 
the like. A reviewer is apt to give 
scanty attention to the average Lat- 























in textbook, but the present review- 
er read every word of these two 
volumes, rejoicing in the fact that 
theological students of our day 
have in their hands the work of a 
scholar, who did not rest content 
merely to copy and revise the work 
of his predecessors. The Apostolic 
See have rarely had a more intelli- 
gent and loyal defender, and the 
various theses with their objections, 
though put in Scholastic form, are 
never dull as in the old time text- 
books; they breathe a spirit of true 
Catholic scholarship and piety. 
Students who study this manual 
carefully and consult intelligently 
the author’s copious bibliography 
ought to become stanch defenders 
of the Faith. 

Dr. Robert Kosmas Lewin, a well- 
known German Jewish biologist, 
has written a scholarly apologia, 
which he ironically styles the Let- 
ters of an Apostate, Apostate Briefe 
(Weisbaden: Verlag Hermann 
Rauch. 10 m.), thus flinging back 
the taunt of his old time coworkers. 
It traces the author’s road from ut- 
ter unbelief to the city of peace, and 
like Von Ruville’s Back to Holy 
Church and Jérgensen’s Autobiog- 
raphy will have a good influence 
upon non-Catholic scholars who 
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are seekers after the truth. We 
know of no better book to give to 
a man who has lost his Faith at a 
modern university. 

One must rejoice that Pére La- 
veille’s thrilling biography of Le P. 
de Smet (1801-1873) (Louvain: Mu- 
seum Lessianum. 20 fr.), the Apos- 
tle of the Red Skins, has reached its 
fourth edition. This simple, fear- 
less and tireless missionary, who 
thrice refused the Episcopate, who 
practiced always the virtues of a 
religious, and devoted himself with 
joy to the most difficult of tasks, 
ought to be known and loved by 
every American. 

In Un Grand Evéque Frangais 
Réalisateur (Paris: P. Téqui) the 
Abbé Lugan gives us a sketch of 
the late Bishop of Versailles, Msgr. 
Gibier, a leader after the Abbé’s 
own heart. A man of action rather 
than of speculation, interested in 
social problems, accepting the 
French Republic as Leo XIII. 
wished all the Bishops to do, sym- 
pathetic toward the League of Na- 
tions and all movements for world 
peace, Msgr. Gibier ranked with 
Manning, Gibbons, Ketteler as one 
of the great Bishops of the nine- 
teenth century, honored, alas, more 
abroad than at home. 
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